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In Property Lines 


Frank A. Christensen, president of the 


five companies in the America Fore In- 
surance Group—Continental Fire, Fi- 
delity-Phenix Fire, Niagara Fire, Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire and Fidelity & Casualty 
—gave a property insurance review of 
the past century in an address he de- 


- livered December 3 before the New- 


comen Society of North America. His 
subject was “100 Years of Peace of 
Mind.” 

The occasion was the honoring of 
America Fore by the Newcomen Society 


' at a dinner held in Hotel Pierre, New 


) York City. 
la 


This society has as its purposes: to 
increase an appreciation of American- 
British traditions and ideals in the arts 
and sciences, especially in that bond of 
sympathy for the cultural and spiritual 
forces which are common to the two 
countries; and secondly, to’serve as an- 
other link in the intimately friendly 
relations existing between Great Britain 
and the United States. 


Fire Insurance Accounts for 30% of 
America Fore’s Total Income 


During the early years of the America 
Fore companies fire insurance was the 
only kind of protection sold, and com- 
prised their sole source of premium in- 
come. Today, said Mr. Christensen, fire 
insurance accounts for only 30% of the 
group’s total business. 

“We provide practically every type of 
insurance needed by individuals or by 
businesses, except life insurance and an- 
nuities,” he continued. “The insurable 
property in those early days consisted 
principally of residences and small mer- 
cantiles. Today, we insure a wide variety 
of risks. A day’s mail might include 
notices of insurance on a hydro-electric 


plant, an automobile factory, an auto- 


mobile, an airliner, the contents of a 
one-room apartment, or the liability of 
individuals and diverse businesses—all 
this in the course of a normal day’s op- 
eration,” : 

After Mr. Christensen had discussed 
some of the tremendous losses of the 
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The EDGEWATER BEACH Hotel 


5300 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Host to the Insurance Field 


Come to Chicago and the world-renowned EDGEWATER BEACH 
Hotel for an ideal vacation. Enjoy its fabulous, new oor swim- 
ming pool and cabanas .. . Indoor and outdoor dancing to name 
bands on the famed Beach Walk . . . Play tennis, shuffleboard. 
Your reservation now will be given careful attention. 


A. M. SONNABEND PHILIP J. WEBER 
President Vice Pres. and General Manager 


H. J. LA FRANERE, Director of Sales 
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Broadening Coverage 
A Feature of 1953 
Underwriting Trend 


Larger Policies, Younger - Older 
Ages Written, Occupational 
Ratings Improved 


SHOW WAR RISK CAUTION 


Armistice Brought Little Change; 
Some Companies Offer Limited 
Amount Without Restrictions 


By J. C. ARcHIBALD 
Underwriting Vice President, 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines 


Ever since the Korean war started in 
1950, home office underwriters have faced 
the problem of how to underwrite ap- 
plications involving actual or potential 
war hazards. Each company attempted 
to find some solution best suited for its 
own operations, with the result that 
there was no uniformity in the handling 
of these problems. Most companies con- 
sidered applications submitted only by 
members of their own sales force. Gen- 
erally, a limited amount of permanent 
insurance without war restrictions was 
offered to civilians and members of the 
Reserves that might be called to service. 
Many companies also offered $5,000 or 
$10,000 of insurance without restrictions 
to members of the armed forces, often 
varying the amount by rank, age or type 
of service. 

War Risk Situatioa 


Since the Korean armistice was signed 
in July, the approach to this problem has 
been one of caution due to the continu- 
ing uncertainty in the international scene 
and the liberal treatment generally of- 
fered to these risks prior to the truce. 
There appears to be few reasons for 
optimism at the present time. Very few 
companies have eliminated entirely their 
underwriting restrictions on this class of 
business. There is a tendency to liberal- 
izé somewhat the amount of insurance 
offered to applicants in the age group 
17 to 26 and some companies have also 
liberalized in a modest way the amount 
issued to men in service. 

Up to the end of hostilities, companies 
offered flying personnel in the armed 
forces full coverage either within the 
home areas or within the Western 
Hemisphere at an extra premium. .Re- 
cently there has been a trend to now 
offer world-wide coverage to such flying 
personnel, generally at a higher rate per 
thousand than that charged for the re- 
stricted coverage and at a somewhat 
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Ir WAS IN NEW YORK CITY, ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1822, that Clement 
Clarke Moore in the quiet hour before dinner set himself 

to writing a simple Christmas jingle to read as a present to his 
children. His quill pen slowly scratched out the words: 


“°T was the night before Christmas, when all through 
. > $4 
the house...’ 


The children squealed with delight when he read it to them 
after dinner, especially at the parts about St. Nick’s rosy 
cheeks, and twinkling eyes, and white-as-snow beard and his 
“little round belly that shook, when he laughed, like a bowlful 
of jelly.” When they were safely tucked away, with visions 

of sugar-plums dancing in their heads, modest Clement Clarke 
Moore buried his poem in the silence of his desk. 


But his children would not let it rest there, and soon its simple 
verses swept through the land and into the hearts of 

all the people, and Clement Moore’s image of St. Nick 

became the best-known, best-loved 

man in America. 


There are those, mostly oldsters of 6 or more, 
who quibble at times about 








He drew the image for all to see... 




















whether he actually exists. There are those who say 

he doesn’t really come down the chimney .. . that he isn’t 
flesh and blood, after all. You can’t actually see him, 
they say. You can’t see love, either ... or freedom ...or hope. 


But again this year ten million pretty new dolls will 
suddenly appear under the Christmas trees. And a whole 
great new fleet of electric trains will whistle at the tunnels, 
and go clickety-clack, clickety-clack down the back 
straightaway. He has been called a myth . . . a hoax, even. 
But in all the universe is there a happier hoax, or a myth that 
accomplishes so many physical miracles? We have believed 
in the possibility of a lot of things in America which 
couldn’ at first be proved. Wires that talk ., . drugs that 
cure ... Liberty and Justice for all. We have never proved 
thar there is'a Santa Claus. But the belief in him is constant 
in the minds of children, for as we grow to the ancient 
age of 6 and disbelieve, we are replaced by others who “see” 
him, sharp and clear, for the first time. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One of the most important and in- 
fluential State Insurance Departments 
in the nation is that of Ohio, Super- 
intendent of which is Walter A. Robin- 
son. At least two states—Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire—antedate Ohio in 
state insurance supervision but such 
supervision in Ohio has been an obliga- 
tion and function of Government since 
the 1830’s. In those frontier days insur- 
ance companies in Ohio were both few 
and small with most of the business con- 
ducted through out-of-state companies. 


How Department’s Functions Developed 


As in many states, the first supervision 
in Ohio was for the purpose of collecting 
taxes. It was to make certain that these 
taxes were paid that laws were enacted 
to provide the first simple form of su- 
pervision consisting largely of keeping 
reports and licensing of agents by county 
treasurers. An _ 1830 statute required 
domestic insurance companies to report 
annually to the Auditor of State, a state- 
ment of “all dividends” and pay a 4% 
tax thereon. The law also required that 
every agent of a foreign insurance com- 
pany obtain an annual license from the 
County Treasurer, for which there was 
a $50 fee, and required such agent to 
report to the County Auditor a correct 
statement of “all profits derived from 
premiums on insurance” effected through 
his agency and pay a 4% tax thereon 
after deducting the $50 license fee he 
had paid. 

The following year, 1831, the first law 
was repealed and a new one enacted 
under which all banks, insurance com- 
panies and bridge companies were re- 
quired to report annually to the Auditor 
of State a correct statement of all divi- 
dends and pay a 5% tax thereon. It also 
required that no policy of insurance 
should be signed, issued and delivered in 
the state on property within the state 
except by a licensed agent and that no 
agent could obtain a license from the 
County Treasurer until he executed a 
bond conditioned to pay a tax equivalent 
to 6% of the amount of premiums col- 
lected. 


“Bread and Water” Statute of 1854 


For about 40 years the Auditor of 
State continued to be the supervising 
official for the insurance business. For 
the first 20 years, until 1851, charters for 
Ohio insurance companies were granted 
by special legislative act rather than 
under a general law. About a half dozen 
of these early “special charter compa- 
nies” are still operating. 

Perhaps the most famous of the early 
Ohio insurance laws was the “bread and 
water” statute enacted in 1854. It re- 
quired agents of foreign companies to 
obtain a license from the Auditor of 
State; the filing of a statement of in- 
formation about 14 different items; the 
filing of a certificate agreeing to accept 
service of summons; that such company 
have $100,000 of “actual capital” invested 
in stocks or mortgages; that the state- 


io Otate 


Supervision 


Began 


Background Of Supervision 


More 


Insurance Division 


Than 


A Century 


In That State 


By W. Lez SHreLp 


Associate General Counsel, American Life Convention 


ment be published; that the agent and 
all other agents be notified when a claim 
was made against the company to retain, 


tendent of Insurance by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The salary of the Superintendent 


Superintendent Robinson and Key Men 





Seated, left to right—W. Harper Annat, director of commerce; Walter A. Robinson, 

Superintendent of Insurance; August Pryatel, Deputy Superintendent of Insurance. 

Standing—Robert E. Younger, warden; Glenn Waugh, chief examiner; Charles T. 
Werner, actuary. 


in his hands, all moneys of the company 
thereafter coming to his hands, but if 
suit was started authorized the agent to 
deposit double the amount of claim into 
court. The fine for violation of the 
statute was $1,000 or “imprisonment in 
the county jail not more than 30 days 
and fed on bread and water only, or 
both” at the discretion of the court. This 
law was finally repealed in 1927 as an 
“obsolete” law. 

In 1867 a law was enacted establishing 
a department in the State Auditor’s Of- 
fice for the licensing and regulation of 
insurance companies and the filing by 
the Auditor of an annual report on in- 
surance. The first such report made 
March 17, 1867 showed that there were 
86 domestic insurance companies of all 
kinds and 107 foreign companies licensed 
in Ohio. 


Insurance Department Made 
and Independent Body 


Separate 


Five years later in 1872 the law estab- 
lishing a separate and independent In- 
surance Department was enacted. It pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Superin- 


was to be $3,000 and the first appointee 
was to take office on the first Monday 
in June, 1872. 

Governor Edward F. Noyes appointed 
William M. Church as the first Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Ohio. The 
first annual report prepared by Super- 
intendent Church in 1873 (this was the 
“Sixth Annual Report” on insurance) 
showed a total of four employes in the 
new Insurance Department: a Superin 
tendent, a Deputy, an Actuary and a 
Clerk. Their respective salaries for the 
seven months they served in 1872 were 
Superintendent, $1,733.33: Deputy. $1.- 
165.02: Actuary, $916.47, and Clerk, 
$866.67. The report revealed that 82 fire 
insurance companies of other states. 40 
Ohio joint stock companies, 16 Ohio 
mutual companies and 67 life insurance 
companies were licensed by the Depart 
ment. Total receipts for the Department 
in 1872 were $25,929. 

The 1872 legislature also recodified the 
Ohio insurance laws and enacted a fairly 
complete insurance code. It is interesting 
to note that the separate and independ 
ent Ohio Insurance Department started 








Ago 


Insur- 
ance Departments of many of the larger 
states were organized by their respective 


at about the same time that the 


legislatures and that it was also about 
this time that the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners had its be- 


ginning. 


Three Ohio Superintendents Became 
NAIC Presidents 


Most of Ohio’s Superintendents of In- 
surance have been quite active in the 
work of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. Three of its 
30 Superintendents—W. M. Hahn in 
1896, A. I. Vorys in 1903, and Harry 
Conn in 1927—have become president 
of the NAIC. Undoubtedly others 
would have been so honored except for 
the fact that the usual term of office 
for a Superintendent in Ohio is very 
short. 

Prior to the enactment in 1921 of the 
reorganization code the Superintendent 
of Insurance was appointed for a three- 
year term; however, since then, he has 
been appointed by and served at the 
pleasure of the Governor, who in turn 
must run for office every two years. 
Because the political strength of the 
Republican and Democratic parties in 
Ohio is about equal, the political “life 
expectancy” of Governors and their Su- 
perintendents of Insurance has been very 
short. In the 32 years since 1921, there 
have been 13 Superintendents of Insur- 
ance, one of whom has served two, not 
consecutive, terms. The 1921 reorganiza- 
tion code also changed the status of the 
Department to make it a subdivision of 
the Department of Commerce of the 
state and since then it has been known 
as the Division of Insurance. 


Parallels the Growth of 


Insurance Industry 


— 


alsc 


As was true in many of the other 
states, the history of the Insurance De- 
partment reflects a growth in size and 
importance that parallels the growth of 
the insurance business. A comparison of 
the annual report of Ohio’s first Super- 
intendent of Insurance (1873) with the 
current report of Superintendent Robin- 
son (1953) reflects this growth. Total 
receipts for the Department in 1872 were 
$25,929. The 1953 annual report shows 
receipts of $392,637 in fees and $19, 542,- 
441 in taxes, a total of $19,935,078 for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 
Expenditures for the year were $239,544, 
very substantially less than the fees 
alone which it collects. Department per- 
sonnel has grown since 1872 from four 
to 58; its licensed companies from 205 
companies of all kinds to 1,195 insurance 
companies, 108 fraternal benefits so 
cieties, nine hospital service associations, 
and two bond investment companies 
During the fiscal year 1953 the Division 
of Insurance issued licenses to 126,852 
agents. solicitors and brokers. 
Fine Work With Small Staff 
In spite of the enormous recent growth 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Ohio’s Great Ins. Superintendent 
Walter A. Robinson With the Department Forty-four Years 


Has Won Affection as Well as Respect 


of Insurance Fraternity 


By JoHn A. Lioyp 
Vice President, Union Central Life 


Former Superintendent of 


Ohio—including the insurance people 


and the public generally—is proud of 
the state’s veteran Superintendent of In- 
surance, Walter A. Robinson. 





WALTER A. ROBINSON 


And there is very good reason for this 
pride, for Walter Robinson has been 
standing guard on behalf of the policy- 
holders as an official of the Ohio In- 
surance Department for more than 44 
years. He has the affectionate respect 
and confidence of all Ohioans. Go up 
and down Ohio and discuss any insur- 
ance problem anywhere and during your 
conversation someone will suggest: “Ask 
Roby—He’s Mr. Insurance.” 


Has Served Under 11 Governors 


Mr. Robinson has served in the In- 
surance Department under 11 governors 
and during a period when, including his 


own incumbency, there have been 20 
Superintendents. 
Judson Harmon was Governor and 


Charles L. Lemert was Superintendent 
when, in 1909, young Walter Alfred 
Robinson was employed as a clerk in 
the Department. Recently out of Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio, where he 
was a fine student and during his four 
years he became a member of Delta 
Kapp Epsilon fraternity, the “new man’ 
applied himself diligently and studied the 
science of insurance assiduously. He 
soon became a key man in the small or- 
ganization and rose in importance. In 
1917 he was appointed Department ac- 
tuary and in this responsible position 
became a chief and trusted adviser of 
every man who in the intervening years 
has been Superintendent. 

In 1945, he was made Deputy Superin- 
tendent; in 1947, assistant; and in 1949 
there was widespread satisfaction when 
he was advanced to the top job. The 
entire insurance fraternity tendered him 
a great testimonial dinner upon that 
occasion. 


Long Chairman of NAIC Committee 
on Blanks 


During his long tenure, Mr. Robinson 
has seen the Department become one of 
the most important in the country; he 
has seen the start of civil service; ’ the 
institution of examinations for agents; 
the establishment of the state pension 


Ohio Insurance Department 


the approval of fire and casu- 
alty rates; the zone system of conven- 
tion examinations; the widening of the 
responsibilities to include hospital care 
corporations; and bond and investment 
companies and reciprocals. The exam- 
ination staff has grown from three men 
to 20 and the agents’ license section from 
one man to 15 clerks. 

Mr. Robinson probably has the widest 
acquaintance of any Insurance Commis- 
sioner in the country. He has attended 
every Commissioners’ convention, with 
one exception, since 1921. In 1929, he 
became chairman of the important Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ committee on blanks, a post he 
has held ever since, being reappointed 
by each of the long succession of men 
who have been presidents of the Na- 
tional Association since that time. 

Medal for Meritorious Public Service 

Mr. Robinson is a beloved, courageous 


(Continued on Page 18) 


system; 


Careers of Ohio 


Summarized sketches of some key men 
associated with Ohio Insurance Department 


follow: 


WILLIAM H. ANNAT 

William Harper Annat, director of De- 
partment of Commerce, State of Ohio, 
attended Princeton University for a year, 
Wooster College for three years and 
Harvard Law School from which he was 
graduated in 1916. Moving to Cleveland 
he became a partner in law firm of 
White, Johnson, Cannon and Neff and its 
successors until 1947 when he withdrew, 
moving back to Wooster, Ohio in 1947 
where he also practiced law. 

He became a State Senator 1932 
and was made a member of the 
Democratic State Central Committee. 
During 1949 he was an Assistant Attor- 
ney General of Ohio in charge of taxa- 
tion matters, and then became chief 
counsel in the Attorney General’s office. 
In June, 1951, Frank J. Lausche, then 
Governor, appointed him director of the 
Ohio Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Annat is admitted to practice be- 
fore Supreme Court of the U. S. and 
other Federal courts as well as Supreme 
Court of Ohio. His experience in litiga- 
tion has included presenting many cases 
before Supreme Court of Ohio, Board of 
Tax Appeals of Ohio, U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, U. S. Customs Court, Tax 
Court of the U. S. and Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


in 


also 


AUGUST PRYATEL 


August Pryatel, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, is a graduate of East 
High School, Cleveland, where he was a 
member of the National Honor Society; 
Hiram College and Cleveland Law 
School. 

His first work after leaving college 
was as an assistant auditor in a manu- 
facturing concern after which he became 








V orys Superintendentin Crucial Time 


Proved an Outstanding Supervisory Official at Time of Arm- 
strong Investigation and San Francisco Conflagration; 
Exerted Influence in National Insurance Regulation 


By Wituitam C. SaFForp 


Vice President, Western & Southern Life 
Former Ohio Superintendent of Insurance 


In 1906, the Armstrong investigation 
of life insurance and the tremendous 
impact on fire insurance of the San 
Francisco conflagration caused turmoil 
in the insurance world; and it was for- 
tunate for the insurance companies as 
well as for the public at large that the 
Ohio Insurance Department was in the 
charge of a superintendent whose ex- 
perience and ability had won nationwide 
recognition. 


Became Superintendent in 1900 


Arthur Issiah Vorys became superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Department on June 
2, 1900, and served in that capacity under 
three republican and one democratic gov- 
ernors until December 15, 1907, when he 
resigned to take charge of the campaign 
of William Howard Taft for President 
of the United States. His tenure of 
seven and a half years is the longest of 
any Ohio insurance superintendent. 

When Mr. Vorys assumed office at 


Dept. Key Men 


assistant credit manager of a wholesale 
hardware company. 

Mr. Pryatel was admitted to the bar 
in 1942 and became assistant city prose- 
cutor for Cleveland being assigned to 
jury cases after which he handled cases 
before the Court of Appeals and Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. His appointment 
as Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
was in March, 1949. 


ROBERT E. YOUNGER 


Robert E. Younger, warden of the 
Ohio Insurance Department, was grad- 
uated from Ohio Northern University 
with high honors and Western Reserve 
University Law School where he was 
in the first 10 of honor graduates. He 
became Assistant Attorney General of 
Ohio in 1949. His appointment as war- 
den of the Ohio Insurance Department 
was in 1951. 

Mr. Younger belongs to the Columbus 
and the Ohio state bar associations. 





GLENN WAUGH 


Glenn Waugh, chief examiner of insur- 
ance, after completing a business man- 
agement and accounting course at Steu- 
benville Business College, entered the 
old Edward A. Woods agency, general 
agent, Equitable Society, Pittsburgh, in 
1937. He was graduated from the Woods 
School of Underwriting at University of 
Pittsburgh. After 12 years in the private 
insurance field he joined the Ohio In- 
surance Department as an examiner in 
1939, being advanced in 1948 to the posi- 
tion of chief examiner. 


CHARLES T. WERNER 


Charles T. Werner, actuary of the 
Ohio Insurance Department, was born 
in Zanesville, that state, and attended 
Ohio State University. He saw service 
in World War I. In September, 1920, he 
joined the Department as assistant ac- 
tuary. He was promoted to actuary on 
January 1, 1945. 






the beginning of the century, the insur- 
ance law of Ohio, like that of many 


other states of the time, was a patch- 
work of sporadically enacted, 


inconsis- 





ARTHUR I. VORYS 


tent legislation. In many respects regu- 
lation was wholly lacking while in others 
the requirements were arbitrarily harsh 
or unnecessary. Vorys immediately com- 
menced his efforts for rational regula- 
tion, clarification of procedures and uni- 
formity of treatment, which efforts he 
continued not only throughout his terms 
of office but during the remainder of 
his life. By reports to the Governor, 
recommendations to the legislature, ap- 
pointment of committees of the Ohio 
Bar Association and activity in the “Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners,” as it was then called, he took 
up one after another of those subjects 
such as rates and rating bureaus, taxes, 
deposits, service of process, policy forms, 
advertising, blanks for annual reports, 
discrimination and other regulatory mat- 
ters which the present generation accepts 
as implicit in the insurance business but 
which came about in large part as a re- 
sult of his repeated efforts, to use his 
words of 1904, “to harmonize inconsis- 
tencies and lack of conformity to 
changed conditions.” 

In Ohio he drafted amendments to the 
law which he circulated in printed bill 
form among company officials, lawyers 
and legislators. On the national level he 
worked through the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, of which he 
was president during 1902 and 1903, and 
on most of whose committees he served 
during his long term of office. 

Standard Forms of Policies 

Early in 1906 he urged the prescription 
of standard forms of policies as one 
method of correcting the evils made ap- 
parent by the New York legislative in- 
vestigation which was then in progress. 
In this connection he said: “Standard 
forms of policies and annual detailed re- 
ports of dividends would furnish means 
for intelligent comparisons of relative 
benefits and returns on invested pre- 
miums and incite a competition which 

. would tend to compel economy, hon- 
esty and capability in management.” As 
a member of the “Conference of Gov- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Manufacturers Life Builds Large Addition In Bloor-Yonge Streets Area; 


Confederation, Crown and Foresters Structures Under Way; 


The insurance capital of Canada is 
rapidly emerging a few blocks from the 
corner of Bloor and Yonge Streets, one 
of Toronto’s busy uptown intersections. 
No fewer than five firms, all retaining 
the same architects, have chosen this 
location for their head offices. 

Construction operations are in various 
stages. The Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Co., which erected its original build- 
ing on Bloor Street in 1925, has just 
completed an 11l-story addition. The steel 
frames for buildings of the Confedera- 
tion Life Association and the Crown Life 
Insurance Co. are now being erected. 
The cornerstone of the new Independent 
Order of Foresters building was laid 
early in November. The Canadian head 
office of the Continental Casualty Co. is 
at the drafting board stage. 


Large Growth of Companies 


All five companies have experienced 
tremendous growth, dating back to the 
war and early postwar period and still 
continuing. Need for expansion hit the 
Manufacturers Life first. This company 
decided on the design of its building and 
ordered the structural steel for it before 
the introduction of steel controls in 1950. 
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The Crown Life building has the first 

self-service, multi-car fully automatic 

elevator installation in Canada. Exterior 
facing is Indiana limestone. 


These regulations, which restricted cer- 
tain types of commercial and _ institu- 
tional construction, were in full effect in 
1951. Then they were gradually relaxed, 
and finally were removed early this year. 

Ending of steel controls gave the green 
light to the Confederation Life, Crown 
Life and I.0.F. These companies called 
for tenders and awarded contracts for 
the construction of their buildings. Con- 
tinental Casualty made a start on its 
plans. 


Escape Toronto’s Downtown 
Business Section Congestion 


With the exception of the Manufac- 
turers Life, the companies are all new- 
comers to the Bloor-Yonge area. In mak- 
ing the move, they escaped Toronto’s 
highly congested downtown business sec- 
tion. Most of them were located in old 
or obsolescent buildings, dating back half 
a century or more, and quite out of date 
by modern standards. Even where altera- 
tions had been made, lack of space often 
resulted in inefficient office layout. Some 
companies found it necessary to locate 
departments in other buildings in the 
neighborhood, with consequent loss of 
coordination and control. 

One reason for choosing the uptown 
location was because of its convenience 
for people living in the northern, eastern 
and western sections of the city. Yonge 
Street is Toronto’s principal north-south 


Continental Casualty Plans On Drawing Board 


By JoHN CauLFIELD SMITH 
Ontario Association of Architects, Toronto 


artery and a subway being constructed 
beneath it is scheduled to open next 
spring. A subway station will be located 
at Yonge Street’s intersection with Bloor 
Street, which in turn is a major east- 
west thoroughfare. Bloor-Yonge, inci- 


be flexibility in partitioning to permit 
changes in office arrangement. Electrical 
outlets for power and communication 
must be numerous and _ conveniently 
placed. High standards of elevator serv- 
ice, lighting and noise control, heating 


Aerial View of New Center 





Canada’s insurance capital will be Toronto’s Bloor-Yonge Street area when the 
multi-million dollar building program undertaken by five companies is completed. 
Buildings or sites in aerial cut above are No. 1, Crown Life; No. 2, Continental 


Casualty site; No. 3, Manufacturers Life; 


Nos. 4 and 5, Confederation Life; No. 6, 


Foresters’ site. 


dentally, is emerging as one of Canada’s 
most varied and exclusive shopping cen- 
ters. 
Insurance Home Office Building 
Requirements 

Necessity of obtaining space for future 
expansion and parking was also an im- 
portant factor in influencing the choice 
of site. 





and ventilating are insisted upon. Every- 
where possible, machines must assist 
human effort. 

Its head office building can be a fine 
advertisement for any firm. Insurance 
companies are particularly conscious of 
this fact. Eye-appeal is of prime impor- 
tance. Outside, attractive architecture 
and landscaping count for a great deal. 
Inside, there is need for scientifically 





Building for Confederation Life features Colonial red brick with white stone trim- 
ming. Smaller building is the Staff House. 


The requirements of life insurance 
company buildings are different from 
those of other types of commercial build- 
ings. There is greater need for large, 


open floor areas, unbroken by columns 
or other structural supports. There must 


styled color schemes and appropriate 


furniture and furnishings. 
Company Individuality Emphasized 


The five companies building in uptown 
Toronto were all interested in express- 


ing their own individuality. While they 
insisted upon harmony with their neigh- 
bors—the head offices are located within 
a stone’s throw of one another—it was 
important to each of them that there 
should be no duplication of architectural 
design. 

Manufacturers Life and Crown Life 
are contemporary classical buildings. The 
Confederation Life and I.0.F. buildings 
are contemporary Georgian. Continental 
Casualty’s head office, which is still be- 
ing designed, will also be contemporary, 
with soaring vertical lines expressing its 
structure. 

The companies have been most cooper- 
ative in recognizing each other’s tastes 
and desires in building. For instance, one 
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The Independent Order of Foresters 

building uses a_ reinforced concrete 

frame, whereas the other buildings em- 
ploy structural steel. 


firm asked for a dark green granite base 
but, on being informed that another 
company had already made such a spe- 
cification, willingly accepted a red gran- 
ite base instead of its original choice. 
Another company had always had a red 
brick building and wished to maintain 
this tradition. A second firm also desired 
to use this material, but was quite con- 
tent to accept a brick of different make 
and color. 


Employe Relationships 


Equally important, from the standpoint 
of good employe relations, is the neces- 
sity for facilities that provide for the 
comfort and convenience of the staff. A 
lounge, library, cafeteria and health cen- 
ter are usually required. These features 








Continental 

Casualty will eventually rise to 11 stories. 

The other buildings depend on lateral 
expansion. 


To be seven stories high, 


are no longer considered luxuries, but 
are key essentials in promoting greater 
efficiency and productivity on behalf of 
policyholders. 

Opinion differs among the five compa- 
nies locating in the Bloor-Yonge area as 
to whether it is better to make staff and 
recreational quarters a part of, or apart 
from the main building. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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George W. Young 


George W. Young, second vice presi- 
dent, reinsurance department, Connecti- 
cut General Life, is directly in charge of 


GEORGE W. YOUNG 


the extensive reinsurance operations of 
the company. A Princeton graduate, class 
of 1932, he was for ten years associated 
with New York Life in actuarial work. 
During his more than three years in the 
Army Air Forces, he rose to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. 

Mr. Young joined actuarial department 
of Connecticut General in 1945; was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary in 1947 and 
associate actuary in 1949. The following 
year he was appointed secretary, rein- 
surance department, and was given his 
present title in February, 1953. He is a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Young is a current golf champion 
of the Hartford Golf Club. 


Philip C. Irwin 
Philip C. Irwin, actuarial vice presi- 
dent, Equitable of Iowa, a nz ie e of that 
state, is a graduate of Coe College and 
a World War I veteran. Joining Equi- 





PHILIP C, IRWIN 





table of Iowa as an actuarial clerk in 
1919 he became assistant actuary in 
1926, associate actuary in 1938, actuary 
in 1943 and actuarial vice president five 
years later. He is a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries. 

As a member of Equitable’s agency 
committee Mr. Irwin has played an im- 
portant part in development and admin- 
istration of its field operations and is 
particularly well informed in field pen- 
sion planning and retirement plans. A 
particular interest of his has been de- 
velopment of contracts which results in 
business of a persistent nature. 

Father of two married daughters he 
has three grandchildren. 


Clifton P. Mayfield 


Clifton P. Mayfield, vice president- 
administration Fidelity Mutual Life 
started out from Lafayette College as a 
civil engineer and spent the early years 
of his business life with the Pennsyl- 


C. P. MAYFIELD 


vania Railroad, where he was the first 
engineer attached to the valuation de- 
partment of that company at the outset 
of the Federal valuation of railroads. He 
later became chief draftsman of the 
department. Subsequently he spent sev- 
eral years in charge of the valuation of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s New York 
and Philadelphia terminals. 

He later went in the advertising agency 
business but in 1925 joined the agency 
staff of the Fidelity Mutual as manager 
of publicity, subsequently ac quiring also 
responsibilities for the personnel work of 
the company. In 1944 the department of 
administration was created and Mr. 
Mayfield was elected second vice presi- 
dent to head it. In 1947 he was elected 
vice president-administration where he 
is responsible for employment and per- 
sonnel matters, plans and method studies, 
employe education, correspondence and 
mail, general files, building maintenance, 
cafeteria and dining service, telephone 
and telegraph, purchasing, library, ad- 
dressograph and printing and has re- 
tained his interest in matters of pub- 
licity and public relations. 

Mr. Mayfield has long been active in 
civic and social service, having headed 
the Boy Scout, Y. M. C. A., Civic Center, 
and Welfare Association in his com- 
munity. He is a past president of his 
Rotary Club and is presently a trustee of 





Lafayette College, director of the In- 
ternational Institute and of the Better 
Business Bureau of Philadelphia. 


Alfred P. Smith 


Alfred P. Smith, superintendent of 
buildings, Prudential, has been with that 
company since leaving New York Uni- 
versity in 1936. 

Entering Prudential’s mortgage loan 
department, he was connected with prop- 
erty management in New York City for 
six years until transferred to the New- 
ark home office in 1942, There he be- 
came a member of the building and plant 
department with title of property in- 
spector. Next, he was made assistant 
manager of the building service division 
in 1943, manager in 1946, and most re- 
cently, in 1953, became superintendent. 
In this capacity Mr. Smith heads Pru- 
dential’s largest division with a staff of 
590 workers. He is primarily concerned 
with the leasing of Prudential buildings, 
janitorial service, building protection, 
and elevator operation of home office 
buildings, and the management of the 
Scranton records office and the Douglass 
Harrison low-cost housing project in 
Newark. 





ALFRED P. SMITH 


A native of Madison, N. J., where he 
was elected mayor in October, Mr. Smith 
has participated in a wide range of civic 
activities. He has been a member of the 
Madison Board of Health, director of 
Civilian Defense, a trustee of YMCA, 
a warden of the Episcopal Church, and 
he is presently a member of the volun- 
teer fire department, the borough coun- 
cil, Masonic Order and Elks. 


James P. Keely 


James P. Keely, assistant treasurer, 
New York Life, after attending Xavier 
High School in New York, studied at 
American Institute of Banking. He en- 
tered the banking field and after six 
months became associated with the old 
Broadway Trust Co., which later was 
merged with the Irving Trust Co. While 
with the Irving he had broad experience 
including working in the trust and credit 
departments, managing a branch office 
and being engaged in other operations 
of the bank. In 1929 he was made an 
assistant secretary of the Irving. 


Mr. Keely joined New York Life on 
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JAMES P. KEELY 


August 1, 1936, as an assistant cashier 
and in 1951 was made administrative 
assistant in the company’s treasury de- 
partment. In October, 1953, he was ad- 
vanced to his present position. Mr. Keely 
is a member of American Institute of 
Banking, a section of American Bankers 
Association. 


Rear Admiral John L. McCrea 


Rear Admiral John L. McCrea, second 
vice president, John Hancock, who re- 
tired from the Navy on June 1, directs 
and facilitates the services of the com- 
pany in the interests of those concerns 
with which it has clients and financial 
relationships. From February 29, 1952, 
to June 1 he was commandant of the 
First Naval District, with collateral duty 
as commander of the Boston Naval Base 


ADMIRAL JOHN L. McCREA 


and commander of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Naval Base. 

After graduation from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1915 he served on USS New 
York during World War I. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor he was appointed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s naval aide and accom- 
panied the President to the Casablanca 
Conference. During his command of the 
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USS Iowa the battleship transported the 
President and joint chiefs of staff to 
Oran for the Cairo and Teheran con- 
ferences and carried them back from 
Dakar. Under Admiral McCrea’s com- 
mand the Iowa participated for eight 
months in the Central Pacific campaign 
against the Japanese. For battle action 
in the Pacific he was twice awarded the 
Legion of Combat “V.” During the last 
year of the war he commanded a cruiser 
and destroyer task force in the North 
Pacific. 

After his return to continental U. S., 
shortly before VE-Day, Admiral McCrea 
held successively the titles of director of 
the Central Division, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations ; assistant chief of 
Naval Operations (administration); and 
deputy chief of Naval Operations (ad- 
ministration). On September 16, 1946, 
he was made vice admiral. From Janu- 
ary, 1948, until June, 1949, he served as 


deputy commander-in-chief of the Pa- 
cific Command and the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. 


He returned in June, 1949, to W ashing- 
tens Es Ce eas director of staff of the 
Personnel Policy Board, Department of 
Defense, and remained in this post until 
February, 1952, when he relinquished the 
rank of vice admiral, assumed the rank 
of rear admiral and came to Boston as 
commandant of the First Naval District. 

The rank of vice admiral on retirement 
is assumed by Admiral McCrea in ac- 
cordance with the law that permits re- 
tirement in the highest rank held while 
on the active list of the Navy. Admiral 
McCrea held the rank of vice admiral 
for five and a half years. He holds nu- 
merous U. S. decorations besides the Le- 
gion of cn, and has been decorated by 
the archaic of France, Belgium, 
Chile, Greece and French Morocco. He 
also holds a B.S. degree from the U. S. 
Naval Academy, and was awarded the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Master 
of Laws by George Washington Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the American 
Bar Association, Bar of the District of 
Columbia and has been admitted to prac- 
tice before the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Harold G. Paff 


A native of Blue Earth, Minn., Harold 
G. Paff, actuarial director, Western 
home office, The Prudential, attended 
schools there and was graduated in 1929 
from Macalester College, St. Paul, where 


PAFF 


HAROLD G. 


he majored in chemistry. He completed 
graduate work in mathematics and ac- 
tuarial professional studies at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and University of 
Iowa. 

Mr. Paff joined Prudential as an ac- 
tuarial clerk in the home office at New- 
ark, in 1934. Five years later he was 
promoted to assistant mathematician and 
in January, 1946, he was advanced to 
mathematician, and in November of that 
year to actuarial supervisor. In 1948 he 
was transferred to the newly formed 
Western home office at Los Angeles, as 
actuarial director. 

During World War II Mr. Paff was 
an officer in the U. S. Navy. He is a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries and 
is active in West Coast actuarial clubs. 
He is a past president of the Los An- 
geles Actuarial Club of the Pacific 
States. 


Louise M. Newman 

Louise M. Newman, the first woman 
to be appointed an officer of the North- 
western Mutual Life and who is con- 
sidered one of the country’s top leaders 
in industrial relations, has been person- 
nel director of the company since 1938. 
She is in charge of the administration of 
all policies in that field. She was ap- 
pointed an officer of the company in 
1951. 

During World War II Miss Newman 
was on leave from her work with the 
Northwestern to serve with the Air 
Force civilian personnel corps in em- 
ploye relations. 





LOUISE M. N 


EWMAN 


Currently, she is active in the person- 
nel group of the Life Office Management 
Association; is on board of directors 
of Family Service of Milwaukee and of 
Girl Scouts. She is a past president of 
the Personnel Club of New York and of 
the Zonta Club. 

A native of Illinois, Miss Newman re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from University of 
Illinois, following this with further work 
and a B.S. from Simmons College, Bos- 
ton. She also took courses in personnel 
administration at New York and Colum- 
bia universities. While living in Hart- 
ford she was associated with the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau (now 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation) the Phoenix Mutual Life and 
for ten years was with the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Miss Newman 
joined the Northwestern Mutual in 1937 
as assistant personnel director. 


Albert M. Orgain 

Albert M. Orgain, assistant vice presi- 
dent, weekly premium division, Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, was educated at 
Randolph-Macon Academy and College 
of William and Mary. For a year he 
was a patrolman with Virginia State 
Highway police; then Mr. Orgain went 
with Life Insurance Co. of Virginia at 
its home office working as a_ special 
agent. In 1936 he was transferred to the 
company’s weekly premium district in 
Baltimore as a cashier and that post he 
occupied until appointed assistant mana- 
ger, Baltimore district, in February, 
1939. Two years later he was named a 
field supervisor and traveled throughout 
the company’s field. 

Mr. Orgain was promoted to weekly 
premium district manager in Columbia, 
S. C., January, 1942. In Columbia he be- 
came president of both the Columbia and 
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the South Carolina state associations of 
life underwriters. 

Returning to home office in 1948 he 
was elected assistant vice president in 
which position he supervises weekly pre- 
mium operations in Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He is a director of 
Randolph-Macon Academy Alumni As- 
sociation. 

Some years ago Mr. Orgain bought a 
farm in Dinwiddie County, near Rich- 
mond, and there is breeding pure bred 
Hampshire hogs. 


Marion A. Bills 

Marion A. Bills, assistant secretary of 
the four Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies, received her A.B. degree from Uni- 
versity of Michigan and her Ph.D. de- 
gree from Bryn Mawr in 1917. Her back- 
ground includes two years as a research 
assistant at University of Michigan, a 
year as teacher at Oxford College, Ohio, 
and later associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Kansas. 

From 1919 to 1924 she was research 
assistant and assistant manager, Bureau 
of Personnel Research, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in Pittsburgh. In 
1934 she became associated with the old 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
as independent consultant in office man- 


agement. From there she joined Aetna 
Life. 
With Life Office Management Asso- 
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served as a_ director. 
American Psy- 
American Man- 


ciation she has 
Also, she belongs to 
chological Association, 
agement Association and Connecticut 
Association of Psychologists. In addi- 
tion, she has been on national board of 
examiners for Professional Psycholo- 
gists and is now secretary of Connecti- 
cut Board for Certification of Psycholo- 
gists. Articles she has written on cleri- 
cal, sales and executive personnel have 
appeared in scientific periodicals. Also, 
she has been chairman of the tests com- 
mittee, Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation. In June, 1940, she was awarded 
the Leffingwell Medal by National Office 
Manz agement Association for outstanding 
ichievement during the year in office 
management and personnel work. 

An interesting sidelight from today’s 
vantage point is that when Miss Bills 
entered college she expected to major in 
mathematics and afterwards to teach 
that subject. She did major im mathe- 
matics and throughout the first three 
years of college zealously avoided psy- 
chology. But points in psychology were 
required to graduate and she resigned 
herself to the fact and in her senior year 
took a course in the subject. In about 
two weeks’ time, the die was cast. She 
knew that was the subject that suited 
her most of all, and most of her sub- 
sequent studies were in that direction. 


Arnold R. La Force 


Arnold Robertson La Force, second 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, with 
broad assignments relating to the com- 
pany’s investments in securities, was 
educated at Middlebury College, grad- 
uating with the class of 1935, and at 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York University 
where he received advanced degrees in 
economics and finance. 

Before coming with Metropolitan, Mr. 
La Force was an investment analyst with 
the New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Granbery, Marache & Lord, and at one 
time was professor of finance and in- 
vestments at New York University. He 
joined the Metropolitan in September, 
1942, as a security analyst. Mr. La Force 
was appointed assistant vice president 
in December, 1948, and was advanced to 
third vice president in December, 1950, 
and to second vice president in 1952. 

Mr. La Force is the author of “Finan- 
cial Handbook,” with Jules J. Bogen; 
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Left to right—Arnold R. La Force, Dr. Joseph C. Horan, James S. Burke, 
Joseph T. Gannon of Metropolitan Life. 


Joseph C. Horan 


Dr. Joseph C. Horan, associate medical 


director, Metropolitan Life, is a native 
of Denver. He was graduated from 
Regis College, Denver, in 1911 with the 
degree of A.B., and two years later got 


his M.A. from the same institution. He 
received his medical training at Harvard 
Medical School Pong which he was grad- 
uated in 1915. He then served as house 
surgeon in celhores Hospital until 1917. 

During the first World War Dr. Horan 


entered the United States Army as a 
lieutenant in the medical department, 
served with the A.E.F. in France and 


Italy, attaining the rank of major. 

Dr. Horan went with the Metropolitan 
in its medical division in 1920. In 1924 
he was promoted as assistant medical di- 
rector, and in 1944 to associate medical 
director. Currently, he is president « 
the home office group of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Veterans Association. 


f 


James S. Burke 


James Stewart Burke, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life in its Ordinary 
department, started with that company 
in 1921 as a 17-year-old messenger in 
the Ordinary department. His entire 
Metropolitan service has been with that 
department. 

For a number of years after joining 
Metropolitan he pursued college and law 
studies at night, graduating from Ford- 
ham University with the degree of 
LL.B. in 1928 and becoming a member 
of the New York Bar. 

In 1937 Mr. Burke was made senior 
supervisor in the Ordinary manager’s 
office. He later was advanced to general 
supervisor, and in 1944 he became asso- 
ciate manager of Ordinary administra- 
tion. In 1948 he was appointed assistant 
vice president, and in January of this 
year he was advanced to third vice 
president with important  responsibili- 
ties relating to the supervision and ad- 
ministration of the company’s Ordinary 
insurance operations. : 


N. H., received his education at Concord 
University of America, graduating from 
the latter in 1924 with the degree of 
3achelor of Science in Electrical En- 
gineering. 

He joined the Metropolitan in 1926 as 
a clerk in the Group life and health 
section of the actuarial division, and 
qualified as a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries in 1936. After serving in vari- 
ous supervisory positions, he was ap- 
pointed an administrative assistant in 


1947. He was advanced to assistant ac- 
tuary in 1948, and to associate actuary 
in 1952. His present duties include the 


actuarial phases of studies relating to 
agency compensation and expense analy- 
sis and allocation. 

Mr. Gannon is associated with Vice 
President and Chief Actuary Malvin E. 
Davis, in charge of the Metropolitan’s 
actuarial operations concerned with per- 
sonal insurance and annuities. 


William P. Tate 


William P. Tate, president, Inde- 
pendence Life & Accident, Louisville, 
Ky., was educated at Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., and University of 
Kentucky. After serving from 1925 to 
1934 as actuary of Kentucky Insurance 
Department he was elected president of 
Independence Insurance Co., which post 
he filled for five years; and in 1940 be- 
came manager, Ordinary department, 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident. In 
1942-45 he was a lieutenant colonel in 
Air Corps. He became president of the 
Independence Life & Accident in 1945. 
He is serving his fourth consecutive term 
as chairman of the Accident & Health 
special committee of Life Insurers Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Tate operates Pioneer Farms, 
Stanford, Ky., raising Aberdeen Angus 
cattle, Hampshire hogs, tobacco and cer- 
tified grass seeds. He is vice president 
of Bernheim Foundation, a _ $4,500,000 
endowed foundation which operates 
14,000 acres of Bernheim forest free of 
charge to the public. For some years he 
has been active in Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest campaigns. He belongs to 





WILLIAM P. TATE 


the Louisville Country Club, Pendennis 
and Filson clubs and Rotary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tate have two sons: 


William, educated at Choate School, 


Wallingford, Conn., and Princeton Uni- 
versity, served two years in the Army 
and is now a Du Pont chemical en- 
gineer; and Thomas S., graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and 
now a student at University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Richard L. Miller 


Richard L. Miller, director of adminis- 
tration for The Prudential’s Canadian 
head office in Toronto, began his insur- 
ance career in the home office of Bank- 
ers Life Co., Des Moines, after grad- 
uating from high school. Enrolling at 


RICHARD L. 


MILLER 


Drake University, he majored in mathe- 
matics. Next, he transferred to study 
actuarial: science at the University of 
Iowa where he obtained his B.A. and 
M.S. degrees and became a Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In 1932 Mr. Miller reentered the in- 
surance business, joining Prudential in 
Newark as an actuarial student. In 1937 
he was made assistant mathematician 
and in 1943 mathematician. He became 


general manager and assistant actuary 
in the actuarial department in 1948 and 
in 1950 was made general manager of 
the comptroller’s department, the posi- 
tion he held at time of his Canadian 
appointment in March, 1953. 

A Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
Mr. Miller served for several years on 
its education and examination commit- 
tee. He belongs to the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Actuaries, and is also on the 
Council of the Life Insurance Institute 
of Canada. 


Charles W. Phillips 


Charles W. Phillips, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Atlantic Life, 
is a native of Richmond. After serving 
with the Army during World War I he 
became a clerk with the company’s Vir- 
ginia agency then under A. O. Swink. 

In 1923, after being four years with 
the company, Mr. Phillips was appointed 
head of the conservation department in 
the Virginia agency. As an agent he 
was often one of the company’s leading 
producers and in 1929 when Mr. Swink 
became president of the company Mr. 
Phillips was made vice president of the 
Atlantic Agency, Inc. That post in 1929 
he left to become the Atlantic Life’s 
manager of agencies. He was made su- 
perintendent of agencies in 1944, and 
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CHARLES W. 


advanced to vice president and superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1946. He is a for- 
mer president of Richmond Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Phillips is a former president of 
Bellevue Civic Association, an organiza- 
tion which sponsors worthwhile Rich- 
mond projects. For many years he 
taught the men’s Bible class and was 
superintendent of Sunday Schools in 
Richmond’s Venable Street Baptist 
Church. 


P. G. Combs 


P. G. Combs, assistant secretary and 
research director, Great Southern Life, 
started in the life insurance business 
in the actuarial department of the Great 
Southern on a part time basis to help 
pay college expenses at Rice Institute, 
Houston, and decided to take it up as a 
career upon completing his education in 
1936. His employment in various phases 
of actuarial work was interrupted by 
World War II. He saw service as a 
front-line artilleryman in North Africa 
and Italy and was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, Bronze Star 
Medal for Valor, Purple Heart and sev- 
eral foreign decorations. 

He was released from the service as 
a captain in 1946 and rejoined Great 
Southern’s actuarial department as head 
of its policy change section. In 1948 he 
was made assistant actuary and last year 
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Service 1s Our Mioote. Name / 





Most filling stations carry very much the same line of products—gasoline, oil, tires, batteries and 
a wide variety of automotive gadgets. Why is it, then, that some attract many more customers than others? 
It’s service! Not just a mechanical swipe-at-the-windshield variety, but friendly, bumper-to-bumper, under- 


the-hood, we-want-to-please-you attention which makes the difference. 


This difference holds true in the insurance business. Most companies offer to brokers similar types 
of policy contracts which sell for approximately the same price and return just about the same commis- 
sions. Why, then, do more and more brokers deal with State Mutual? We think the reason is that our 
General Agents and Brokerage Managers and a fieldminded Home Office Underwriters’ staff do all in 
their power to give that extra-speedy, efficient, personalized service that lets the broker know that his busi- 
ness is considered of real importance. This service, of which we are justifiably proud, is the same for all 


brokers—for small cases as well as large. 


We like brokers—and we feel sure you'll like the way we handle your business whether it’s ordin- 
ary, group or non-cancellable sickness and accident. Try us—drop into one of our 77 nationwide offices 


for some reai State Mutual hospitality. 


STATE:-MUTUAL LIFE 
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We Have With Us Today — 


took on additional responsibilities of re- 
search director for streamlining office 
operations. In January of this year he 


relinquished actuarial duties entirely in 
order to specialize in work simplification 


PAT G. COMBS 

and office efficiency with the title of as- 
sistant secretary and research director. 
He received his Fellowship diploma from 
LOMA in May and shortly thereafter 
the company appointed him chairman of 
its office planning committee. He is 
active in Southwest Planning Committee 
of Life Office Management Association 
and is a member of the Research Insti- 
tute of America. He is married and has 
a 6-year-old 


Sam P. Hatch 


Sam P. Hatch, assistant secretary, Life 
Insurance Co. of Georgia, is responsible 
for all of its field and home office cleri 
cal, accounting and statistical activities. 
Joining the company in December, 1944, 
as chief accountant, he was elected as- 
sistant secretary in 1948. Mr. Hatch has 
just completed a term as president of 
the Atlantic chapter, National Office 
Management Association. He is one of 
the leaders of the southern planning 
committee of Life Office Manx igement 
Association and has participated in na 
tional programs of the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association. 


son. 





SAM P. HATCH 





A native of Sanford, N. C., Mr. Hatch 
got a Bachelor of Science degree at 
University of North Carolina and also 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. After leaving 
the university he became an examiner 
for the North Carolina Insurance De- 
partment. He spent eight years with. the 
Department beginning in 1936. Then he 
became associated with a firm of public 
accountants in Sanford. Shortly there- 
after he joined Life Insurance Co. of 
Georgia which was seeking a man to 
reorganize its accounting operations 
preparatory to launching on an expan- 
sion and development program. 


Kenneth MacKinnon 
Kenneth MacKinnon, director of per- 
sonnel, The Prudential, joined that or- 
ganization in 1929 when he entered the 
mail division after graduating from Rut- 





KENNETH MackKINNON 


gers Prep School. In 1935, as a member 
ot the Comptroller’s division, he assisted 
in the organization of the company’s 
first mortgage loan branch office. While 
attending Rutgers extension school he 
began work in a newly formed cost sur- 
vey group which revised the budgets 
for home and field offices, and handled 
difficult cost problems during the fol- 
lowing years. 

\s senior administrative assistant of 
Prudential in 19460 he traveled to regional 
offices setting up salary levels, installing 
personnel procedures and improving the 
office facilities which resulted in reduc- 
the turnover of office clerks. Pro- 
moted to assistant gener al manager of 
comptroller’s division in 1948, he held 
that position until he became director 
of personnel in 1952. 

A member of the Whist Club of the 
Oranges, he twice has been a member of 
the State Championship Team of Four, 
and he has held the New Jersey Open 
Pairs Championship. 


ing 


C. L. Reeder 


Dr. C. L. Reeder, medical director, 
Continental ‘Assurance, born on a farm, 
was convinced by his father at an early 
age that medicine offered the most at- 
tractive career for any one living in a 
small town. At age of 22 he was grad- 
uated from University of Illinois with 
an M.D. degree. Joining the Army re- 
serves he was able to complete a year 
of interneship and saw a good portion 
of the United States, plus Europe and 
the Philippines. After his release from 
the Army he decided to become engaged 








DR. C. L. REEDER 


at Chicago in work giving him more 
control of his time, the logical answer 
in his opinion being life insurance. He 
became assistant medical director of Fed- 
eral Life. In February, 1947, he joined 
Continental Assurance as an assistant 
medical director, the medical director be- 
ing the famed Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 
who is also author of books on home 
cffice life underwriting. At the present 
time Dr. Dingman is a vice president of 
the company. Dr. Reeder was advanced 
to medical director in February, 1950. 


James B. McIntosh 


James B. McIntosh, administrative as- 
sistant, New England Mutual Life, had 
an educational background including at- 
tendance at Milton High School, Bridg- 
ton Academy, Bates College, University 
of Miami and Boston University. 


JAMES B. 


McINTOSH 


In World War II he flew 53 missions 
with the 13th AAF in South Pacific hold- 
ing position of lead navigator and squad- 
ron navigator with 307th bomb group. 
From time to time he was assigned as 
navigator for General Street, command- 
ing officer, 13th AAF, and was dis- 
charged in June, 1945, with rank of cap- 
tain. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

Mr. McIntosh spent a year and a half 










in securities business with old firm of 
Stone & Webster and Blodgett, now 
Stone & Webster Securities. In 1940- 
1942 he expedited equipment for several 
foreign utility companies, arranged pri- 
orities and export licenses, and expedited 
delivery of material, from plants located 
throughout the nation. 

Retiring from the service he joined 
New England Mutual as a security an- 
alyst—1945-1950—where he supervised 
securities accounting, establishing and 
supervising a statistical section for the 
investment department. As a_ security 
analyst he also worked on direct place- 
ments and steel, textile machinery and 
office equipment industries. 

In 1950 he was appointed administra- 
tive assistant, his work being to execute 
assignments directed by President O. 
Kelley Anderson. This included research, 
public and employe relations and co- 
ordinating various activities. 

As 1954 chairman of insurance section, 
Greater Boston Community Fund the 
campaign is proving to be a great success. 
Mr. McIntosh is a member of Boston 
Security Analyst Society. His extra- 
curricular activities have included being 
president of Boston University junior 
class and permanent class president. He 
was chosen “Man of the Year.” Mr. and 
Mrs. McIntosh have four children. 


Otto V. Elder 


Otto V. Elder, vice president of Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, born in Providence, 
Ky., is a B.A. degree graduate of Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, class of ’22. He 
joined American Service Bureau in 
Louisville as an inspector in May, 1924. 

In August, 1925, he was transferred to 
Bureau’s St. Louis office where he sub- 
sequently became manager. In February, 





OTTO-*V. 


ELDER 


1935, he was made resident manager of 
the Bureau’s San Francisco office. Eight 
years later he returned East to become 
Chicago resident manager. Subsequently, 
he was made district manager directing 
ASB. activities in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. In January, 1953, he 
was appointed assistant vice president of 
the Bureau and on October 5 was elected 
vice president of the Bureau with major 
home office responsibilities. 

During the past ten years of his work 
in Chicago Mr. Elder has been active in 
Chicago Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association, Accident and Health Round 
Table, Chicago Accident and Health As- 
sociation and the Special Agents Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago and this year is 
serving as president of the Chicago 
Claim Association. 

He and Mrs. Elder are well known 
to the American Life Convention and 
home office life underwriter and claim 
groups, whose meetings they have regu- 
larly attended. 
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Will Rogers...and Double Duty Dollars 





AMERICA’s revered cowboy-humorist, Will 
Rogers, had this to say about life insurance some 
years before he died in a tragic plane crash: 


When I buy life insurance, not only dol 
know where I’m at, but my family knows 
where they're at. 


He recognized and put into words in his usual 
graphic way just what we are talking about when we 
describe our Double Duty Dollar plans. 


By explaining life insurance in terms of retire- 
ment security for the individual and income security 
for loved ones, Bankers/ifemen find it easier to dis- 
cover and satisfy the needs of their clients. Once those 
Double Duty Dollars are part of a man’s security 
program, he can truly agree with the sage “peace of 
mind” philosophy that Will Rogers wrapped up in 
twenty words. 


It’s difficult to measure the real value of such a 
plan once it has become the property of a man. It’s 
difficult, too, to measure the satisfaction that a Double 
Duty Dollar plan brings the man who sells it. 


The real, years-long reward for the Bankers//fe- 
man comes from the “thank you” of that friend when 
his policy makes money available quickly for an 
emergency or provides life-long income when he 
reaches retirement age ... or from the gratitude of a 
man’s family when a Double Duty Dollar plan does 
the job for which it was created. 











BANKERS 





COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
The Double Duty Dollar Company 
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We Have With Us 


Charles F. Harris 
Charles F. Harris, second vice presi- 
dent, State Mutual Life, has spent his 
entire business career in the life insur- 
ance business except for a short period 
in commercial banking. All that insur- 
ance experience has been with one com- 





CHARLES F. HARRIS 

pany. He joined State Mutual 28 years 
ago and his activity has been entirely 
confined to the home office underwriting 
phases. In 1950 he was made under- 
writing director and in 1953 was ad- 
vanced to second vice president where 
he now heads the company’s Ordinary 
underwriting division. 

During World War II he served over- 
seas as a finance and fiscal officer in- 
volving liaison with 36 U. S. military 
bases. He is active in the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association and In- 
stitute of Home Office Life Under- 
writers, having served on executive com- 
mittee of the latter. 


Robert B. Savage 

Robert B. Savage, secretary, Wiscon- 
sin National, a native of Cincinnati, at- 
tended University of Cincinnati. After 
a variety of positions he joined Union 
Central in 1931 as a policy change cal- 
culator, later becoming an underwriter 
and lay medical approver. He was policy 
loan division manager when he joined 





ROBERT B. SAVAGE 


Army in 1942 as a private becoming an 
officer in 1943 and being assigned as 
assistant to the director, Medical Statis- 
tics division, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. He retired from active duty in 1946 
aS a major and is now a lieutenant 
colonel in Medical Service Corps. 

Upon leaving the Army he became 
controller and personnel director, Wis- 
consin National Life, being promoted to 
secretary in 1949. 

Mr. Savage became an associate of 
Institute of Life Office Mz anagement As- 
sociation in 1934 and is now chairman 
of the Association’s A. and H. office 
methods and procedure committees. Ac- 
tive for several years in the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association he 
became its A. & H. vice president in 
1952. 


Victor S. Oulliber 


Victor S. Oulliber, president of Delta 


Life, after leaving high school in Cov- 
ington, La., 


got degrees from Tulane 





Bill Coran Studio 
VICTOR S. OULLIBER 
University and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He entered the insurance field_in 
1925 as a Prudential agent in New Or- 
leans. He joined in organizing the Delta 
Life, formerly the Tharp-Sontheimer 
Life, becoming vice president and gen- 
eral manager in 1935, executive vice 
president the following year and presi- 
dent on October 1, 1953. 

Mr. Oulliber is a past president of 
Louisiana Insurers Conference and past 
chairman of New Orleans Sales Execu- 
tive Council, and is a member of execu- 
tive committee of Life Insurers Confer- 
ence. He belongs to Southeastern Actu- 
aries Club, Rotary Club, Chamber = 
Commerce of New Orleans area and N 
tional Sales Executives, Inc. He is an 
avid reader of history and historical 
novels. 


Douglas K. Swinnerton 

Douglas K. Swinnerton, manager 
claims department, Pacific Mutual, joined 
that company in 1929, going directly into 
claims work at the home office, supple- 
menting his education with legal and 
accounting courses at night. In 1933 he 
was sent to the company’s Richmond 
claims office and a year later was trans- 
ferred to the claims office in Dallas. In 
“ie he was assigned to the company’s 
San Francisco area claims office and re- 
mained there until World War II. He 
was with the Marine Corps and served 
in North China with the Sixth Division. 
Following discharge from the service 





oday— 


he spent a year in the field with Pacific 
Mutual’s San Francisco general agency, 
returning to the home office claims de- 
partment in 1945. In 1951 he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s planning and 


DOUGLAS K. SWINNERTON 


coordinating department, becoming its 
manager in 1952. This year Mr. Swin- 
nerton was named to his present post. 

During 1952 Mr. Swinnerton served as 
Pacific Mutual’s representative on the 
western planning committee of the Life 
Office Management Association, on the 
Southern California Suggestion Plan As- 
sociation, and the National Suggestion 
Plan Association, 


Thomas P. Patterson 
Thomas P. Patterson, Western Life of 
Helena, Mont., is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Nebraska with a degree of B.S., 
and of George Washington University 
law school. He also has a degree from 


THOMAS P. PATTERSON 


University of Michigan. His first work 
was with Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. He then went with legal 
firm of Gunn, Rasch & Gunn, legal coun- 
sel for Western Life. 

Mr. Patterson is president of Helena 
Rotary Club and a director of Union 
Bank and Trust Co., Helena, Helena 
Chamber of Commerce of which he is 












vice president, and Florence Crittendon 
Home. He is a member of Montana 
Bar Association’s executive committee 
and is secretary-treasurer of Lewis and 
Clark County Bar Association. Also, he 
is instructor in business law, Carroll Col- 
lege, Helena, and a member of Lewis 
and Clark County, Montana State, Ne- 
braska State and American bar associ- 
ations. He specializes in income and 
estate taxation law. 


John W. Cromwell 


John W. Cromwell, secretary-comp- 
troller, Great American Reserve, Dallas, 
Texas, is a 15-year veteran with that 
company, the only employer he has had. 
He joined Great American Reserve at 
18 after graduation from Sunset High 
School, Dallas, starting as a bookkeeper 
and landng the job through answering a 
blind advertisement. The company, three 
years old at the time, was growing fast 


under the leadership of President and 





JOHN W. CROMWELL 


Co-Founder Travis T. Wallace. 

Mr. Cromwell attended night classes at 
Dallas College. Eighteen months after 
joining the company he was advanced 
to auditor and then received these pro- 
motions in rapid order: comptroller, 
treasurer, member of the board of di- 
rectors and of the administrative com- 
mittee and finally secretary-comptroller. 
He is office manager and in administra- 
tive committee is spokesman for the 
home office personnel. 

Mr. Cromwell entered World War II 
asa private, being discharged as a cap- 
tain in the Army’s finance department. 
He is a member of LOMA’s Southwest- 
ern regional planning committee and 
accident and health methods committee; 
is an associate member of LOMA Insti- 
tute and is teaching some LOMA courses. 
A Mason, he also belongs to Insurance 
Club of Dallas. 


Walter S. Bearden, Jr. 


Walter S. Bearden, Jr., vice president 
and manager, Industrial department, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, started with 
the company in 1932 shortly following 
graduation from Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. Pte being an agent in At- 
lanta and New Orleans he was advanced 
to superintendent and transferred to 
Akron, O., later working in that capacity 
also in Inglewood, Cal., and Louisville. 

Returning to home office in 1935 he 
was assigned to the actuarial department, 
later becoming a record supervisor in 
the agents’ record division. Four years 
later he was made a supervisor in the 
Industrial department; then in 1940 be- 
came assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. A decade later he was appointed 
assistant vice president, being advanced 
to his present position at beginning of 
this year. 

At Vanderbilt Mr. Bearden was busi- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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hey call it the ‘Jumping Juvenile’ 


“Jumping Juvenile” is the name given by our agents to a new kind 
of life insurance for children between the ages of 1* and 15. 


The nickname springs from the fact that this ingenious policy automati- 
cally leaps to five times its face amount when the boy or girl reaches 21. 
But the initial, low premium is unchanging throughout life. 


Officially known as the Junior Estate Burper, this new policy is one 
of the latest additions to the New England Mutual agent’s sales kit. 
It is another example of this company’s continuous program to make 
life insurance more useful . . . to make it easier for the agent to sell. 


Here, again, is an explanation of why you frequently hear New England 
Mutual referred to as “the insurance man’s life insurance company.” 
*Age 41% in New York State 


m NEW ENGLAND €& MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Chrysler 
and the 


The sale in October of the 
Building East, 32 


leasehold of the 


stories tall, 
Chrysler Building, 77 
stories tall, and Graybar Building, 36 
stories tall, is reported to have involved 
the largest purchase price in real estate 


history with exception of Rockefeller 
Center transaction. The October deal 
exceeded by half a million dollars the 


price paid for the Empire State, tallest 
office The Chrys- 
ler-Graybar transaction involved the in- 
the Equitable Life Assur- 
$40,000,000 in first 
Excluding in- 


building in the world. 


vestment by 


ance Society of and 
leasehold mortgage bonds. 
terest adjustments, this required the in- 
vestment by the Equitable of only 
$75,000 in new 


Representatives of the Equitable So- 


money. 


ciety in the transaction were Vice Presi- 
dents Glenn McHugh and Walter M. 
Harvey, Jr. William Zeckendorf, presi- 
dent of Webb & Knapp, an outstanding 
estate concern, was the principal 
figure representing the 
the 


real 
new owners of 
property. 
Strong List of Tenants 
The 
the Equitable an opportunity to invest its 
an indenture 


sale of these properties provided 


funds in bonds secured by 
New York City 
tenanted by strong tenants, among whom 
Texas Co., Conde Nast Pub- 
lications, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Freeport 
Sulphur Co., the Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Yale 
& Towne Chrysler 
Sales Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Steel Corp., Owens-ll- 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 
National 


on prime real estate 


were the 


Manufacturing Co., 
Corp., 
Corp., Republic 
linois Glass Co., 
Co., Chase 
Hanover Bank. The investment involved 
exhaustive analyses and appraisals of 
properties by three appraisers. 

At the time of the purchase, 
table owned $12,425,000 344% 
bonds of W. P. Chester Corp., pur- 
chased in 1952, secured by an indenture 
covering the Chrysler Building East and 
the Chrysler leasehold. The Equitable 
also held $27,500,000 C. I. T. Financial 
Corp. note 214s due March 1, 1955. In 
consummating the new investment, the 
existing indenture sec uring the Chrysler 
mortgage bonds was amended to cover 
the Graybar leasehold and the Equitable 
delivered the $12,425,000 Chrysler mort- 
gage bonds, the $27,500,000 C. I. T. notes 
and $75,000 in cash for the $40,000,000 
new bonds due September 1, 1973 bearing 
interest at 4.2% per annum until March 


Tea Bank and the 


the Equi- 
mortgage 


1, 1955 and at 4%% thereafter. The 
owner was reported to have sold the 
$27,500,000 C. I. T. Financial Corp. note 
? 


24s on approximately a 34% basis, less 
commissions, and the interest of 4.2% 
on the new bonds until March 1, 1955 
was designed to take into account the 
discount on the C. I. T. notes. As a re- 
sult of the transaction, the Equitable 
substantially increased the investment 
yield on the funds invested in the Chrys- 
ler mortgage bonds and the C.I. T. notes. 


Sinking Fund Provisions 


Sinking fund provisions provide for 
retirement of 81% of the new bonds by 
maturity in 1973. In connection with the 
sale of the properties, additional renewal 
options of the Chrysler and Graybar 





WALTER M. HARVEY, JR. 


leaseholds were obtained so that the last 
renewal of the Chrysler and Graybar 
leaseholds expire in 2029. 

3y reason of the amounts involved, 
adequate title insurance protection pre- 
sented a problem. This was resolved by 


uitable $40,000,000 Investment 
In Chrysler-Graybar Realty Deal 


Fabian Bachrach 
GLENN McHUGH 
obtaining the policy of Home Title Guar- 
and Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. in the amount of $40,000,000, on 
which both companies are liable for the 
full amount and liability under the policy 
in excess of primary retention by the 


At 78 Walker Gets His CLU Degree 


A. Walker of the W. B. Cush- 
man agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me. Rockland, 
that state), the distinction of be- 
inning his study for CLU degree when 
5. He was the oldest man to begin such 
a study, and the degree was conferred 
on him at the last annual convention, 
Cleveland, of National Association of 
Life Underwriters. , 

The life insurance sales apprenticeship 
of Mr. Walker began with Metropolitan 
Life at Brockton, Mass., under Dennis 
Monahan, then manager, and whose son, 


Louis 


(who lives in 
has 


g 
Je 


John D., is suburban Chicago manager of 
Metropolit: in and former NALU presi- 
dent. 


Why He Undertook the Study 


When Mr. Walker’s close personal 
friend, Arthur L. Cushman, was ap- 
pointed Northwestern Mutual Life gen- 
eral agent for Maine three decades ago 
Mr. Walker entered his friend’s agency. 
Since the death of A. L. Cushman the 
agency has been conducted by W. Brad- 
ford Cushman, his son. 

For many years Mr. Walker had been 
a minister of the Baptist and Unitarian 
churches. Since entering life insurance 
he has been interested in all movements 
to professionalize the standards of the 
business. His decision to become a CLU 
came in this way he said: 

“Many have asked me why at 75 I de- 
cided to become a CLU. I felt that the 
work might help to retard the inevitable 
processes of senescence and would also 
aid my personal morale. Being of studi- 
ous mind, I felt that I could easily divert 
my general reading habits into CLU 
channels without any injury to my busi- 


ness. Inasmuch as I have to read and 
study something anyway, why not take 
such a course? 


“A little study every day, but really 


LOUIS A. WALKER 


every day, is what counts. Subcon- 
sciously, the mind works over the prob- 
lems encountered if material is fed into 
it daily. 

“Any one equipped sufficiently to take 
this course can do it by an average of 15 
minutes study daily from October 1 to 
June annually. Now that I am a CLU I 
should feel like an impostor if I did not 
continue to study along these lines much 
more than I did to obtain the degree. 
I do not intend that it shall become a 
hollow title, but an expanding experience. 
Incidentally, my third year of study for 
CLU showed most personal life insur- 
ance production in my experience.” 












issuers was reinsured in 27 title compa- 
nies from coast to coast. 


Glenn McHugh 


Glenn McHugh was a noted figure in 
the legal world before joining the Equi- 
table Society. He holds degrees from 
University of Wisconsin and Columbia. 
He was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1921 and to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1926 

In 1920-21 Mr. McHugh was in the 
legislative’ drafting research bureau of 
Columbia University. For the next five 
years he was assistant counsel, office of 
legislative counsel, United States Senate. 
He then became special assistant, agri- 
cultural adjustment administration, Ex- 
port-Import Bank and was special ad- 
viser on foreign trade to the president. 
He joined the Equitable in November, 
1926, became second vice president a 
decade later and was made vice presi- 
dent in 1944, In World War I he was in 
the 86th and 9th Divisions, and was dis- 
charged as a first lieutenant in infantry. 

Walter M. Harvey, Jr. 


Walter M. Harvey, Jr., was graduated 
from University of Washington with a 
B.A. degree. He became associated with 
Albert B. Ashforth, Inc., as a mortgage 
and real estate broker from 1926 to 1933 
and in latter year joined the Equitable 
as rental manager of the Flatiron Build- 
ing. Then, he became supervisor of its 
former New York mortgage depart- 
ment. When that department was merged 
with the city mortgage department Mr. 
Harvey became supervisor for the New 
York City territory. 

Mr. Harvey 1s a member of the united 
business committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers, and vice chairman of 
the fund raising campaign for United 
Hospital Fund. 


Famed Montgomery Ward 
Group Insurance of 1912 


In describing the Montgomery Ward 
Group insurance taken out in Equitable 
Society by the Chicago mail order house 
on July 12, 1912, Louise Ise of the Equi- 
table, in her new book on Group insur- 
ance, devotes to this contract an entire 
chapter because of its importance as a 
historical Group insurance contract. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is a western 
mail order house whose main headquar- 
ters are in Chicago. 

The original insurance consisted of 
two master policies. One insured the 
employes at main Chicago headquarters; 
the other covered personnel of Kansas 
City branch. At outset 2,912 employes 
were insured for a total of $5,946,000, 
only those having been with the organi- 
zation six months or more being eligible. 
The plan provided for immediate pay- 
ment of $100 to facilitate burial arrange- 
ments and in addition a a lump sum death 
benefit of one year’s salary, not exceed- 
ing $3,000 on employes who had no wife, 
disabled or dependent husband, or chil- 
dren under 16. If there were a wife or 
a disabled or dependent husband no lump 
sum benefit was paid. Instead, a weekly 
payment of 25% of wages was guaran- 
teed for four years certain, and until 
death, but only if beneficiary remained 
unmarried. There were a number of 
other details relative to benefits and 
longevity of service and life. 

The initial premium rates charged 
were 5% less than Equitable’s individual 
yearly Term insurance rates because it 
was expected that administrative ex- 
penses would be reduced through econo- 
mies in mass accounting and the waiving 
of individual ex-medical exams. 
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Offers: AN UNUSUALLY WIDE VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE 
PERSONAL PROTECTION PLANS INCLUDING--- 


























© Two low-cost Preferred Risk policies 
eThree low premium plans in the Family Guardian series 


e Very low premium Term contracts—for 5, 10, 15 and 20 years, and to 


age 70 


A $10 per month per $1,000 disability income provision—maturing the policy 
for the face amount at age 65—that may be added to any of our regular 


policies, including Term 


A complete line of Juvenile policies, including a new "5 for | at 21" 


Three low premium Mortgage Cancellation plans, running for 15, 20 or 25 


years 


Commercial Accident and Health policies 
e Guaranteed Renewable Disability contracts 


© Hospital Expense plans 
~~ we 


General insurance boohéns — surplus writers are cordially 
sivctledl fo val the nearest Guardian manager, or write 


fo the homme office, for further information. 
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The Life Office Associa- 
tion Institute has 
schedule of seminars for 
educational managers and 
Many companies have such representa- 
tives at their home offices. It is because 
they have such numerous problems in 
common and also to make them better 


Management 
completed its 1953 
home office 
instructors. 


acquainted with the best current meth- 
ods of home office instruction that the 
Institute held its seminars. These ses- 
sions in 1953 were in New York City, 
Atlanta and Dallas, the New York meet- 
ings (held at the head office of Life 
Office Management Association), being 
in October. In all, representatives from 


JAMES H. KOHLERMAN 


31 life insurance companies participated 
in the 1953 seminars. 


LOMA Institute Established in 1932 


The LOMA Institute, which was estab- 
lished in 1932, is the educational division 
of LOMA. Frank L. Rowland is manag- 
ing director and L. R. Woodward is sec- 
retary-treasurer of LOMA. Educational 
director is James H. Kohlerman and 
associate educational director is R. W. 
Lederer. President of LOMA is Noel S. 
Baker, vice president, John Hancock. 


Kohlerman and Lederer Conduct 
Seminar 

seminar in New York was con- 
ducted by Messrs. Kohlerman and Led- 
erer. The program was designed to help 
both new and experienced instructors of 
company study courses. Teaching tech- 
niques of seasoned instructors were im- 
proved by actual practice, supplemented 
by criticisms and suggestions. New in- 
structors thus acquire more confidence 
in approaching their classes by acquir- 
ing information on possible problems 
and advance knowledge on how to meet 
such difficulties 

Observations of class sessions have 
convinced the LOMA Institute that com- 
pany instructors, especially new ones, 
may handicap themselves in two ways: 
neglect to develop student participation 


The 





eminars y= ; = Nice ee 


Under Auspices Of Life Office Management Association 


Institute They Have Been Held This Year In 
New York, Atlanta and Dallas 


to the extent desirable in adult classes; 


and not take advantage of such visual 
aids as charts, blackboards, films and 
readily available materials from their 


sales promotion departments. 
At seminars, particular attention was 
given to correcting such weaknesses. 
Basic principles of discussion leadership 
are treated, with emphasis on the use 
of questions as means of checking stu- 
dents’ grasp of key ideas. 


26,000 Have Enrolled for Exams 


The LOMA educational program, con- 
sisting of three courses subdivided into 
examinations, exists to meet the life in- 
surance educational needs of both home- 
office and _ field-office employes. In 


ce ympanies 


Course I, students learn the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance and obtain a 
general knowledge of the functions of 
practically every department of a life 
company. The second and third courses 
become progressively more specialized; 
the latter, called the Fellowship Course, 
being specifically directed toward per- 
sons making a career of the life insur- 
ance business. 

Since the LOMA Institute program 
was launched in 1932, 26,000 home-office 
and field-office employes in the United 


States and Canada have enrolled for 
examinations. Of this number, 7,500 men 
and women have already earned the 


Institute Certificate by passing the four 
Course I examinations; 1,700 have quali- 


55 New Texas Life Cos. Start In 1953 


Life Commissioner Garland A. Smith Tells What Corrective 
Legislation Is Needed to Remedy This Situation 


Representatives of the financially strong, well conducted and old-established domestic 
life insurance compamies of Texas are disturbed by the great influx of new companies 
domiciled in Texas and the extravagant statements by some of these entrants into the 


life insurance field as to what they are offering the public in the 
? tactics. 
with splendid agency organizations and executives 


protection as well as their competitive 
for years, 


way of life insurance 
The companies : which have been operating 
of ability and integrity 


are strongly convinced that legislation is needed for stiffer requirements before a com- 


pany can succeed in launching itself in the state and begin operations. 


A new stock life 


insurance company can start in Texas with $25,000 capital. 


More than 55 new companies have been organised in Texas since 


with some other arrivals in sight. 
is the Texas State Insurance Department. 
unsuccessfully in the last legislature. The 


January 1, 1953, 


No one ts greater concerned with this situation than 
Attempts to remedy this condition were made 
E astern Underwriter asked the nez 


v chairman 


of the Texas Board of Insurance Commissioners and who is also Life Ralatenne Com- 


missioner—Garland A. Smith—for the views of the Department on this subject. 


missioner Smith said in reply: 


“No exact drafts of proposed legisla- 
tion have been prepared by Texas De- 
partment. However, we recognize certain 
weaknesses in the present insurance stat- 
utes and we feel that the industry would 
be benefited by corrective legislation 
covering the following subjects: 

Stocks, Bonds and Debentures 

“Securities issued by insurance com- 
pe inies, including their capital stock cer- 
tific ates, are exempt from the Securities 
Act. Therefore, such securities are 
neither subject to the regulations of the 
Secretary of State or the Board of In- 
surance Commissioners. Undoubtedly, 
many investors feel safe in purchasing a 
security of an insurance company as 
there is a general impression that some 
safeguard is provided to the investor. In 
actuality, the risk element may be far 
greater than the risk assumed by pur- 
chasing stocks, bonds, debentures, etc., 
of corporations in general. 


Mutual Benefit Associations 


“Many of mutual benefit associations 
have found it necessary to make rate 
increases when it is evident that the 
mortuary fund is becoming depleted. 
Some have alleviated their financial diffi- 
culties by reducing benefits rather than 
increasing premiums. In either event 
the policyholder feels that the insurer 
has breached its contract. Technically, 
there is no breach since the policy is 





Com- 


GARLAND A. SMITH 


subject to the constitution, by-laws and 
all future amendments thereto. Since 
actuarial science can determine, with rea- 
sonable certainty, the cost of insurance, 
no association should be permitted to is- 


(Continued on Page 60) 

















































































fied as Associates of the Institute by 
completing both Courses I and II; and 
more than 500 have been awarded the 
Institute Fellowship diploma, entitling 
them to use after their names the desig- 
nation F.L.M.I. (Fellow, Life Manage- 





R. W. LEDERER 


ment Institute) and to wear the Fellow- 
ship Key. 

Data gathered at seminars and in a 
recent Institute questionnaire indicate 
that in excess of 90% of the students 
who wrote LOMA Institute 1953 exam- 
inations had the benefit of classroom in- 
struction, either in companies or at local 
colleges. In general, companies invite 
all employes to write the four Course I 
examinations, although some basis of se- 
lection is often applied in admitting stu- 
dents to classes for more advanced ex- 
aminations. Companies that employ col- 
lege graduates as management trainees 
usually expect, if not require, such men 
to pass at least the Institute’s Course II. 

Expanding recognition of the value of 
LOMA courses is indicated by the fact 
that companies meet or refund all exam- 
inations and textbook expenses of suc- 
cessful students. More than 50% of the 
companies with students have adopted 
some type of incentive plan, either cash 
awards or salary increases. About 45% 
of the companies providing study classes 
compensate their instructors in some 
manner. 


LOMA Formed in 1924 


The LOMA was organized in 1924 by 
Frank L. Rowland and a small group of 
associates. Purpose of the association 
is to assist in improving life office man- 
agement through the pooling of experi- 
ence and research of its member compa- 
nies. The association now has a mem- 
bership of 264 United States and Can- 
ada companies and some have their 
home offices in other nations. During 
the past year LOMA has coordinated 
the efforts and findings of 13 standing 
committees, all composed of specialists 
trom member companies. 
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The Most 
Rewarding 

f Job in the 
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By S.T. W. 
Equitable Society Representative 


































When | first broke into life insurance the big problem 
was how to get people to take advantage of it. Then it 
struck me that I was approaching people from the wrong 
point of view. That was to make money for myself. I 
suddenly realized that insurance was just as important 
to society as medicine or law—that its function is to help 
assure the economic “health” of the community — and 
that insurance is the easiest and most sensible way for 
the average man to make his future secure. 

When you approach a prospect on that basis— when 
what benefits him most is your primary aim—your own 
rewards come automatically. And one of those rewards 





aig is the warm feeling you enjoy from helping people to 
in a help themselves. 

nates Bennett Wallace, now a junior partner in our lead- 
cam- ing law firm is a good example. Ben may never have 
1 in- made it if it weren’t for the Equitable Education Endow- 
st ment Plan his father took out when Ben was born. You 
se I see, his father died only a few years later, but Equitable 
f se- took care of Ben’s future. 

po I’m glad I’m an insurance man. I’m proud of the 
col- regard my friends and neighbors have for me. And I’m 
ae proud of my company. The Equitable Life Assurance 
e II. Society is a great organization of men and women who 
e of work together to help keep our country the best place 
= in the world to live in. 

“the , OR 

pted - 4 

cash Ae 

ed THE: EQUITABLE 

— LIFE ASSURANCE 

i SOCIETY 

p of OF THE UNITED STATES 

oo One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a rep- 393 Seventh Avenue, ies York I, N. Y. 

eri- resentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 


his community by selling life insurance. 
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Ohio Insurance Division 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of the insurance business, budget limita- 
tions have prevented any enlargement of 
the staff of the Division during the last 
ten years. Only by taking full advantage 
of the excellent experience of its per- 
sonnel has the Division been able to keep 
pace with the growth of the business. 
Its supervisory officers have had a total 
of 127 years of service in the Division 
or an average of 14 vears per man. The 
record of the staff of insurance company 
examiners is particularly impressive. 
Twenty examiners have served a total 
of 247 years in their jobs and have a 
total of an additional 101 years of pre- 
vious insurance accounting experience to 
establish an insurance account- 
ing experience examiner of more 
than 17 years. 

The enviable record of the Ohio Divi- 
sion of Insurance for efficiency and 
experience has established it as an ex- 
cellent example of state supervision in 
action. 


average 
per 


Superintendent Robinson 

(Continued from Page 4) 
public servant whose great wisdom and 
long experience make him outstanding 
in his field of endeavor. While the Ohio 
Insurance Department and the supervi- 
sion of insurance have been his life, he 
has found time for a variety of civic 
and religious activities, which include 
the trusteeship of the big Tenth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church (the University 
Church) in Columbus and the Masonic 
bodies in which he holds all degrees 
through the 32nd. In 1951, his Alma 
Mater, Miami University, awarded him 
the coveted Bishop Medal “for meritori- 
ous public service.” 

\ bachelor, Mr. Robinson lives 
his sister, Mrs. Louella Herbert. 

Whether it feels his firm but gentle 
restraining hand or follows his wise and 
inspiring counsel, the insurance frater- 
nity hopes “Roby” will be Superintend- 
ent for a long time to come and the in- 
suring public knows that as long as he is 
there the highest ideals will be main 
tained in state supervision. 


with 


Arthur 1. Vorys 


(Continued from Page 4) 

ernors, Attorneys General and Insurance 
Commissioners” held in Chicago in that 
year he served on the committee ap- 
pointed to draft uniform and remedial 
life insurance legislation. He took a 
leading part in the collaboration of state 
officers and forward-looking life insur- 
ance executives out of which came the 
group of statutes which is now the basis 
of the regulation of the life insurance 
business throughout most of the nation 


Early Took “Insurance Is Interstate 
Commerce” Position 


\s early as 1903, Vorys had startled 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners by declaring that insur 
ance was interstate commerce and could 
be regulated as such. His argument, 
which is a singularly precise forecast of 
one of the basic rationals of the SEUA 
decision, ran as follows: 

“A single policy, viewed as one con 
tract of indemnitv cannot be deemed 
commerce, but insurance, viewed as an 
institution which loosens the deterrent 
fetters of fear of risk and encourages 
the promotion of commercial enter 
prise, which protects the subjects of 
commerce, while in traffic, while in 
preparation, transportation and at des- 
tination, is now the indispensable 
‘handmaid of commerce,’ and there 
fore, an instrumentality of commerce.” 
Although Vorys retired from public 

office at the end of 1907 and declined a 
place in the administration of President 
Taft, he continued his interest in the de- 
velopment of uniform laws regulating in- 
surance. In a report to the Governor of 





Pogue’s Studio 
WILLIAM C. SAFFORD 


Ohio concerning a committee of the 
legislature appointed to recommend such 
legislation, his successor said “The com- 
mittee so appointed had the benefit of 
the experience and counsel of my pre- 
decessor.” 

For several years after retiring to pri- 


W..- LEE SHIELD 


vate practice of law, Vorys was chairman 
of the Committee on Insurance Law of 
the American Bar Association and in 
1915 he served as general chairman of 
the World Insurance Congress which was 
held in San Francisco in that year. 

Mr. Vorys died in 1933, but he will 
long be remembered for the intelligent 





JOHN A. LLOYD 


foresight, the ability to persuade and to 
induce cooperation of governmental su- 
pervisors and company officials and the 
persistent efforts to “harmonize incon- 
sistencies and lack of conformity to 
changed conditions” which made him one 
of the fathers of modern insurance regu- 
lation. 





Toronto's New Insurance Center 


(Continued 
Manufacturers Life, Crown Life and 
Continental Casualty adhere to the first 
Confederation Life 
erect staff 


school of thought. 


L.O.F. 
near, 


have decided to 
quarters but 
main building. They believe it is desir- 
able for their employes to get completely 
office atmosphere for 


and 


separate from the 


away from any 


lunch and recreation. 


from Page 5) 

Most of the companies provide an of- 
ficers’ dining room, served from the staff 
kitchen, regardless of whether the latter 
is in the main building or a separate one. 
As a rule, a directors’ dining room is 
also considered necessary, or, as an al- 
ternative, dining facilities are provided 
in the board room. If the staff kitchen 
is located in a separate building, then 





Manufacturer Life’s new addition towers over original six-story building. Interior 
finish and furnishings are identical throughout. 


it is necessary to make special kitchen 
arrangements for the directors’ dining 
room, 


The Architects 


Having the same architects for all five 
buildings has simplified and expedited 
the work. Along with the company staffs, 
the architectural firm, Marani & Morris 
of Toronto, has done a great deal of 
research on the subject of life insurance 
company requirements, and has had wide 
experience in the design of such build- 
ings. 

Marani & Morris has also been re- 
tained by a sixth company, the North 
American Life Assurance Co., which is 
adding to its present building in down- 
town Toronto. The original structure, 
built in 1932 and also designed by Marani 
& Morris, was laid out for future ex- 
pansion. Thus, in the case of this com- 
pany, there was no necessity to move at 
this time. 


Ferdinand Marani a Busy 
Toronto Architéct 


Ferdinand Marani, a prominent Tor- 
onto architect, whose firm Marani & 
Morris, is engaged in the work of plan- 
ing the architectural features of the new 
insurance center development in Tor- 
onto described on page five, attended 
University of Toronto. In World War 
I he was commanding a Toronto regi- 
ment, spending his off-duty time making 
drawings. He began to sell sketches for 
building of summer homes. 

In 1929 Mr. Marani went into partner- 
ship with Robert Schofield Morris, a 
graduate of McGill University, who had 
worked in New York. By the time 
World War II began Marani & Morris 
had some impressive achievements be- 
hind it, including the Bank of Canada’s 
head office building in Ottawa, Prince of 
Wales College at Charlottetown, Prince 


Edward Island; and North American 
Life’s building in Toronto. During 


World War IT he designed some special 
buildings for the RCAF. He was pro- 
moted to a captain in 1942 and in 1945 
was awarded the Order of the British 
Empire. In 1947 he was elected to the 
Royal Canadian Academy. He is to de- 
sign a new addition for the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington. 


XUM 
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1953 Assets of Legal Reserve Cos. Will Top $78.6 billion 


Review of Investments Given Before Life Insurance Association 
At Waldorf-Astoria Meeting by Dr. James J. O'Leary, 


Director of Investment Research 


investments of life 
year 1953 was 
Life Insurance 
Dr. James ‘J. 
director of im- 
address was made 


The record of the 
insurance companies for the 
subject of a review before 


America by 





Association of 
O’Leary, the 

vestment research. The 
Vald wf -/ 


A ssociation’s 


at annual meeting in 1 storia. 


The assets of all United States legal 


reserve life insurance companies, it 1S 


estimated, will amount to $78.6 billion 
as of the end of 1953. Industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds account for an esti- 
mated $15.7 billion, approximately 20% 
of total assets. Public utility bonds ac- 
count for $12.9 billion and railroad bonds 
for approximately $3.6 billion. United 


I 
are expected to to- 
Mortg: 


Governments 
$9.8 billion. 


including both 


States 
~_ 






tal approximately 
business and resi- 
to $23.3 billion, or 
assets. Stock hold- 
$2.6 billion and 
Other 
asset accounts are policy loans, $2.9 
cash, $1.1 billion, and miscel- 


assets $2.1 billion. 


1 
loans, 





loans, amount 


30% of te 


dential! 





nearly 
re estimated at 
$2.0 billion. 





estate at impor- 


tant 
billion, 


laneous 
U. S. Government Securities 
United 


continued 


States Gov- 


through- 


The disposal of 


ernment. securities 


out 1953, but at a much slower pace than 
in previous years. With year-end hold- 
ings estimated at $9.8 billion, a decline 
of approximately $450 million has oc- 
curred since December 31, 1952. Last 
year holdings of United States Govern- 
ments declined by $757 million and in 
1951 by nearly $2.5 billion. The decline 


the rate of Government bond fiquida- 


in 

tion reflected a modest reduction in the 
net rate of investment in the private 
sectors of the national economy, but the 


large, amounting to 


still 


approximately 


volume was 
$5.6 billion. 
Nominal increases are reflected in rail- 
road bond investments. Holdings of pub- 
bonds increased by $950 
industrial and 


More 


loans were 


lic utility 


nearly 
million and holdings of 
miscellaneous bonds by $2.0 billion. 
than $2.0 billion of 
added to the companies’ 
f about $100 


sponding 


mortgage 
irae a gain 
over the 
1952. 


holdings and policy loans each increased 
] ; 


million corre- 


increase in Real estate 


less than $200 million during 1953. 
Stock holdings increased by approxi- 
mately $150 million during the year. It 


should be noted that stocks (except for 
preferreds) are 
that 
affected substan- 


directly placed 


market, 


a few 


valued at and changes in 


dollar 
tially by changes in market prices. Mod- 
est purchases of preferred shares seem 
to be indicated for some companies dom- 
icilled in New York State but as in 
1952 New York State companies remained 
largly inactive in the common. stock 
market. 
Acquisitions of 


holdings may be 


new investments to- 


taled $10.2 billion during the first nine 
months of 1953, a decline of approxi- 
mately $575 million from the correspond- 
ing period of 1952. However, the decline 
was primarily in the Government sector, 
the acquisition of U. S. Governments 
amounting to $2.7 billion as compared 
with $3.4 billion in the corresponding 
period of 1952. In the private areas of 
the economy, acquisitions increased by 
$100 million. 

Mortgage loans represented the larg- 
est single acquisition by the life insur- 
ance companies during the first nine 
months of this year. They totaled nearly 
$3.2 billion, an increase of $231 million 
over the same period last year. A slight 
decline occurred in the acquisition of 
veterans’ loans. There was virtually no 
change in non-farm FHA’s and an in- 
crease of about $260 million in new con- 
ventional loans. Mortgage loans have 
always been a prime investment outlet 
for the life insurance companies, and 
1953 has been no exception. So far as 
the life insurance companies are con- 
cerned, their purchases of mortgages this 
year lend little support to the widely 
heard complaint of a shortage of mort- 
gage money. The large volume of these 
loans added to the companies’ portfolios 
during 1953 raised the proportion of 
assets invested in mortgages despite the 
fact that amortization payments were 
increasing in size and, of course, were 
operating to reduce the total amount 
of outstanding loans. At the end of 1953 
mortgages accounted for nearly 30% of 
the total assets of U. S. companies, the 
highest proportion since 1933. 

Apart from mortgage loans, U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities represented the larg- 
est single acquisition. As in the com- 
parable period in 1952, however, the pur- 
chase of Treasury bills, most of which 
mature within approximately 90 days, 
accounted for the large volume of ac- 
quisitions in this segment of the market. 
Industrial and = miscellaneous bonds, 
where the longer maturities lead to much 
lower turnover rates, again were ac- 
quired in very large amounts—$2.5 bil- 
lion as compared with $2.6 billion in the 
first nine months of 1952. Acquisitions 
of public utility bonds amounted to $784 
million, a modest increase over the cor- 
responding period 1952. Policy loans 
ranged from $387 million to $425 million. 


Interest Rates and Net Investment 
Earnings 


Net investment earnings before Fed- 
eral income taxes for all U. S. life com- 
panies in 1953 are estimated by the As- 


sociation at roughly $2.5 b‘llion, an in- 
crease of approximately $200 million 
over the earnings reported in 1952. It is 
expected that the rate of net investment 
earnings will also be somewhat higher 
than last year, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 3.35%. The rate after taxes 
is estimated at 3.13%. 

Net investment earnings reached a low 
point of 2.88% in 1947. The Federal In- 
come Tax law then in effect did not 
require the companies to pay a tax in that 
year. Since then the rate of investment 


earnings has advanced nearly 50 basis 
points but Federal income taxes have 
absorbed more than half of this in- 


crease. The net rate after taxes still is 
far short of the rate earned during the 
years when many !ife insurance policies 
still in force today were issued. The 





JAMES J. O’LEARY 


modest rise in interest rates since the 
war has enabled the companies in many 
instances to increase dividends to policy- 
holders and to ease to that extent the 
financial burdens of the large insurance 
programs necessary for adequate pro- 
tection under the prevailing high cost of 
living. 
Even 
rates, 


interest 
wide- 


increase in 
provoked 


small 
has 


this 
however, 


spread attacks upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Administration in 
Washington. As one read the newspaper 


accounts of the comments of some of 


our Congressmen and_ Senators last 
Spring, it might have been thought that 
interest rates had risen as sharply as 


most other prices in the postwar .Amer- 
ican economy. Yet the facts are that 
even when yields were at their peak this 
Spring institutional lenders seldom were 
able to obtain more than 5% on residen- 
tial mortgages, and 4% to 4%% was 
pretty much the range on investments in 
new bond issues. These rates are little 
changed from those obtained on new 
investments in 1952 

“Advocates of low interest rates as 
enduring Government policy should re- 
member that interest payments are in- 
come as well as expenses,” said Dr. 
O'Leary. “When interest rates decline 
they reduce expenses for Mr. Jones but 
they also reduce his income. It is seri- 
ously to be doubted whether high inter- 
est rates are any more of a deterrent 
to business activity than are high prices 
in general. 

Be ivings institutions like life insurance 
companies occupy a unique position in 
respect to interest rates. 'When rates 
rise policyholders gain no income di- 
rectly but the cost of their insurance 
declines. and funds are freed for addi- 
tional insurance protection or for other 
uses. Some idea of the significance to 
policyholders of the decline in interest 
rates since the depression can be seen 
from the fact that the net investment 
income of the companies would have 
been $1.2 billion greater in 1953 if the 
1930 level of rates had prevailed—a sum 
sufficient to provide nearly $40 billion 


protection 


1952:” 


of additional 


life insurance 
of the average 


‘mix’ in force in 
Valuation of Securities 

As indicated in the 1952 record of life 
insurance investments, for the past sev- 
eral years the companies have been 
working toward a_ thorough revision 
of the securities valuations standards 
used for statement purposes. The need 
for this revision arises from the uncer- 
tainties of market valuation particularly 
under depressed business conditions and 
from the limitations inadvertently placed 
upon the companies’ investment outlets. 

Substantial progress has been made 
this year in that a new system embrac- 
ing most of the proposals of the Hubbell 
Plan has been approved by the Commis- 
sioners for 1953 statements. The new 
system does not permit the companies 
to value on an amortized basis all bonds 
not in default but it is believed that 
it does come close to this desirable ob- 
jective. It sets up two tests for cor- 
porate bonds. The first test is designed 
to dispose of the great majority of bonds 
held by the life insurance companies 
and known to be of high-grade quality. 
Under this test bonds will be amortiz- 
able if they are rated in one of the first 
four rating grades of any of the three 
established rating agencies. For bonds 
not so rated, amortization will be per- 
mitted if average earnings over the past 
five years and actual earnings in either 
of the last two years have covered in- 
terest charges one and one-half times 
before taxes and if funded debt does 
not exceed 50 to 75% of total capitali- 
zation, the precise amount depending 
upon the industry involved. Most of the 
corporate bonds held by the life insur- 
ance companies meet this test handily. 
These bonds will be accepted without 
further question as amortizable for state- 
ment purposes, and will carry an annual 
reserve of 1/20 of 1% per year. 

Corporate Bonds 

Corporate bonds which fail this test 
are subjected to a second test. This test 
provides for a one-times coverage and 
sets up various requirements in respect 
to current liabilities, to the availability 
of cash to meet capital needs, and to 
other financial matters. Securities which 
pass this test are also amortizable but 
they become “Class 2” securities requir- 
ing 1% reserve per year. It should be 
noted that “Class 2” securities include 
not only all bonds failing test No. 1 but 
also all stocks. 

Certain specific exceptions, such as 
railroad equipment trust obligations and 
obligations of non-profit. institutions, are 
provided for in separate paragraphs of 
the valuation resolution. To take care 
of the various special situations that are 
sure to arise the Commisioners’ Sub- 
committee on Valuation of Securities has 
discretionary authority to declare a se- 


curity eligible for amortization even 
though it does not meet the tests. Con- 


versely, the Commissioners also can re- 
quire market valuation (or its equiva- 
lent) of securities that do pass the tests 
if in their judgment they are too weak 
to be recorded on an amortized basis, 
but this is a reservation of authority that 
it is understood will be used only in 
extreme cases. 

The reserve rules remain the same as 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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3 , combined with the broadest of special pension contract 

3 coverages look to National Life of Vermont. Of special 

3 interest to top management are these National Life features 

: for pension and deferred distribution profit sharing plans: 
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¢ GRADED DEATH BENEFITS 
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3 ‘ for the substandard and uninsurable which enable an em- 
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> National on a participating basis at guaranteed interest, 
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Institute 


Rasinces Must Be Alert 
To Change, Says Johnson 


CONSTANT STUDY NEEDED 








Institute President Offers Subjects 
Which Must Have Attention of 


Life Insurance Fraternity 





Calling on business to engage in con- 
stant change and research Holgar J. 
Johnson, president, Institute of Life In- 
surance, said it cannot be assumed that 
any phase of life insurance as conducted 
today will be either adequate for tomor- 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


row or will fill future patterns. “We 
must be alert to changes,” he said in 
his annual address before Institute an- 
nual meeting. 

Questions Needing Study 

Among questions asked by Mr. John- 
son as needing study in the period just 
ahead are these: 

Can our present agency system, with 
its preponderance of individual selling, 
do the job, or must some better and 
more effective method be found ? 

Are present types of contracts ade- 
quate to meet the public’s desires to- 
morrow? 

Will changes in longevity change 
the approach to underwriting and the 
premium structure or even have its 
effect on our method of distribution ? 

Does the future forecast new ap- 
proaches for the investment portfolio; 
will the position of the United States 
as a world power create new problems 
for the investment of funds; will the 
development of world trade have an 
effect on our future portfolios ? 

What about the great growth of 
atomic energy and the speed of trans- 
portation? How will it affect our 
business ? 


hice MAI Eicligaiaitoes 


Charles J. Lick, chief appraiser for 
Occidental Life of California, has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, and 
has been awarded the professional des- 
ignation M. A. I. (Member, Appraisal 
Institute). 

Mr. Lick has 17 years experience in 
appraising residential, residential in- 
come, commercial and industrial prop- 
erties, 20 years experience in office 
building management, and 28 years ex- 
perience in construction cost estimating. 

He attended Southwestern University 
Law School, and is a member and past 
secretary of the American Society of 
Appraisers, member of the Los Angeles 
Realty Board and the Los Angeles 
County Residential Research committee. 


Og Be Pee 


Insurance 





Paul F. Clark Chairman 
Inst. of Life Insurance 


PRESIDENT OF JOHN HANCOCK 





Former NALU President; Founded Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table; Former 
General Agent 


Paul F. Clark, president of John Han- 
cock, is the new chairman of. Institute of 
Life Insurance succeeding Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. 

Mr. Clark, who has spent his entire 
business life with John Hancock start- 
ing as an agent in Baltimore was so 
successful in the production field that 
he became a Million Dollar Round Table 
member and president of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. He is 
given credit by NALU for founding the 
Round Table. 

Came to Boston When 28 

In May, 1921 when he was 28 the 
John Hancock brought Mr. Clark to 
30oston and later he became the principal 
general agent of the company, and in 
year when panic started (fall of 1929) 
the agency had been producing at rate 
of $22,000,000 a year. He began a re- 
cruiting campaign which resulted, among 
other personalities, in Clarence W. 
Wyatt and Frank T. Bobst entering the 
agency. Mr. Wyatt is now vice presi- 
dent in charge of Group and Mr. ‘Bobst 
for years has been a successful general 
agent. Four or five years after opening 
the agency he started a women’s depart- 
ment, two of the stars he developed 
being Corinne V. Loomis, who became 
manager of the women’s department, and 
the late Martha Boott who at times had 
led all the Hancock women. 

Mr. Clark was elected a vice presi- 


Annual 


Meeting 








Boris, Boston 


PAUL F. CLARK 


dent in 1938 and a director of the com- 
pany in 1941. He was elected president 
in 1944 succeeding Guy W. Cox who 
became chairman. 
An Outstanding Citizen 

Mr. Clark is one of Boston’s most 
eminent citizens. He is a director of 
American Research and Development 
Corp., Freedoms Foundation, Boston 
YMCA, First National Bank of Boston, 
Armour and Company, Northwestern 
University, New England Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston University, Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad and is New England 
representative of University of Pennsyl- 
vania Council on Development. He at- 
tended Denison University in Ohio and 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


How Institute Meets Changes in 


Social and Economic Conditions 


The constant efforts of the Institute of 
Life Insurance towards meeting the 
changes in social and economic condi- 
tions were reviewed at the Institute’s 
annus il meeting by four of the organiza- 
tion’s division heads. 

The whole operation of the press divi- 
sion has to be geared to change, Dudley 
B. Martin, director of the press division, 
said. 

“Because life insurance does not exist 
in a vacuum, it has to reflect and give 
recognition to the social and economic 
developments that constantly are going 
on about us,” he said. 


Ad Campaign on How America 
Is Changing 

Donald F. Barnes, director of the 
promotion and advertising division, out- 
lined the Institute’s current advertising 
campaign on, “How America Is Chang- 
ing,” and said that it had evoked more 
public comment and praise than any 
campaign previously undertaken. 

“We are hoping that in bringing these 
sound and constructive ideas to the 
minds of all Americans, there will be 
nothing so constant as the awareness of 
change, plus the willingness to do some- 
thing about the changes that are in 
truth opportunities today,” he said. 

Women’s Needs 


The great changes that have come 
about in recent years in the area of 


women’s responsibilities, needs, interests 
and opportunities were discussed by Mrs. 
Marion S. Eberly, director of women’s 
division. 

“Most changes in attitude come gradu- 
ally, by small degrees,” she said, “and 
become obvious only when one takes a 
look backward. The American woman 
today, using intuition just as confidently 
as her grandmother, is in addition de- 
manding facts. The woman of today is 
seeking facts from industry, from insti- 
tutions of education, from her city or 
home town government, from her na- 
tional government, and from the U.N. 
She is well aware of the difference be- 
tween fact and propaganda.” 


Educational Channels 


Edward B. Burr, director of educa- 
tional division, told of the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in edu- 
cational channels over the years. In line 
with this, he pointed out, business, 
labor, church groups, government, phil- 
anthropic organizations are more and 
more fulfilling their responsibilities to 
education. Millions of children are today 
being prepared for later life with a 
fundamental knowledge of life insur- 
ance. “We can anticipate new genera- 
tions of people who have a_ broader 
understanding of our product and a 
more sympathetic attitude toward it” 
he said. 


Wriston Asks Closer 
Western World Ties 


BROWN UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


Tells Institute U. S. Needs More Self- 
Confidence; War With Soviet 
Not Imminent 


Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, in a talk before Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance this week, said 
most of the world is now convinced that 
Russia is not likely to launch an attack 
in the immediate future. “The central 
task of American diplomacy,” he added, 
“is to use this period of lull in the cold 
war to consolidate the Western world 
still further. We must exhibit a reason- 
able self-confidence by being ready to 
negotiate whenever negotiation is pos- 
sible. We must rid ourselves of that 
inferiority complex’ so well summarized 
by Will Rogers that ‘we never lost a 
war or won a conference.’ Although that 
statement is inaccurate, it is ingrained 
in our habits of mind and prevents us 
from translating our consciousness of 
physical power into self-confidence in 
dealing with others across the confer- 
ence table.” 

Dr. Wriston declared that much of the 
world is more fearful that we will bring 
about a war than that Russia will do so. 
Irritation with such misinterpretation 
of our motives or underestimation of our 
diplomatic skill achieves no purpose. The 
first step in repairing our situation is to 
see the United States through the eyes 
of those who fear our “instability.” We 
must make the great effort necessary to 
understand why the word “satellite,” 
which means to us those nations who 
always vote with Russia, is sometimes 
applied to various Latin American na- 
tions who always vote with us and even 
to Japan which has had to conform its 
policy to the American will. 

“The domestic difficulties of the Soviet 
Union are much greater than our own,” 
said Dr. Wriston. “Our relations with 
our allies are probably better than the 
real relations between Russia and _ its 
satellites; but, by reason of concen- 
trated power and control of expression, 
they have been able to exploit the dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
its allies much more effectively than we 
have been able to exploit the tensions 
within Russia or between Russia and 
its satellites.” 


Institute’s Health Broadcasts 
Told and Shown at Meeting 


Heart disease in all its forms will take 
a toll of more than $1 billion in life in- 
surance death claims this year Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, consultant on health and wel- 
fare of Institute of Life Insurance told 
its annual meeting this week. 

The Institute has been presenting a 
radio series in cooperation with the 


Mutual Broadcasting System, “The 
Search That Never Ends,” which 
dramatically explores each week a 


health and welfare subject of particular 
interest to the people of America. Dur- 
ing each program, a prominent guest 
speaker is introduced to discuss pertinent 
facts relating to each broadcast. 

At this week’s meeting of the Institute, 
a dramatized preview was presented of 
the radio program to be broadcast over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System next 
Tuesday, entitled, “Conserving Your 
Heart.” The guest speaker was Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific director 
of the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund, which has contributed more than 
$5,500,000 to research on heart disease 
over the past eight years. 
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CHECK LIST FOR PEOPLE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
of * Does your Insurance Com— * Have you taken advantage 
sti- pany have your correct of policy provisions to 
aid name and address? have your insurance paid 
on Are premium notices being as a monthly income? 
1 received promptly? 
is mer Have you made provision 
ed Does your beneficiary know : 
’ aes for income in the event of 
1d where your policies are ‘ : 
sickness or accident? 
rid kept? 
yn- : : 
a Are ene obildren provided Are you covered under the 
»s- for in your insurance? Social Security Act? If 
lat Have any of the benefici- so, do you understand its 
ed aries changed their names? provisions? Do you know 
a Have there been any changes the amount of the benefits 
lat among other dependents? to which you and your 
ed Rhee family might be entitled? 
us Have you named a contin- 
t beneficiary or 
of eo Should any of your insur- 
in beneficiaries? h : 
oa ance be designated specif-— 
Have you any loans on any ically for paying off a 
he of your spaurencet If so, mortgage; supplying educa- 
ie have you availed yourself tional funds; providing a 
50. of plans for convenient retirement income, etc.? 
= repayment? 
oe Have you any policies Is your family (or other 
+o which have lapsed that beneficiary) familiar with 
es might be eligible for the objectives of your 
i reinstatement? Life Insurance program? 
ho 
es 
a- 
en 
ts 
et * 
A Is Your Life Insurance Program Up to Date? 
ne 
ts 
n- Conditions may be different today than this service because it enables policyholders Agent has more than eleven years of serv- 
they were when you took out your Life to get the most out of their Life Insurance. ice with our Company. Furthermore, each 
e Insurance. For example, you may have If you are a Metropolitan policyholder | Metropolitan Agent has behind him the 
ve married, had additional children, or there or if you do not have a Life Insurance agent experience of his local district office and 
1 might be other family situations which could to advise you, a good man to check with is of experts in the home office. 
require a change in beneficiary. There could your local Metropolitan Agent. Through As service to the policyholder is the very 
have been changes rhage business sid other him the Company’s Policy Review Service backbone of the Metropolitan Agent’s busi- 
is phases of ce ap that make it wiseto i, yours for the asking. ness, you will find him ready and anxious 
review your Life Insurance program. : ie 
g ; y P 6 ; The intensive training and experience of © be of assistance whenever he can. 
~ Listed above are — which the Metropolitan Agent have made him a Get to know your Metropolitan Agent 
ss you may apply to the Life Insurance you competent life underwriter, capable of help- _ better. His advice will go a long way toward 
is have in force. These will help you to decide ing you review your program in the light of helping you secure, from your Life Insur- 
a whether or not your program is up to date. current circumstances. From the standpoint —_ance program, the greatest possible measure 
It may well be that in order to find satis- of experience, the average Metropolitan of protection for yourself and your family. 
a factory answers to these questions you will 
sd need technical assistance. Any qualified 
iF Life Insurance agent will be glad to offer 
. . . ° COPYRIGHT 1953-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
a this assistance, but it would be wise to get . : f 
T in: touch: with Gh agdat: who: originally Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
: " (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
a — a By OT Beane oe 1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
it it is advisable that he review your program 
with you every year or so. Agents and com- This advertisement in two colors, appeared in the October issues of Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, 
; panies welcome the opportunity to render Saturday Evening Post, Business Week, U. S. News and World Report. 
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Life 


Insurance 


Association 


of America Annual 


Meeting 





Elect Louis W. Dawson 
President of LIAA 


PROMINENT ‘ON | COMMITTEES 
Mutual Life of ‘Sele York President 
Formerly Its General Counsel; 
Graduate of Cornell 
“ee W. Davy 
Life of New York, 


president Mutual 
was this week elected 
cathe of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of Americi 1. One of the leading 
figures in the business he has been chair- 


vson, 


man or otherwise active on important 
joint industry committees. 

\ native of Boonton, N. J., he en- 
tered Cornell University where after a 
year he enlisted in World War I as a 


LOUIS W. DAWSON 
second class seaman in the Navy. He re- 
turned to Cornell for another year’s 
study but in May, 1918, re-entered the 
active service of the Navy. Resuming 
studies at Cornell after the Armistice 
mpleted his legal studies in 1919. 
time, he had been active in extra- 
curricular matters as a member of the 
basketball squad, captain of the Law 
1001 on team and editor-in- 
chief of le Law Quarterly. His scholar- 





Sc 








ship won him membership in the Order 
f the Coif, honorary law society, and 
he was awarded the Boardman Scholar 
ship 


Joined Mutual Life in 1928 





Upor leaving Cornell Mr Dawso1 
joined a prot minent New York law firm, 
Investment Review 
(Continued from Page 20) 

in 1951 except that 


have established 
h the companies 

















to use reserve funds 

ITS l 11 losses. Statistics 

1 1953 reserves will not be available 

il af the end of the year but it is 

tl] most npanies will be 
minimum 

The 1 is hopeful that these 

tests to protect surpluses in 

period ess declines. As far as 

an be l t the present time few 

not it will fail to pass 

sts. Thi seem to be true 

in bad times as well as in good times 

but of course there is. as yet no real 

experience under the rules. The new 

solutions have gone a long way toward 

neeting the valuation objectives of the 

npanies, and while the Hubbell Plan 

as not been adopted in its entirety 

there is plenty of time for modification 


after more experience has been obtained 


with the new system. 





becoming a partner in 1926. In 1928 he 
entered the law department of Mutual 
Life, becoming assistant general counsel 
in 1936 and vice president and general 
counsel two years later. He became ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1949 and presi- 


dent in 1950. He was made a trustee 
of the company in 1941. 

He is a past president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel and was 
chairman of the joint legislative com- 


mittee of LIAA and ALC. 


LIAA Investment Research Program 


During the year two reports have been 
published providing the results of re- 
search financed by the life insurance 
study entitled “Invest- 
Plan Ap- 
prepared by Professors C. S. 
Cottle and W. T. Whitman of 
University and published by 
Hill Book Co., 
critical analysis of formula plans used 
stock purchases 

second, “The Volume of 
Bond Financing Since 1900,” 
prepared by Dr. W. Braddock Hickman 
of the staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and published by the 
Princeton University Press, is the first 
volume to be released on the basis of 
the corporate bond research project of 
the Bureau. It presents aggregate 
Statistics relating to new offerings, ex- 
tinguishments, and the outstanding vol- 
ume of corporate bonds, as well as 
statistics relating to total new defaults, 
default settlements, and outstanding 
bonds in default. All of these data are 
for the period since 1900, so that valu- 
able information on trends in corporate 
financing is made available. gs other 
reports are expected to be released next 
year providing information on invest- 
ment experience in corporate bonds of 
various types, showing such data as ex- 


business. One, a 


ment Timing—the Formula 
proach,” 
Emory 
McGraw- 
provides a_ valuable 


to time common and 
sales. The 


Corporate 


pected yields at purchase, realized yields, 
and rates. The importance of the 
project as a whole is indicated by the 
fact that it has already aided in ob- 
taining helpful amendments to state laws 
and regulations governing the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies, trust 
funds, and mutual savings banks. 


Other Major Studies 


Two other major studies being financed 
by the Association have advanced toward 
publication during the year. The first, 

‘The Study of Saving and the American 

Capital Market,” is being conducted by 
Dr. Raymond W. Goldsmith. The study 
has been completed and the results, 
which will appear in three volumes, are 
now in process of publication by Princ- 
ton University Press and should be re- 
leased early next year. This study will 
provide an authoritative and compre- 
hensive picture of the flow of saving in 
the American economy in the first half 
of the century. The other project, which 
is being conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Simon Kuznets, deals with the sub- 
ject of the prospective demand for capi- 
tal funds. 

“By studying the various forces which 


loss 


in the past led to demand for capital, 
and by appraising these and new factors 
which have developed recently, Dr. 


staff will try to shed 
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Kuznets and his 


(Continued on 





We would like. 


to our many 


who made the y 


at this time. 
express our sincere appreciation 
business associates 


year 1953 such a 
successful one for this ageney 


To One And All 


erry Christmas 
and 
A Happy New Year 
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AGENCY inc. 


DAVID A. CARR, Pres. - 


Cc F 
Agency Mgr Continental Assurance Company 


Chicago, III 


50 Eust 42 Street * New York 17 * OXford 7-3424 


MICHAEL A. WILTON, V.-Pres 


Hutchinson Sees 
Weak Foreign Policy 


LAFAYETTE PRESIDENT’S TALK 


Calls Concept of World Court, United 
Nations anid League of Nations 
Worthy One 


The people of the United States most 
deeply desire a foreign policy which they 
can understand, which is consonant with 
the ideals of America and which the 
world can also comprehend. 

In making this statement before Life 
Insurance Association of America this 
week Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, 
president of Lafayette College, said that 
through two World Wars and_ the 
Korean War we have done our best at 
enormous cost in money and lives of 
finest young men. 

“Despite these sacrifices and despite 
military victories,” he said, “we have no 
more than muddled through. We are cer- 
tain now that our foreign policies have 
been those of expediency at any given 
moment. The result has been a whole 
series of agreements and reversals, of 
misunderstandings and disappointments 
of which we are thoroughly ashamed. 


The United Nations 


“Any faint efforts to define such a 
foreign policy have been muted and con- 
fused by an altogether noble attempt to 
subordinate our purposes to those of 
some parliament of the nations. The 
concept of the League of Nations, World 
Court and United Nations is sound and 
must have our support. But our very 
support of this idea has tended to pre- 
vent the emergence of any clear Ameri- 
can policy. We have deferred to these 
constituent assemblies, hoping that from 
such confused and conflicting groups 
there might emerge policy greater than 
our own. We have assumed that they 
would create for us our foreign policy.” 

Experience with the U. S. Congress is 
that great policies emerge from that 
body only when some party defines its 
objectives, presents and advocates such 
policy, and finally secures agreement 
thereto. The concept of assembly actions 
does not preclude policy conviction on 
the part of those who should render 
leadership—in any assembly. The main 
weakness of the United Nations is not 
inherent in the United Nations. Its main 
weakness is the lack of policy in the 
United States to which the world is now 
looking for strong leadership and for 
whole-hearted advocacy of the right in 
international affairs. 


Clear Policy Needed 


“What the world needs, what the 
United Nations needs, what America 
needs now a clear and entirely noble 
American foreign policy,” he continued. 
“There is no question in my mind but 
that this administration in Washington 
was elected by the people in the hope 
that such should emerge. If this is true 
then this is a most pertinent and im- 
portant subject for our discussion here 
today. 

“The issue before the world is not 
communism, as we like to think it is. 
The issue yesterday was not fascism as 
ve like to think it was. The issue then 
was the issue of human freedom, which 
certain nations were bent on destroying. 
The issue now is the intent of one power 
to conquer the world and enslave man- 
kind as they have already enslaved their 
own people and the people of their 
satellite nations. It is indeed tragic that 
this should be the issue before the world. 
We are reluctant to admit it. We are 
reluctant because we have been living in 
the happy illusion that this battle for 
human freedom was fought and won long 
ago. We grew up with the impression 
that by the blood of the heroes through- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope 


gives balance to motion. 


Tradition, product and management 


give balance to a life insurance company. 
Fidelity is 


a well- balanced company. 


13% 
nniversdry. 
1878 1953 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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We Have With Us Tod 


Ben J. Helphand 


Ben J. Helphand, associate actuary, 
Pacific Mutual Life, was born in Fre- 
mont, Nebraska and lived there until he 
completed his first three years of college 
at University of Nebraska. He was grad- 
uated from University of Iowa in 1936 
with a Bachelor’s degree in economics 
and a year later took his Master’s de- 
gree in mathematics. Immediately upon 
receiving his master’s degree he joined 





BEN J. HELPHAND 


the actuarial department of the Pacific 
Mutual, remaining there until 1942 when 
he entered the service in the Air Corps, 
entering as a private and after graduat- 
ing from Officer Candidate School went 
overseas as a first lieutenant; later was 
promoted to captain. 

At the end of the war he entered the 
South Carolina Insurance Department as 
actuary. A year later, in 1947, he re- 
turned to the Pacific Mutual, and in 
1948 began specialization in the field of 
accident and health insurance. He be- 
came assistant actuary in 1950; associate 
actuary in 1952 and this year was as- 
signed the responsibility of manager of 
the actuarial department. 

Mr. Helphand is a member of the 
Toastmasters International; Actuarial 
Club of the Pacific States and Los An- 
geles Actuarial Club. He has been a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries since 
1952. 


Dr. Eugene V. Higgins 


Dr. Eugene V. Higgins, medical di- 
rector, North American Reassurance, is 
a graduate of Seton Hall College, South 
Orange and Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia. Upon completion of his 
internship at Jefferson Hospital, he was 
appointed a member of the surgical staff 
and was associated in practice with Dr. 
Warren E. Davis, clinical professor of 
plastic and reconstructive surgery at 
Jefferson Hospital. Subsequently Dr. 
Higgins was awarded a fellowship in 
hematology and served on the medical 
staff of Jefferson Medical College and 
Hospital. 

Dr. Higgins began his experience in life 
insurance with the United States Life in 
1945, first as assistant medical director 
and later as associate medical director. 
He became associate medical director of 
Manhattan Life in 1948, remaining until 
September, 1951, at w hich time he joined 














DR. EUGENE V. HIGGINS 
the staff of the North American Re- 
assurance as assistant medical director. 
In March, 1953, he was appointed asso- 
ciate medical director and was appointed 
to his present post on November 1. 
Dr. Higgins’ special interest is cardi- 
ology and he presented a paper on 
“Heart Disease” before the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters in September, 
1952. 


Joseph W. Scott 


Joseph W. Scott, administrative as- 
sistant in charge of accounting division, 
Mutual Life of New York, joined the 
company in 1948. In those five years 
he has initiated administrative proce- 
dures for two major programs; the 


JOSEPH W. SCOTT 


“Single Debit” system for accounting for 
mortgage investments in 1949 and the 
“auto-truck fleet lease plan” in 1951. 

Formerly he was comptroller of A. C. 
Sanger & Co., Inc., manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative; and comptroller of D. E. 
Sanford Co.; then became senior ac- 
countant with Cohen & Becker, certified 
public accountants. 

Mr. Scott is a graduate of Catholic 
University of America and attended New 
York Law. School. Following graduation 
from college he took a business training 
course at General Electric Co. in Bridge- 


port, Conn. In World War II he had 





ay¥— 


three years experience as a pilot in the 
Army Air Corps. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air 
Medal with 13 Oak Leaf clusters. 





Harold P. Stebbins 


Harold P. Stebbins, vice president and 
secretary, Bankers Life of Nebraska, 
born in South Dakota, is a graduate of 





HAROLD P. STEBBINS 


University of Nebraska. In June, 1926, 
immediately following his leaving that 
university he joined Bankers Life In- 





Walter S. Bearden 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ness manager for The Hustler, the stu- 
dent newspaper, acting in that capacity 
for two years; was varsity track mana- 
ger and a member of the Owl and Com- 
modore clubs. A member of board of 
deacons of Westminster Presbyterian 





WALTER S. BEARDEN, JR. 


Church, Nashville, he has been on board 
of that city’s Community Chest. Also 
he has been a board member of Travel- 
ers Aid Society. He belongs to the USO 
committee in Nashville and is a member 
of Belle Meade Country Club. 
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surance Co. as a clerk in its policy- 
holders service department. Made as- 
sistant secretary in 1932 he was elected 
to the board of directors in 1941. He 
became secretary of the company in 
id and vice president and secretary in 
1953. 
Active in the affairs of Life Office 
Management Association Mr. Stebbins 
has appeared on programs of its con- 
ferences and has served on_ several 
LOMA committees, currently being on 
LOMA mid-west planning committee. 





Whitlow B. Wallace 


Whitlow B. Wallace, secretary of Vol- 
unteer State Life, a graduate of Geérgia 
Institute of Technology, joined Volun- 





WHITLOW B. WALLACE 


teer State in 1934 and was made actu- 
arial assistant in 1940. Entering active 
service in the Navy he became a recruit- 
ing officer and later head of statistical 


branch, Bureau of Aeronautics. When 
discharged from the Navy he was a 


commander. Returning to the company 
in September, 1945, he was made assis- 
tant director of agencies. In 1949 he 
was elected secretary of Volunteer State. 





Robert B. Stewart 


Robert B. Stewart, vice president, 
Standard Life of Indiana, and who is 





= 
ROBERT B. STEWART 


also vice president and treasurer of Pur- 
due University, majored at University 
of Wisconsin in economics and finance, 
getting his Master’s degree there and 
also has a LL.D. from Butler University. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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In your hands 
rests the Security of others 







Today, with more life insurance in force 








than ever before, every career insurance 





man is faced with the greater responsibility 
to provide the best and safest protection for 
each of his policyholders. No one is better 
prepared to meet this challenge than the 
Berkshire Life Insurance agent with 114 
saleable Adult and Juvenile Life and Acci- 
dent & Health policies and riders... to take 
care of the three most vital problems: death, 


disability and old age. 





BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS 
are invited to write for full information 
about the many unusual sales opportunities 
with Berkshire Life’s complete portfolio of 
personal insurance. 


Keep Your Eye on. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


William W. Cary 


William W. Cary, secretary of board 
of trustees, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
is head of the company’s public rela- 


tions section. In 1933 he went with the 


company as secretary of the company’s 





WILLIAM W. CARY 
executive committee and board of 
trustees. Later, he was given the addi- 
tional duties of secretary to the late 
Michael J. Cleary, president of North- 
western Mutual. He became an officer 
of the company in 1947, 

Mr. Cary, who spent his early days in 
Emporia, Wis., and was engaged before 
coming to Wisconsin in new spaper work 
for the News and Tribune of Blackwell, 
Okla., and the Weekly News Review of 
Washington, D. C., is a graduate of 
University of Wisconsin. 

He has been active with 


Red Cross, 





Newark Business Library’s 


Life Insurance Bulletin 


The public library of Newark, N. J. 
(Marian C. Manley business librarian) 
devoted its November monthly bulletin, 
“Business Literature, ’ exclusively to life 
insurance. Books are listed of interest to 


the insured or to prospective policy- 
holders; to the agents; to home office 
executives; to home office as well as 


field; and to trust officers and attorneys. 
Thus, a most impressive collection of 
books is listed. 

Deciding what books should be in- 
cluded was the compilation of Mary P. 
McLean and Mary E. Hunt. They were 
guided by the thought that life insurance 
has a special significance in the Newark 
area. Two of the world’s leading life 
insurance companies are major em- 
ployers, investors and purchasers in 
Newark while investment in life insur- 
ance is a fundamental principle among 
its residents. With this predominant in- 


terest in mind the business library of 
Public Library of Newark has main- 
tained a strong collection of books, 


periodicals and services on the subject 
of life insurance. There has always been 
active cooperation with life insurance 
personnel. In 1953 this cooperation in- 
cluded a gift to the library of funds 
from Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey to be used in 
purchases to supplement the collection. 
As Newark also has home offices 
of large fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies the library also has books and 
periodicals covering those subjects. 


Community Chest and United Hospitals 
fund campaigns. He was chairman of 
the Milwaukee Downtown YMCA, co- 
chairman of the general gift section in 
YMCA building campaign and is now 
a member of the committee of man- 
agement, Milwaukee Downtown YMCA. 





Prue Minter 


Prue Minter, supervisor of Group de- 
partment, Great Southern Life, began 





PRUE MINTER 


tection. 








her formal education at what is now 
the Texas State College for Women. 
Later, she attended Southern Methodist 
University and then received her B. A. 
degree in English from University of 
Houston. Deciding to do graduate work 
in finance she has continued her studies 
there in business administration. Last 
September she received her Fellowship 
diploma in Life Office Management As- 
sociation, majoring in life insurance in- 
vestments. 

Miss Minter began her career in Great 
Southern 29 years ago in the actuarial 
department. She belongs to Great South- 
ern’s bowling league for women, and is 
an able bridge player. 





William C. Turpin 

William C. Turpin, vice president and 
counsel of Bankers Health & Life, Ma- 
con, Ga., was born in Milwood, Va., in 
what had been the home of his mother 
and her ancestors for generations. A 
graduate of University of Georgia and 
Law School of Mercer University he 
served 18 months in World War I. He 
has been president of both Macon and 
Georgia State bar associations, 

For years a senior warden of Christ 
Church, Macon, Mr. Turpin is currently 
chairman of that church’s board of trus- 
tees. Also, he is chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Atlanta. For three decades he 
has taught a Bible class. 

Mr. and Mrs. Turpin have two chil- 
dren—William N. and Edith Turpin Pot- 
ter. William N. was graduated from 
Dartmouth and Edith from Vassar, both 
getting through in three years and get- 
ting a Phi Beta Kappa key. Later, Wil- 





Service In Depth 


Every life insurance field man worth his salt believes 
in rendering the broadest possible service to his policy- 
holders. Because of the universal need for life insur- 
ance, depth of service is also an important factor in 
extending the underwriter’s field of usefulness and 
achievement. For over a half-century, Home Life pol- 
icies have been designed to enable the agent to serve 
every stratum of public need for life insurance pro- 











Better-than-average sales and service commissions on 
Regular Ordinary, Monthly Debit Ordinary and Weekly 
Premium business provide substantial incentives for 
Home Life agents to achieve top-to-bottom penetration 
of their all-embracing market. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


DANIEL J. WALSH 
President 


Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 








WILLIAM C. TURPIN 


liam N. won a Rhodes Scholarship and 
after graduation from Oxford he became 
a foreign service officer, now being in 
Belgrade. 


R. B. Stewart 


(Continued from Page 26) 


He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Dur- 
ing the World War he was special as- 
sistant, Bureau of Naval Personnel and 
chairman of the joint Army and Navy 
board for training unit contracts. He 
was in touch with many colleges main- 
taining training units. He has been 
chairman of the advisory committee to 
Veteran’s Administration during the en- 
tire G.I. training program. Currently, he 
is a trustee of Hanover College. 

Purdue University operates the largest 
aviation college program in the country, 
training hundreds of commercial airline 
students. The Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, of which he is secretary-treasurer, 
owns a number of airplanes, some of 
which are leased to the North Central 
Airline of which Mr. Stewart is a di- 
rector. At suggestion of Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board he has been active in reor- 
ganization and management of the Lake 
Central Airline. He was installed as 
president of the line and the territory of 
the company extended to where it now 
includes direct routes between Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, 
Columbus, Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Cleveland. Mr. Stewart is a member of 
both the executive and investment com- 
mittees of Standard Life. 


BROCHURE ON TEEN-AGERS 








One of Pamphlets Being Distributed by 
Metropolitan; Objective Is to 
Help Parents 


One of the life insurance companies is 
distributing a new brochure “Keeping Up 
with Teen-Agers,” written by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall. Its first publication was 
by Public Affairs Committee of New 
York. Objective of this pamphlet is fur- 
nishing information to parents in help- 
ing them understand the reasons behind 
teen-ager’s varied behavior. In its con- 
cluding page the brochure tells parents 
not to be discouraged if they don’t al- 
ways understand all the reasons actuat- 
ing such behavior. 

“You don’t need to feel that you’re a 
failure when certain things puzzle you,’ 
the pamphlet says. “It’s your interest 
and your wanting to understand that 
counts most. And don’t be alarmed by 
any frightening talk you may hear about 
the turbulent teens. It’s really a won- 
derful age. With patience, sympathetic 
understanding and the ability to see the 
humorous along with the serious side of 
things you'll make out very well. And so 
will your teenagers.” 
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LIFE UNDERWRITING 
A Career... 


that has everything! 


For the man who enjoys freedom of movement, unrestricted earnings 
me and a rare degree of long-range stability there is no career to match life 


underwriting. 


Take just one illustration of this stability to be found in the Penn 
ur. Mutual field: 


_ Over half of the 131 men in one of our 


x agency organizations have been with us for 
Be 20 years or more. 

en- 

i Twenty-one of these men, now in their 70’s 
oon and 80’s and eligible for retirement, have 
vo chosen to remain active because they have 
of found the business so rewarding in both per- 
di- sonal satisfaction and financial return. Their 
or average length of service is over 30 years. 

ike 

of Of the 131 men in this group, 96 have been 
20, with us over 5 years—an average service of 22 


nd years. The remaining 35 are newcomers in the 
m- past 5 years. 


The group of 35 newcomers includes men 
from 23 to 47 years old—all attracted by an 
opportunity not limited to any one age group. 


Unlimited long-term earning power; the security of a retirement plan; group 


. life, accident and sickness coverage; plus hospital and surgical expense benefits—all 
-W are offered the man with ambition, imagination and an aptitude for selling. What 
P- more could he ask? In what other business could he find so much? 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3 MALCOLM ADAM, President 

at Independence Square ee ee ee ee eae Philadelphia 
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Association Of Life Insurance 


Counsel 


Meeting 





Legal Right to Handle 
Unpopular “Causes’ 


AS SEEN BY AMERICAN BAR 


9 





Robert Dechert Reports on Boston 
Meeting of That Association; 
“Freedom to Read” Emphasized 





Robert Dechert, delegate to the House 
of Delegates, American Bar Association 
from the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, presented to the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at annual meet- 
ing here this week a report covering 
the annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Boston, August, 1953. 

Mr. Dechert discussed “Conferences of 
lawyers in life insurance companies”; 
Senator Bricker amendment; Social Se- 
benefits for 
lawyers; matters relating to legal fees 


curity and_ retirement 


and disciplinary procedures; and the 
advertising campaign of one of the casu- 


alty insurance groups. 


Individual Rights 


Mr. Dechert told of a recent report 
made to the American Bar Association 
committee by Whitney North Seymour 
of New York who is chairman of the 
committee on “individual rights as af- 
fected by national security.” The adop- 
tion of this report placed the ABA on 
record as supporting the proposition that 
lawyers have an obligation to represent 
defendants even in unpopular causes and 
their willingness to represent such de- 
fendants should not be counted against 
them. The ABA took a stand on the 
proposition that all defendants are en- 
titled to competent counsel even though 
their cause may be unpopular, and it also 
went on record as opposing any efforts 
to restrict the “freedom to read.” 

Justice Robert H. Jackson of the 
United States Supreme Court, as chair- 
man of the committee on the administra- 
tion of criminal] justice, reported to the 
Boston meeting a _ $50,000 “planning 
grant” from the Ford Foundation for 
preliminary study in the field of the 
proposed investigation into this subject, 


Dwight Brooke Is Head 
Of Life Counsel Ass’n 


NOTED DES MOINES FIGURE 





Active in Joint Committees of LIAA- 
ALC; Vice President and C 1, 
Bankers Life Co. 





Dwight Brooke, vice president and 
general counsel, Bankers Life Co., Des 
Moines, is new president of Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel. 


Born in West Liberty, Iowa, where his 


father was an attorney he attended 
school there until he entered Grinnell 
College. After three years at Grinnell 





under the jurisdiction of Justice Jack- 
son’s committee. This is one of the many 
research proposals in fields of law which 
it is believed will be supported by the 
Foundation and others with more readi- 
ness when the American Bar headquar- 
ters building in Chicago has been com- 
pleted. 





THERE 











. . . and the Prudential Agent is there, too! 


Prudential’s television show, “You Are There”, goes into millions of Amer- 
ican homes every other Sunday. It takes the Prudential Agent into those 
homes, too—and so do the Company’s newspaper ads and Jack Berch radio 
show. 


Prudential’s national advertising program, and the merchandising aids avail- 
able with it, are paving the way for the Prudential Agent practically ’round 
the clock. 


All the advertising and merchandising material is designed to help the 


Prudential Agent by influencing his prospect before, during and after all 
his calls. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 











he entered the College of Law, Univer- 
sity of lowa, from which he received his 
LL.B. degree in 1931. While there he was 
editor of the Law Review for two years 
and president of the Iowa Law School 
Association for a year. 

Upon graduation he entered the gen- 





DWIGHT BROOKE 


eral practice of law in Des Moines with 
Kelly, Shuttleworth & McManus and in 
1935 became a member of Holliday & 
Brooke. He left there in 1937 to join 
3ankers Life Co. In February, 1944, he 
entered the Navy and was commissioned 
a lieutenant when his service terminated. 

With Bankers Life Co. he became an 
attorney in 1937, general counsel in 1947 
and vice president and general counsel 
in 1951. He has been prominent in tax 
and other matters in joint industry as- 
sociations. Mr. Brooke as president of 
Association of Life Counsel succeeds 
William R. Shands of Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia. 


Purvis Talks of Regulation 
Authority and Management 


A. Frank Purvis, Jr., assistant general 
counsel, Pan-American Life, and former- 
ly with Louisiana State Insurance De- 
partment, had as subject of his address 
before Life Insurance 
Counsel this week, “Relative Responsi- 
bilities of Regulatory Authorities and 
Management.” 

Mr. Purvis said that management has 
duty to secure a fair and 
honest contract, financial solvency and 
honesty in operation as does govern- 
ment. Additionally, management is under 
a duty to the owners, whether stock- 
holders or policyholders, to operate on a 
sound and efficient basis which will as- 
sure continuance in business. Further- 
more, as a social institution, it has other 
obligations to act for the public good. 
None of such duties of management con- 
flict in any way with the duties and 
responsibilities of regulatory statutes. 
However, there are some conflicts, and 
he told what they were. 

He emphasized that management stand 
fast on its right to conduct its business 
as one recognized as “a legitimate busi- 
ness in which a citizen of good character 
has a constitutional right to engage 
without arbitrary restrictions.” 

“Where regulation is necessary,” he 
said, “it should be by law, not by men. 
And, when discretion on the part of the 
Superintendent of Insurance is involved 
there should be required that definite 
standards be fixed in the law, and that 
any delegated authority be strictly de- 
fined and based on stated tests for its 
exercise.” 
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J. T. Tipton Discusses 
Bankruptcy of Insured 


STATUS DIFFERS OVER YEARS 





Comments on Exemption of Policies; 
Demands of Trustees for Cash; 
Other Features 





Jere T. Tipton, general counsel, 
Volunteer State Life, read a paper this 
week before Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel here on the subject of 
bankruptcy of policy owners. He said 
that in several respects problems of 
bankruptcy are different from what they 
were 15 years ago, due to the changes 
and conditions that have been made to 
the Bankruptcy Act since then in respect 
to exemption of policies. 


Exemption Situation 


“Notice of bankruptcy frequently 
comes to a company prior to demand 
by the trustee for cash values and in 
such case it will be advisable to write 
the bankrupt and suggest that he in- 
quire of his attorney if the cash value 
of his policy is exempt under state law 
and if it has been claimed in the sched- 
ules. If the policy is not exempt, the 
bankrupt could be advised to make every 
effort to redeem it under Section 70a 
(5), and the idea of a policy loan, if 
available, could be suggested. 

“In all instances when the trustee 
seeks the cash value the company should 
insist upon a certified copy of the order 
of court authorizing the surrender of 
the policy and, except in cases where 
the company’s interests could not pos- 
sibly be jeopardized by the policy not 
being surrendered, no payment should 
be made to the trustee without the sur- 
render. 

“Finally, provision could be made in 
applications for policy loans or for ob- 
taining cash values for a statement un- 
der oath by the policy owner that bank- 
ruptcy proceedings are not pending by 
or against him, and, regardless of 
whether this would give the company 
any actual legal protection, it might have 
a deterring effect on a_ policyholder 
otherwise inclined, through ignorance or 
intention, to ignore his bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings when making such request. 


“Missouri Plan,” Aschemeyer 
Says, Is Bar to Politics 


Frank P. Aschemeyer, vice president 
and general counsel, General American 
Life, discussed the insurance law of 
Missouri in his talk before Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel this week. It 
was a supplement to, a paper presented 
to the Association on December 3, 1936 
by Sam B. Segree, associate general 
counsel, Midland Life of Kansas City 

In 1940 an amendment to the Missouri 
Constitution was adopted which made ef- 
fective a non-partisan plan of selection 
of judges of the Appellate Court and 
of the Circuit Courts in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, known as the Missouri 
Plan. A plan which has been adopted by 
several other states, it is designed to 
take the court out of politics. When 
vacancies occur they are filled by ap- 
pointment from a panel of three nomi- 
nees selected by a judicial nominating 
commission. The Governor must ap- 
point from the panel of nominees. 

After the appointee has served for at 
least a year he is required to run for 
retention of office. Similarly, upon the 
expiration of his term of office a judge 
may run for retention of office. A sepa- 
rate judicial ballot is used and in both 
cases the judge runs on his record and 
not against an opponent. 

In 1945 Missouri adopted a new con- 
stitution incorporating the non-partisan 
plan. The Constitution grants the 
Supreme Court the power to establish 
rules of practice and procedure for all 
courts. The basis of transfer of a case 
from one court of appeals to Supreme 
Court was enlarged. 


Funding Agreements 
Of “Buy and Sell”Nature 


METHODS OF USING INSURANCE 





H. S. Redeker Prefers “Entity Pur- 
chase” Plans If Practical; Also 


Discusses “Cross Purchase” 





Harry S. Redeker, general counsel, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in a talk to Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel this 
week, explained the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of the two popular 
methods by which life insurance is ap- 
plied for and owned to fund a partner- 
ship or corporation “buy and_ sell” 
agreement. His paper contains many re- 
cent source references and a_bibliog- 
raphy. 

Under “cross purchase” plans the in- 
dividual partners or shareholders take 
out and own the policies. Under “en- 


tity purchase” plans the partnership or 
corporation is the applicant for and 
owner of the policies. Advocates of 
cross purchase plans point to serious 
estate and income tax consequences 
that entity purchase plans may attract. 
Entity purchase advocates answer most 


of these contentions, and claim many 
additional advantages in support of their 
plans in the light of recent rulings and 
decisions. These advantages include 
simplicity and the ability to keep more 
of the life insurance in force as suc- 
cessive partners and shareholders die. 

The decision as to which plan to use 
must be reached by the attorney for the 
parties after careful consideration and 
appraisal of all the facts, according to 
Mr. Redeker. He expressed personal 
enthusiasm for entity purchase plans 
where they are deemed practicable, 
without implying criticism of those 
home office counsel who prefer cross 
purchase plans until more of the entity 
purchase problems have been exposed 
to the acid test of litigation. 


Insured’s Suit Based on 
Department Triennial Report 


On December 9 a hearing was held 
before Supreme Court of New York 
on a policyholder’s petition to compel the 
State of New York to correct alleged 
violations of legislative regulations by 
Equitable Society. The policyholder is 
Gustave B. Garfield of New York. He 
bases his petition on the recent triennial 
report made by the New York Insurance 
Department on Equitable Society. 


Panel on Home Office Counsel 
And The Practice of Law 


At annual meeting of Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel a discussion fol- 
lowed a paper read by Walter G. Nelson, 
Jr., general counsel, Nationa! Life of 
Vermont, on “Home Office Counsel and 
the Practice of Law.” Moderator was 
John Barker, vice president and general 
counsel. 

Harry S. Redeker, general counsel 
for Fidelity Mutual Life, one of the 
speakers at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, had as title of his paper, “Business 
Insurance Agreements.” 





FOR RENT 


Approx. 90 x 100 Irreg. 


FIRE PROOF BUILDING 
SPRINKLERED 


Excellent for Insurance or 
Bank Offices or Storage 
88-90 GOLD STREET 
Inquire: 
MURRAY H. WEINKRANTZ 


15 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
WOrth 2-5566 



















“You Are There,” 
Sunday. 





The Prudential is increasing the educational value of 


the TV show it sponsors every other 


Comments from teachers have been very 


The Television Teaching Aid program is 














Television Teaching Aids are being sent to secondary 


schools throughout the United States to help teachers use 
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gratifying. 


Agent’s prestige in his community. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 
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an educational service which adds to the Prudential 
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possibilities in the use 
of these materials ’ 
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in their classes. 














An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 


Should your child 
be a lawyer ? 


BY ROSCOE POUND 


FORMER DEAN 


‘OF HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
As told to Donald Robinson 


IME AND AGAIN, parents come to me asking whether 
their sons should choose the law as a calling. This is 
what I tell them: 


“It’s a long, hard grind to become a lawyer, but it’s 
worth it.” 


I then go on to say: 


“T know of no other profession that offers a boy so 
much opportunity for achieving wealth and prestige 
and, at the same time, affords him such possibilities for 
rendering real service to his community, his state and 
even his country.” 


In my opinion, you would be well counselled to make 
the same points to your son if he is wondering what to 
do with his life. I realize modern psychologists hold that 
a parent should never urge a child to enter any field 
which he doesn’t like. And I agree. Still, a little sound 
advice can do a child a lot of good. I say that on the 
basis of my own experience. 


When I was a senior at the University of Nebraska— 


that was quite a while ago, in 1888, to be exact—I 
started to think very seriously of botany as a career. The 
reason for this was simple. I was studying under an ex- 
ceptional old professor of botany who had me all excited 
about his subject. Luckily, I asked my father what he 
thought of it. Father was a man of practical, good sense 
and he quickly convinced me that I was much better 
suited for law than for botany. I have been deeply 
grateful to him ever since. 


There are two big things for you to remember about 
the practice of law. 


One is that it provides so wide a scope for the appli- 
cation of a boy’s native gifts. 


A lawyer can be primarily an advocate—a trial man, 
representing his clients in court before judge and jury. 
Or he can be chiefly an adviser, showing his clients how 
to stay out of court, informing them exactly what rights 
and what duties they have in the conduct of their affairs. 
Or, like many country lawyers, he can be a general prac- 
titioner and handle virtually every sort of legal activity. 
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children to a better future—and to 
remind parents that ‘The New York 
Life Agent in Your Community is a 


Good Man to Know.” 


Or, if he prefers, he can concentrate just on teaching and 
writing about the law. 


Each of these categories, of course, has its own ad- 
vantages. 


The advocate is constantly in the public eye. The 
adviser, especially if he gets to be the attorney for large 
enterprises, may often have a far-reaching effect upon 
the national economy. The general practitioner can win 
the same warm relationships with people that a family 
doctor enjoys. The law teacher and writer can make an 
enduring name for himself. 


But all of these categories have one thing in common. 
They will all bring a good lawyer the respect of his 
neighbors and associates and, as a rule, a substantial 
income. 


And that’s not all. The good lawyer can also look 
forward to proffers of ranking, remunerative posts in 
finance or industry. The heads of many of the greatest 
corporations in America started out as attorneys. 
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The second and perhaps the most significant thing for 
you to bear in mind about the practice of law is the 
chance it gives a boy for public service. 


Lawyers have always been leaders of public life in 
America. Twenty-four of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were lawyers. Twenty-one Presidents 
of the United States were lawyers. Congress and the 
state legislatures have been mainly staffed by lawyers. 
At last count, no less than 18,000 lawyers were serving 
their states, counties and cities as governors, judges, 
district attorneys and city corporation counsels. Thou- 
sands more were holding other important government 
Offices. 


The truth is that there is no better avenue to political 
achievement and service than the bar. 


“But is there room for more lawyers?” Parents con- 
tinually ask me that. 


I invariably answer them, “Yes.” 


I recognize that there are more than 200,000 lawyers 
in the United States today. Yet I know for a fact that 
there is a need for more good lawyers. 


You must never forget, though, that it takes a lot of 
hard work to become a good lawyer. 


A boy must first spend at least three years in college; 
in some states four. And he must get high grades or he 
won’t be accepted by an accredited law school. If he is 
admitted to law school, he next must put in three years 
of still more intensive effort in order to win the cherished 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. ; 


Even then his hard work is not done. 


He has to “pass the bar.” This is an examination 
given by the various states to determine whether a man 
has a thorough knowledge and understanding of the law. 


Vital as the capacity for hard work is, I don’t want 
you to think that it is the sole prerequisite to success in 
the legal profession. After a half-century of teaching the 
law, I know that a boy must have certain other natural 
attributes, as well. 


No. 1 is character. A lawyer must have integrity, 
loyalty and, above all, a keen sense of honor. 


Some years ago, a distinguished Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee told his son, 


‘No man is fit to be a lawyer who is capable of telling 
a lie.” 


He was right. 


No. 2 is common sense. Millions of dollars may rest 
upon a lawyer’s judgment. He, therefore, must be able 
to give solid advice. 


\ 
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Less dramatic than the work of the trial lawyer, but equally 
important, is that of the attorney who acts as legal adviser to 
individuals and business organizations. The heads of many 
great corporations have legal backgrounds, 


As in most other professions, intensive study begins 
early—and never really ends. All through their years 
of practice, lawyers must keep up with changes in 
legislation and with important court decisions. 


No. 3 is self-reliance. A lawyer must be the kind of a 
man who can keep his head in an emergency. The life, 
liberty and fortunes of many people may be contingent 
upon his levelheadedness in a crisis. 


No. 4 is patience. A lawyer frequently has to deal with 
rash, obstinate persons. He cannot afford to lose his 
temper, not if he is to persuade such people to do what 
is best for them. 


No. 5 is the ability to think logically. A lawyer must 
be able to see through empty words and specious argu- 
ments to their true significance. The great U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice, Oliver Wendell Holmes, phrased it in this 
fashion: 


“The law is not the place for the artist or the poet. 
The law is the calling of thinkers.” 


No. 6 is the ability to write clearly. The property of a 
lawyer’s clients may depend upon the manner in which 
he drafts wills, contracts, mortgages and other legal 
documents. When a case goes to court, a lawyer cannot 
say to the judge, 


> 


“Your honor, I actually meant to say it this way...” 
It may be too late then. 


No. 7 is courage. To be worthy of the name a lawyer 
must be ready to advocate the cases of the poor, the 
friendless, the oppressed, and the accused laboring under 
heavy burdens of prejudice, discrimination and public 
agitation, so as to assure them a fair trial and adequate 
presentation of their cases. 


Naturally, a boy contemplating a legal career must 
also have a genuine interest in, and respect for, the law. 


You probably wish to learn now how expensive it will 
be to put your son through law school. It will be costly. 
That I admit. College tuition is heavy and so are law 
school fees. Some law schools charge as much as $750 
a year tuition, and to that you have to add the cost of 
books and board. 


However, that doesn’t mean that the sons of poor 
parents cannot become lawyers. They can! 


State universities, with their low tuition rates, make 
it possible for a boy to get a good preliminary education 
even if he doesn’t have much money. Furthermore, 
many state universities have law schools for which the 
tuition rates are also very low, in some instances less 
than $50 a semester. In addition, most private law 
schools give scholarships to boys with outstanding 
records, 


And it is still perfectly feasible for a determined boy 
to work his way through college and law school. I have 
known many, many boys who have done it and then 
gone on to make a big success. 


What about women lawyers? 


A torrent of legal briefs has gone over the bench since 
the first American woman was admitted to the practice 
of law in 1872. Today, more than 4,000 women are in 
active law practice. Many of these women lawyers are 
doing well, especially in government work. But, on the 
whole, the law remains a man’s calling. 


For the good lawyer it is a wonderful calling. As that 
eminent lawyer and statesman, Joseph H. Choate, said: 


“To establish justice, to maintain the rights of man, to 
defend the helpless and oppressed, to succor innocence, 
and to punish guilt, to aid in the solution of those great 
questions, legal and constitutional, which are constantly 
being evolved from the ever-varying affairs and business 
of men are duties that may well challenge the best powers 
of man’s intellect and the noblest qualities of the human 
heart.” @ @ @ 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
PREPARE FOR ANY CAREER 


Whether your child is a toddler or in his teens, you are 
the keystone to whatever career he is to build. Your task 
is to inspire, guide and make possible. In the course of 
building his career many people will make contributions: 
teachers, researchers, specialists of many kinds. 

One specialist—and his training and devotion to duty 
earn that title for him—is your New York Life agent. 
It is never too soon to enlist his aid—for he can help 
you to make sure that the future you plan for your child 
will become a reality. 


You'll find additional help in the pamphlet, “The Cost 
of Four Years at College.” Send for a free copy at the 
address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 2-P, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 
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MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


55 John St. 


corner of Dutch St. 
to serve the 
Insurance District 


Opening Week 
Dec. 14th — 18th 
Open Daily 
8:30 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 


the opening week | 


INTEREST 4 
from day of deposit 
compounded quarterly 
on balances of $25 
or more 


LATEST INTEREST DIVIDEND 
t 
22% « year 
Bye ; 


East River Savings Bank 
Has 5 Convenient Offices 


at Church St. N.Y. 7 
at Dutch St., N.Y. 38 
at Lafayette St.. NY. 12 
at 50th St.. N-Y. 20 
at 96th St., N.Y. 25 


26 Cortlandt St 
55 John St., 
60 Spring St, 

+] Rockefeller Plaza, 
743 Amsterdam Ave, 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong 
Retires on December 31 


LONG WITH METROPOLITAN 
International Figure in Welfare and 
Preventive Medicine; Has Been 
Officer of Many Associations 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, second 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, and 
famed figure in public health and pre- 
ventive medicine, retires from the com- 
pany at end of the year. His affiliations, 


DR. DONALD B. ARMSTRONG 


current and past, would 
fill a column of The Eastern Under- 
writer. He was chairman sociological 
section, American Public Health Associ- 
ation; of APHA Public Health Institute, 
New York, and of health section, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. He 
was president of New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, Greater N. 
Public Health Association and American 
Museum of Safety. He is a vice presi- 
dent, New York Safety Council. 


The Framingham Experiment 


in that field, 


Dr. Armstrong, born in Maine, holds 
degrees from Lafayette College, Massa- 
chusetts Institute. of Technology, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University. He first attracted 
national medical and welfare attention 
when he planned and executed under 


THE COUNTRY’S 
CTreres . -s.s 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 


Cc. G. ASHBROOK, 
Executive Vice President 








MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetirne 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


Complete substandard facilities. 
Educational program for field man. 
Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program Offers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


guidance of the late Lee K. Frankel, 
vice president in charge of welfare, 
Metropolitan Life, the tuberculosis dem- 
onstration at Framingham, Mass., which 
was also under auspices of National 
Tuberculosis Association. It demon- 
strated undisputably what a great rec- 
ord can be made fighting tuberculosis 
in a community. Another program in the 
development of which he helped Dr. 
Frankel was demonstration in this state 
diphtheria control. 

Dr. Armstrong’s Framingham work 
began in 1916 and continued to 1923 in- 
clusive. He became assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan in 1924, fourth vice 
president in 1929, third vice president in 
1931 and second vice president in 1944, 
his work being in charge of health and 
welfare. Among other campaigns in 
which he was active were those against 
pneumonia, diabetes, home accidents, 
traffic accidents, acute rheumatic fever, 
cancer, heart disease. He wrote or out- 
lined many health educational booklets 
for the company. He has been co-author 
of several books. 

Among other official titles he has had 
are those with National Tuberculosis 
Association, National Health Council and 
child health. Early in his career he was 
chairman of several communal activities 
in this city including sanitation and 
block recreation committees. 


His Four Sons 


Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong who live in 
Scarsborough, N. Y., have four sons. 
Donald B., Jr., is vice president of 
McCann - Erickson advertising agency, 
New York; Stewart is a Boston sur- 
geon. Lincoln is associate professor of 
sociology at American University, Beirut, 
Lebanon. ‘Burton is in the field training 
division of Metropolitan Life. 


Prudential Field Changes 


A shift in managerships involving 
three of its district offices in Northern 
New Jersey was announced by The Pru- 
dential. 

Brought about by the retirement on 
December 1 of Louis J. Illis, it transfers 
John D. Stuffle from Bayonne to the 
Garret Park district office at Paterson 
where Mr. Illis had been manager since 
1945. 

Mr. Stuffle is succeeded by Julius E. 
Bader who for the past eight years has 
been supervising operations of the dis- 
trict office at Union City. 

Charles F. Lehmann, veteran Pruden- 
tial manager takes Mr. Bader’s place at 
Union City. Mr. Lehmann for the past 
20 years headed the Journal Square 
(Jersey City) ,district office which is 
being discontinued. 





NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


A. P. Hogg Was 
Interned 3% Years 


Alfred Robert Hogg, who has spent 
most of his life in the Orient, is now 
supervisor of field service department, 
Confederation Life, home office, Toronto. 

Born in China, son of a missionary, 
Mr. Hogg went with a firm of mer- 
chants after which in 1932 he became an 
agent for Confederation in Tsing-tao. He 
then became acting secretary of the 
Shanghai branch, later being made man- 
ager in Singapore. During the war he 
was interned by the Japanese for three 
and a half years. After end of the war 
he had some experience in the head of- 
fice in Toronto and then returned to 
re-open the Singapore branch, also hav- 
ing some insurance exgerience in Hong 
Kong. He was manager in Singapore 
until Communistic regime resulted in 
company’s for time being stopping op- 
erations in Far East. 


Named by Pacific Mutual 


Pacific Mutual Life has assigned as 
home office representatives in regional 
Group offices throughout the country 
eight men who recently completed an 
intensive training program at the com- 
pany’s home office. The announcement 
was made by Ralph J. Walker, vice 
president in charge of Pacific Mutual 
Group operations. 

Donald D. Davis, Stanford University 
graduate, and Herbert H. Oman, Uni- 
versity of Denver graduate, have been 
assigned to the Los Angeles Group of- 
fice. John F. Stewart, also a University 
of Denver graduate, has joined the San 
Francisco Group office staff. 

Two of the new Group men have re- 
ported to offices in Texas. Michael G. 
Evans, Indiana University graduate, will 
be located in Dallas, and Eugene M. 
Lyons, graduate of Southwest Texas 
State, is assigned to Houston. 

Philip J. Anzalone, University of 
Southern California graduate, has been 
assigned to the Seattle office. Univer- 
sity of Virginia graduate Marion A. 
Pitts goes to the Washington D. C. 
Group Office. 

Donald E. Johnson, assigned to the 
Cleveland regional Group office, is a 
graduate of Michigan State College. 

The indoctrination program com- 
pleted by the eight young men em- 
braced instruction in all phases of 
Group insurance as well as in Pacific 
Mutual Group underwriting. 


Prudential Appointments 


Appointment of Edward N. Redder as 
head of The Prudential’s Queen City 
district office in Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
announced by James E. Rutherford, com- 
pany vice president. Mr. Redder suc- 
ceeds Lewis C. Slesnick who recently re- 
tired after a 29-year Prudential associa- 
tion, 15 of which were spent as manager 
of the Queen City district. 

Mr. Redder joined Prudential in 1946 
as an agent at Auburn, N. Y. Due to his 
outstanding sales record and other 
qualifications he was appointed a staff 
manager and from 1948 until 1950 he 
directed activities of a group of agents 
operating in the Auburn area. He was 
then promoted to a training consultant 
in the home office at Newark. For the 
next two years he assisted in the com- 
pany’s training program for field person- 
nel. In 1952 he was appointed regional 
supervisor in the Rochester regional of- 
fice which post he leaves for his present 
appointment. 


Returns From World Tour 


Edward D. Mitchell, chairman of the 
board of Beneficial Standard Life of 
California, returned this week from a 
world tour begun on October 7. While 
abroad Mr. Mitchell visited Hawaii, Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong, Bali, Istanbul, India, 
Israel, Rome, Paris and London, among 
other far off places. 
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benefits of The Chase lnnicape Premium 
Budget Plan? These 4 features will 
appeal to both old and new customers;  ~ 


pnt 





Your client signs a note for the total 


small additional charge- 


The Chase pays 
for a full year in 
full commission j 


Your client's Premiums 
advance. (You collect 
mmediately. ) 


convenient 


the Chase in od of one 


Your client perl 
monthly ms 


year. 
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Our folder, 
THE CHASE INSURANCE 
PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, 

is avatlable in quantities 

to underwriters in the 
Metropolitan Area for dis- 
tribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 
57 William Street Telephone HAnover: 2-6000 New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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R. Leighton Foster, Q. C., 
Awarded Coronation Medal 


R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, 


CLG 


Elizabeth IT, has 
Medal to R. 


coun- 


Her Majesty, 
awarded the Coronation 
Foster, Q. C., 


Queen 


Leighton general 


sel of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association. 
Mr. Foster has been prominent in in- 


surance and legal circles in Canada and 
in the United States for many years 
The award of the Coronation Medal to 


recommendation 
Can- 


long as 


him on the unanimous 


of the lite insurance companies in 


served si 


ada, which he has 


general counsel, is a notable recognition 
of his outstanding position in the busi- 
ness and the high regard in which he 
is held 

It is of interest to recall that Mr. Fos 
ter was also awarded the Jubilee Medal 
by His Late Majesty, King George V, 
upon the recommendation of the Pro 
vincial Government for distinguished 
service while he was serving as Super 


intendent of Insurance for the Province 


of Ontario 


Jefferson Standard Life 


Conducts Managers Seminar 
Thirty-seven branch managers of Jef- 
ferson Standard Life were invited to at- 
tend a Managers Seminar at the com- 
pany’s home office in Greensboro 
November 30-December 2. Theme of the 
Seminar was “Sound Sales Management 
Principals at Work.” The Seminar 
for managers who have recently attended 
schools conducted by the Life Insurance 
\gency Management Association ot 
Hartford. 

Karl Ljung, vice 
of agency operations, 
of raioeag~ sf 
Manag r R. B. 


Was 


president in charge 
served as chairman 
sessions, while Agency 
Taylor, CLU, and Super- 
spec il of Agencies Jack S. Causey, 
presided at Tuesday’s and Wednesday's 
respectively. President Howard 
Holderness extended a message of wel- 


se ssions, 


come to the managers on the opening 
day. 

Two members of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management staff appeared on 
the program Tuesday. Brice McEuen, 
director of schools, spoke on the sub- 
ject “Is Manpower Always the Answer ?” 
and Fred Peirce, associate director com- 


talked on “Re- 


pany relations division, 
training Your Old Organization.” 
Several members of the company’s 


agency department, in addition to Ljung, 


Taylor and Causey, participated in the 
seminar discussions; Agency Relations 
Director Mary R. Taylor, Superinten- 


Macon, CLU, 
Seawell, CLU, 
Griffiths. 


dents of Agencies Seth - 


Hal “i Marsh, and W. L 


Agency 


and Assistant ot 





Massachusetts Mutual Promotions 


Leland J. Kalmbach of 
Mutual Life announced 
five changes in the company’s official 
staff. Charles W. Brierley was elevated 
to associate financial secretary, and Rob- 
ert D. Gourlie was promoted to the post 
of controller. A. Carlyle Talmadge and 
sion T. Wheeler, Jr. were each advanced 
to the position of assistant financial sec- 
retary, and William R. Hannah to man- 
ager of the accounting department. 
Mr. Brierley entered the employ of 
the company in 1925 as a member of the 
auditing department. In 1937, he was 
transferred to the planning departmen‘, 
but returned to the auditing department! 


President 
Massachusetts 


as manager in 1940. He was appointed 
auditor in 1946 and assistant financial 
secretary in 1940. Mr. Brierley is a 


member of the finance committee of the 
Town of Wilbraham. 

Mr. Gourlie has been a member of the 
auditing department since 1929, except 
for a period of service in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. He has had consider- 
able experience in field auditing work 
In 1942, he passed the qualifying exami- 
nation for Certified Accountant in Mas a- 
chusetts, receiving a gold medal award 
for the highest grades in the state. He 
was made assistant auditor for the com- 
pany in 1947 and auditor two yerrs 
later. Mr. Gourlie is a graduate of En- 
field High School and Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Talmadge from 


was graduated 


Savannah Electric Loan 


Savannah Electric and Power Com- 


f 


pany has arranged to borrow a total of 
$3,000,000 through the sale of 4% First 
Mortgage Bonds due 1983 it was an- 


nounced by L. C. McClurkin, president 
New York Life is par- 
ticipating in the $2,000,009 
and Provident Mutual Life in the amount 
of $1,000,000, 


Savannah 


of the company. 
amount of 


Electric also sold 7,000 
shares of 5.36% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 Par) of which 6,000 shares 
were purchased by New York Life and 
1,000 shares by Investors Selective Fund, 
Inc 

Proceeds from the sale of these securi- 
ties will be applied toward the financing 
of the company s construction program 
which is estimated to cost approximately 
$6,385,000 for the period September 1, 
1953 to the end of 1954. 


Springfield Classical High School, Wes- 
levan University, and Northeastern Uni- 
versity. He joined the accounting de- 
partment in 1925 and was named assistant 
manager in 1938 and manager in 1940. A 
member of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, he has passed six 
LOMA examinations and in 1940- 41 
served as a member of the association’s 
manual of accounts committee. 

Mr. Wheeler attended Agawam High 
School and Dartmouth College before 
joining the company in 1934. He worked 
in the mortgage loan and auditing de- 
partments before being named assistant 


manager of the latter department in 
1949. He is en associate of the LOMA 
and attained the highest grades in the 


country on two of the examinations. He 
is a member of the Springfield Ski Club 
and Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternitv. 

Mr. Hannah attended Springfield Tech- 
nical High School, Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute and Northeastern Univer- 
sity and received his associateship in 
the LOMA in 1938. He joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1934 and was 
made supervisor in the accounting de- 
partment in 1950. During the war he 
served in the Navy and received three 
citations, one of which was from Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, for duty in 
seven major engagements aboard a de- 
strovyer. He is a member of the East 
Longmeadow Lions Club and Phi Sigma 
Keppa fraternity. 


K. P. Hinsdale Promoted 


M. A. White, vice president and secre- 


tary of Jefferson Standard Life an- 
nounces the promotion of Kenneth P. 
Hinsdale to the newly established posi- 
tion of assistant actuary. This promotion 
comes on Mr. Hinsdale’s return from 
a second tour of Navy duty. He has 


been connected with the Jefferson 
Standard since July, 1948. His recent two 
years active duty with the Navy were 


served in the office of the Chief of the 
Jureau of Naval Personnel at Washing- 
ton, D:-C. 

Mr. Hinsdale, a native of Henderson- 
ville, is a 1945 graduate of the University 
of North Carolina and holds a Master’s 
degree in actuarial sicence from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He became an as- 
sociate member of the Society of Actu- 
aries in 1952 and has completed seven 
examinations in the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association Institute. 
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237 Years 


AN ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP 


No institution which has been in business for 237 years can 
feel its duty done just because it has prospered. The Fund’s 
wealth consists chiefly in the innumerable friendships it has 


made and continues to make among clergymen and other in- 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER'S FUND 


An Interdenominational Organization Providing 
All Protestant 


Alexander Mackie, President 


Home Office 
The Alison Bldg., Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





of Service 





Ministers 


Founded 1717 
Chartered by 
the Penns in 1759 


















A monumental history 

of life insurance—from 

its origins in antiquity, 
to the present day. 


THE AMERICAN 
LIFE CONVENTION 
1906-1952 


A Study in the History of Life 
Insurance By R. CARLYLE BULEY 


teed is not only an objec- 
tive, authoritative and au- 
thentic history of life insurance, 
but also a sparkling chronicle 
of a virile and influential Amer- 
ican trade association. Written 
by an outstanding scholar and 


Pulitzer Prize winner, it is a 
narrative of absorbing interest 
to life insurance men and others. 
It will serve as a definitive en- 
cyclopedia on the subject for 
years to come. 

2 volumes, boxed, $15.00 


At bookstores, 
gS 
C 


Published by APPLETON- 
CENTURY-CROFTS 








Billion Dollar Greeting to 
President Bixby, K. C. Life 


“AS Billion Dollar Greeting from the 
Billion Dollar to President W. 
E. Bixby” is the inscription on a com- 
memorative scroll presented to the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life by 1,015 
agents throughout the country who pro- 
business during August, 1953, 
Bixby’s Birthday Month, when 
the company attained a billion of life 
insurance in force. 

The parchment scroll, 


Team 


duced 
President 


containing sig- 


natures of each of the producers, is 
enc‘osed in a walnut frame, three feet 
wide and two feet deep, with a back- 


ground of gold-edged dark green. 


Named by Life of Georgia 


announces appoint- 
managers. Russell 
assistant in the 


Life of Georgia 
ment of two district 
F. Fayard, formerly 
home office training department, is now 
district manager at Greenville, Miss. 
O. R. Booker has been promoted to 
manager at Paducah, Ky., from. staff 
manager at Middlesboro, Ky. Both have 
been associated with the company for 
eight years. 
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Republic National Life Passes 
Half-Billion In Force Mark 


Theo. P. Beasley, president, Republic 
National Life, Dallas, has announced that 
the company has passed the $500,000,000 
mark in insurance in force on the lives 
of its policyowners. The half-billion 
amount was reached before the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the company which 
was organized November 24, 1928. 

Republic National writes life, health, 
accident and hospitalization, for both the 
individual and employe groups, and has 
developed an aggressive reinsurance di- 
vision, as well as a steadily expandiny: 
brokerage department. 
branch offices located in the 26 states 
in which Republic National Life is now 
licensed to operate. 

At its inception, the company volun- 


There are 32 


tarily adopted the registered policy pro- 
tection plan, under which approved se- 
curities equal to the required legal re- 
serve of each policy issued are deposited 
in trust with the Texas State Insurance 
Department. 

Mr. Beasley became president of Re- 
public National Life when early in 1937 
he and his associates purchased control 
of the Republic Life in Dallas. The 
Public National Life of Arkansas, which 
Mr Beasley organized, was merged with 
the Texas company at that time, and the 
combined business was thereafter oper- 
ated under the name of Republic Na- 
tional Life. 

In the years that followed under his 
direction, Republic National’s business 
has increased from $10,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force to $500,000,000, and_ its 
assets have increased from $900,000 to 
approximately $65,000,000. 

Mr. Beasley’s personal career in insur- 
ance began when, after early business 
experience in banking and advertising 
and military service during World War 
I, he entered the field force of a large 
eastern company at the age of 21. 
Seven years later he organized his own 
life insurance company in Missouri, com- 
bining it a few years later with the Pub- 
lic National Life of Arkansas. As a 





Republic National Life’s 
Annual Managers Meeting 


Republic National Life’s annual man- 
agers conference takes on a new twist 
this year when the half of the agency 
managers whose agencies fartherest ex- 
ceed production quotas for the month 
previous dine at the President’s table 
during the opening banquet, while the 
other half serve as their waiters. 

At Lake Murray Lodge in Oklahoma, 
31 Republic National managers from 
December 14 to 17 will study problems 
of sales, agency development and policy- 
owner service. The lodge and lake offer 
recreational facilities for fishing, tennis 
and horseback riding between meetings. 

Men from the Dallas home office at- 
tending will be: Theo. P. Beasley, presi- 
dent; Clarence J. Skelton, vice president 
and director of agencies; Ralph A. 
Reinecke, assistant vice president and 
associate director of agencies; Lyman 
EK. King, CLU, assistant vice president 
and director of saoney. training; Allen 
Cureton, director of A. & H. sales; Jim 
Galloway, B. Hix Smith and Bill Wiland. 
Also present will be Larry Cardwell, 
Illinois-Michigan regional (iat of 
agencies. Managers attending represent 
11 of the 26 states in which Republic 
National Life is licensed to operate. 


sound financier and executive, he ranks 
high in the nation’s business and life 
insurance circles. 

Mr. Beasley has also wide recognition 
for his contribution to Dallas community 
life. He has served as a director and 
committeeman of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, and as president of the 
Oak Cliff Chamber of Commerce. He is 
now serving on the International Com- 
mittee of the YMCA, on its national 
council and on its world committee, in 
addition to being president of the Met- 
ropolitan Board of the Dallas YMCA. 

In May, 1952, presentation of the “Lay 
Churchman of the Year” award was 
made in Washington, D. C., to Mr. Bezs- 
lay, by Church Management Magazine, 
on the occasion of the Washington Pil- 
grimage Ceremonies. Mr. Beasley has 
long been active in church affairs, hav- 
ing served as chairman of the board of 
the East Dallas Christian Church, as 
chairman of its Stew ardship & Finance 
Departments, as president of its Slayter 
Bible Class; he is also a member of the 
board of trustees of the National City 
Christian Church in Washington. 

Continuously active in civic affairs, he 
has served as chairman of the Cancer 
and Heart drives, and is a past member 
of the board of the Dallas County Com- 
munity Chest, and past chairman of its 
finance committee. His business connec- 
tions are many, with board memberships 
at Oak Cliff Bank & Trust Company, 
Oak Cliff Savings & Loan Association, 
and Southwest Title & Insurance Com- 
pany 

In 1951 Mr. Be: asley’s company moved 
its quarters from the old Renublic Na- 
tional Life Building, Oak Cliff's largest 
business structure, to its newly con- 
structed home office building on Central 
Expressway. Some 350 home office em- 
ployes serve the 177,000 policyowners 
of Republic National Life. 


Elmer Abbey Bead 


Elmer Abbey, general agent for Aetna 
Life at San Antonio, Tex., for a quarter 
of a century until his retirement three 
years ago, died recently. 

Born and educated in San Antonio, 
Mr. Abbey became an Aetna Life repre- 
sentative in 1917 and eight years later 
was named general agent at San An- 
tonio. Following his retirement in 1950, 
he continued his association with the 
company as general agent emeritus. 





Wright ada ia ‘nate 
Penn Mut., Philadelphia 


FORMERLY WITH CC COMPANY HERE 





John H. Blessing, Beg Succeeds George 
E. Kirk as General Agent 


in Davenport 


Frederick Wright, CLU, director of 
new organization, Penn Mutual Life, has 
been appointed general agent of the 
company’s third Philadelphia agency, and 
John H. will fill that posi- 


tion in Davenport, Iowa. George E. K'rk, 


Blessing, Jr., 





FREDERICK WRIGHT 


who has been Davenport general agent 
for the past 13 years, will continue his 
active association with the agency, de- 
voting full time to serving his personal 
clients. 
Wright and Blessing Careers 

Mr. Wright is a graduate of Culver 
Military Wharton 
School, Pennsylvania, 
where he majored in life insurance. He 
in 1935 with the 
Henry M. 


Academy and_ the 
University of 


joined the company 
New York City agency of 
Faser, Jr. When the latter moved to 
Boston as general agent, Mr. Wright 
accompanied him as supervisor. In 1942 
he was appointed general agent in 





Edward L. Berger 
Arthur N. Block 
Carl Fogel 





Thanks to our many friends who assisted us 
in starting from scratch June |, 1952 and in 
exceeding our fondest expectations ever since ... 


STEINBERG ASSOCIATES 


The Jamaica, Queens Agency 


for 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Springfield, Mass. 


Devoted To The Concept Of 
Property Planning and Client Service 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., General Agent 


163-18 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


Allan E. Kaplan 
Harry I. Losin, Asst. to the G.A. 
Gertrude E. Lortz, Cashier 


AXtel 7-6000 
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Springfield, Mass., holding that position 
until he entered the Navy, where he 
served from 1944 to 1946 as air combat 
intelligence office at Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, and with the Third Fleet in 
Tokyo Bay. Upon release from the Navy 
he was appointed general agent in 
Syracuse, N. Y., a post he relinquished 
in 1950 to direct the company’s new 
organization program. 

Mr. Blessing, born in Cleveland, is 
a graduate of Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity; and a three years’ Navy veteran 
of World War II, two of which were 
spent aboard a destroyer escort in the 
South Pacific. He joined the Penn Mu- 
tual in 1947, twice was selected “man 
of the year” in his agency, and quickly 
demonstrated his aptitude for manage- 
ment responsibility as district manager 
and supervisor in the Toledo, Ohio, 
agency. He is a graduate of the Penn 
Mutual’s 17th agency building school, 
and a year ago was chosen to study 
field practices under the general agent 
training program. 


Bia" To Be PE of 
Kentucky Home Mut. Life 


Ellsworth Regenstein at his own re- 
quest will retire as president of Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Life, which post 
he has held since 1935, and will become 
president emeritus at end of the year. 
He will continue on board and on ex- 
ecutive and finance committees. He has 
fully recovered from his recent illness. 

Mr. Regenstein’s successor will be 
Richard M. Dawson, at present a vice 
president of the company. 

John E. Tarrant has been elected a 
director to fill the unexpired term of 
Judge Will H. Fulton, deceased, and 
McDonald Gray succeeds A. T. Siler, 
deceased. 


Berkshire Sets Records 


In Production Campaign 
Berkshire Life shattered all previous 
production records during its annual 
Berkshire Boosters Campaign, covering 
the months of October and November, 
according to an announcement made by 
H. S. Hart, agency vice president. 

In excess of $11,500,000 of new life 

insurance and annuities was paid for in 
the two-month drive while accident 
and health premiums for this period 
amounted to more than $47,000. 
S. Samuel Wolfson, celebrating his 
25th year as a New York general agent 
for the company, served as campaign 
director. 

The Miami, Florida Agency, headed 
by Andrew Kakoyannis, general agent, 
led the 35 Berkshire agencies throughout 
the country in paid life volume while the 
leading agency in per cent of attained 
quota was that of Edward L. Dore, gen- 
eral agent in Detroit. Edward J. Dore, 
Ir., topped the list of individual pro- 
due ers with the largest volume, resulting 
in his selection as winner of the “Dis- 
a Salesman Award.” Clarence 

Meeker of the James B. O’Brien, Inc. 
p Presse Albany, N. Y., led in accident 
and health volume. 

The S. S. Wolfson Trophy, awarded 
to the Berkshire agency who turns in 
the best all-around campaign perfor- 
mance, was won by the Stevenson 
Agency of Pittsburgh. 


Travelers Appointments 


The appointments of one regional 
supervisor of Group pensions and five 
district supervisors of Group pensions 
have been announced by Vice President 
Howard E. Critchfield of The Travelers. 

Charles C. Hubbard has been named 
regional supervisor of Group pensions 
at Philadelphia and the five district 
supervisors of Group pensions are: 
Joseph R. Cormier, Chicago; Robert 
L. Pershing, Detroit; John L. Byrnes, 
Jr., Cleveland; Gilbert M. Sawyer, Jr., 
Pittsburgh and William D. Shaw, Jr., 
Minneapolis. 
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1953’s Great Record of 


Life Insurance Production 


New Coverage Bought Will Reach $39.7 Billion for 1953, Says 
Manager Bruce E. Shepherd of LIAA; Ordinary in Force, 
$186.6 Billion; Group, $79.7 Billion; Ind., $38.1 Billion 


During 1953 the nation has experienced 
new high levels of economic activity and 
Bruce E. Shepherd, 

Insurance Association of 
Association at its an- 


employment man- 
ager of Life 


America told the 


nual meeting in Waldorf Astoria this 
week. 
“Despite some moderation of our 


economic pace in the latter half of the 
have produced earned 


more, paid higher taxes, and spent more 


year, we more, 








BRUCE E. 


SHEPHERD 


for consumption goods and services this 
year than in any previous year,” he said. 


“The amount we have saved out of our 
personal incomes, moreover, has never 
been exceeded except during the war 


yerrs of 1942 - 1945.” 

The 1953 economy’s dominant feature 
has been the high level of expenditures 
in the private sector, particularly by the 
consuming public. Such private sper nding 
has been the primary source of our 
economic activity this year and will be- 
come all the more important in sustain- 
ing present high levels of production 
and employment as Federal expenditures 
for national security are reduced. The 
present situation thus vividly underlines 


Investment Program 


(Continued from Page 24) 


light on the demand for capital vari- 
ous parts of our national economy in 
the next 15-25 years,” said Dr. James 

O’Leary to LIAA this week. “This 


study will not be completed until the 
middie of next year, but its results will 
appear in a series of monographs, some 
of which should begin to appear next 
year. 

“In addition to research being financed 
by the association, our own investment 
research staff has continued the type of 
research developed in the past several 
years. One of the new pieces of research 
we have done this year is a study of 
sources and uses of capital funds, which 
is discussed in a later section of this 
report.” 


the importance of sustaining consumer 
purchasing power. 

For this reason the life insurance 
record for 1953 is of special interest be- 
cause the institution of life insurance 
provides a vital financial bulwark for 
American families and individuals against 
dislocations of spending power resulting 
from such common experience in human 
lives as when death of the family head 
cuts off income, when sickness or acci- 
dent creates emergency needs for ready 
funds, or when an individual’s produc- 
tive years are ended. 

New Peaks for Life Insurance Record 

The year’s life insurance record like- 
wise reveals new peaks. During 1953, the 
American people have purchased from 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
the largest annual volume of new life 
insurance on record and have brought to 
a new high the total amount of the life 
insurance in force on their lives. The 
flow of life insurance policy benefits to 


United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries also has been at record volume 
this year. 


New life insurance coverage purchased 
by residents of Continental United 
States from legal reserve life insurance 
companies during 1953 will reach an esti- 
mated total of $39,700,000,000, exclusive 


of revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions. This will be 15% above the pre- 
vious record volume purchased in 1952, 
and will mark the eighth successive time 
a new high annual total has _ been 
achieved. New Ordinary insurance in- 
cluded in the estimated 1953 total will 
approximate $24,900,000,000, new Group 
insurance $8,400,000,000, and new in- 
dustrial insurance $6,400,000,000. These 
are all time high records for new busi- 
ness in each of the three classes and 
represent increases of 14%, 26% and 7% 
respectively over corresponding 1952 
amounts. 

When insurance under policies revived 
during 1953, increases in insurance under 
old policies and additional insurance pur- 
chased by dividends are added to the 
amount of newly purchased policies and 
when the amount of insurance termi- 
nated during the year through death, 
matured endowments, surrender or other 
modes of termination are offset against 
this total, it is estimated that a net in- 
crease of $27,809,000,000 in the total 
amount of life insurance in force will 
result. This will be the largest increase 
in insurance in force ever attained in 
any one year. It means that within the 
last two months the total amount of life 
insurance in force has crossed the third 
hundred billion mark—just five years 
after it attained the second hundred bil- 
lion. This compares with 12 years taken 
to build the second hundred billion and 
neorly 90 years to build the first hundred 
billion. By December 31 of this year the 
total insurance in force on the lives of 
some 90,000,000 United States citizens is 
expected to reach $304,400,000,000, 10% 
above the amount in force a year earlier. 
Double Group in Force in Five Years 

Ordinary insurance in force on Decem- 
ber 31 of this year will total about $186,- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Hutchison Sees 


(Continued from Page 24) 


out history, through great revolutions 
such as the American and the French, 
and through mighty achievements such 
as the British Magna Carta and the 
American Declaration of Independence 
—that this battle had been won for all 


time. We have believed that the great 
struggle belongs now to the ages and 
that our task is merely to refine a 
civilization in which human freedom is 
an inherent and assured element. 

“But the fact is that there are more 
men in human slavery today that ever 
before in history so far as can be de- 
termined. There are more nations today 
in which freedom of religion is denied. 
There are more places where freedom of 
the press is forbidden and where free- 
dom of assembly is unknown. The fact 
of the matter is that a war for freedom 
which we thought long past is with us 
again. It is not won. We have still to 
win that victory.” 

Continuing Dr. Hutchison said: “Our 
freedom is assailed from within—from 
within our own minds. As the ages go, 
we have not long been free. Threaten 
our safety or our comfort and we 
fromtically turn again to tyranny, not 
only here but in all young democracies— 
and democracies are all young. Our free- 
dom is also assailed from without. We 
have lived in the happy feeling that we 
can maintain human freedom here while, 
for example, millions in Russia are en- 
slaved. In fact we have had an official 
policy of trying to confine this lust for 
power to some isolated area such as the 
Russian empire. How little we realize 
that in this little world no evil can be 
confined. 


Sacrificed Would Have Been Saved 


“As you go back to the memoirs that 
you are reading of Churchill or the men 
before him, and to those that are coming 
out from Truman and the men after him, 
read again of Yalta, Teheran, Berlin, 
and China and Korea, read again of the 
First World War and try to think how 
different it would have been if we had 
stood clearly and resolutely for the free- 
dom of all men everywhere. We would 
have stopped the First World War in 
the first month. We would have pre- 
vented the Second World War by bring- 
ing the force of the world against the 
oppressions and brutalities of the Nazi’s 
in Germany. We would have maintained 
the freedom of China. We would have 
prevented the invasion of Korea or fail- 
ing that we would have blasted the con- 
querors out by using the normal and 
only effective strategy of war. If we had 
steod for the freedom of men we would 
never have equipped and financed the 
tyrannical rulers of Russia. We would 
have had no truck with their despotism. 
If we had stood for the freedom of men 
we would not have tolerated Russia in 
the United Nations until its own people 
were free. We would not even talk about 
admitting China during this time of her 
bloody enslavement of her own people. 
We would stand for human freedom in 
Russia, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Poland, 
in Palestine, in Iran, in ‘Korea. We 
would have a foreign policy that we 
could understand, in which we could 
believe and which would be worth the 
great sacrifices of human life which we 
have been offering up on the altar of 
the world.” 


New Canadian CLUs 


Ninety-eight new Chartered Life Un- 
sah riters have been given the degree in 

Canada. Four of them represent United 
States companies. They are W. Carl 
Bargman, Calgary, New York Life; 
James A. Boucher, London, and Fernand 
Gingas, Metropolitan Life; and Leslie 
E. Parsons, Ottawa, The Prudential. 
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UNDERWRITER 


Koo Wore Bie 


pre “Think of it, Ellen, we're through with winter — and all 
ence because George Duncan kept after me until I saw the light on 
Boe that retirement income policy. Without that regular monthly * 


and insurance check we'd be staying right in the middle of that 














nis § blizzard — in spite of my pension and social security. But you 
nore : know, there’s one thing that bothers me —I certainly wish your 
de- d brother and his wife were able to get away from winter, too. 
lied. : It’s too bad they didn’t see the practical necessity of retirement 
income insurance.” 
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Unfortunately, not everyone realizes the 
need for retirement income insurance — 
but the heartfelt thanks of those who do, 
repay the life insurance salesman in his 
constant struggle to help men and women 
enjoy well-earned, worry-free retirement. 
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Field Supervisor for 
Bankers Life of Iowa 





SPOTZ 


WILLIAM F. 


William F. Spotz has been appointed 
field supervisor for Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. He Agencies 
Superintendent William J. 
district 
of the company in 16 cities. 

Mr. Spotz, who nag been agency super- 
visor in the Frank C. Wigginton Pitts- 
burgh Agency, ‘ined Bankers Life on 
January 1, 1951. He has served as agency 
supervisor since that time except for 
an interruption for return to service 
with the Air Corps from November, 1951, 
until September, 1953. 

A native of Connellsville, Pa. Mr. 
Spotz attended schools in Ferndale, Pa., 
where he graduated from high school. He 
received his degree with a major in 
mathematics from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Following his graduation, 
was a salesman for the H. J. Heinz Co. 
in the Pittsburgh territory until May, 
1941, when he went into defense work 
with the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railroad. He entered service in Septem- 
ber, 1943, and then volunteered for flight 
training. He was commissioned in 
October, 1944, and served as a navigator, 
radar observer and bombardier. He was 
a first lieutenant when his service was 
terminated in January, 1946. 

The next month he entered the life 
insurance business as an agent for State 
Mutual Life in the Pittsburgh area. In 
June, 1949, he became manager of the 
life department of a Pittsburgh general 
insurance agency where he remained un- 


will assist Eastern 


Steen in the 
includes agencies 


eastern which 


Mr. Spotz 


til he joined Bankers Life. 
Mr. Spotz is a member of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, state and national 


associations of life underwriters and is 


a Mason. 


Old Rind Bike lasiieimes 


President J. H. Daggett informed the 
board of Old Line Life at 
the quarterly meeting that sales contin- 
ued to increase New paid-for life insur- 


directors of 


ance of $12,577,828 shows an increase 
of 11% over the same period of last 
year. Mr. Daggett pointed out that 
recent agency developments had stimu- 


lated sales and that m3 company now 
registers a new high of $160,000,000 in 
surance in force. 


Premiums totaling more than $3,932,000 
were received during the first three- 
quarters of 1953. Assets increased $2, 
708,804, and now total $49,045,622. 

Favorable interest rates were realized 
on corporate bonds and mortgages. New 
investments for the nine-month period 


totaled $5,680,444, of which $1,390,000 
was in high grade corporate bonds and 
$4,290,444 in residential and farm first 
mortgages. Over 48% of the money 
loaned on residential mortgages during 
this — are either insured or guar- 
anteed | »y the U. S. government 
Payments to policyowners and bene- 


ficiaries reached $134 million from Jan- 
uary 1 to September 30 and brings the 
total to $53,232,444 paid since organiza- 
tion of the company in 1910. 


H. L. Choate to Retire 


H. Lawrence Choate, CLU, dean of 
general agents of Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, will retire on December 31 
after 33 years of company service. 

Mr. Choate was appointed general 
agent at Washington, D. C., on January 
1, 1925 after having successfully repre- 
sented the Mutual Benefit in Chicago 
for four years. During his association 
with the agency it won the company’s 
agency department award for excellent 
performance and_ several years was 
runner-up for other company honors. 

Since 1949, when C. Carney Smith, 
CLU, was also appointed general agent 
at Washington, Mr. Choate has devoted 
special attention to brokerage manage- 
ment and personal clients. 

The company’s pioneer CLU, Mr. 
Choate qualified for the designation the 
first time the examinations were given 
in 1928. Since then he has received the 
Agency Management Certificate awarded 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers and has taken a leading part 
in the CLU movement. He founded and 
was first president of the Washington 
chapter and served on the executive 
committee of the national chapter and 
in the alumni association of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 





Donald Bruce Dies 


Donald Bruce, an executive of 
John Hancock and a prominent resident 
of West Newton, Mass., died last week 
after an illness of three weeks. 

Comptroller of all the John Hancock’s 
district agencies, Mr. Bruce joined the 
company 40 years ago in the Yonkers 
district office. After serving as cashier 
and field accountant in the New York 
and Philadelphia areas, he went to the 
Boston home office in 1930, as supervisor 
of district. accounts, advancing to the 
position of comptroller in 1943. 

A promient member of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
and several other national insurance or- 


the 


ganizations, Mr. Bruce was also active 
in community work in his home town. 
He had served on the West Newton 


Communty Fund Committee since 1936. 
During World War I, Mr. Bruce served 
as warrant officer in the Navy. 

Mr. Bruce leaves his wife, Florence, 
and two daughters, Joan and Nancy. 

Dr. Alfred P. Haake, industrial con- 
sultant of General Motors, a speaker 
before Toronto chapter of CLU, 








directed 
his talk against extension of government 
control and regimentation. 
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McHaney Worked a Month 
In Law Office for Nothing 





POWELL B. McHANEY 


Powell B. McHaney, president, Gen- 
eral American Life, and one of principal 
St. Louis civic leaders, was born in a 
small Missouri town where his father 
ran a general store. After graduation 
from University of Missouri and 
Harvard Law School he started work in 
St. Louis for a law firm. That was in 
1928. He worked the first month without 
pay. During the second month he had 
a $100 income. In 1932 he was appointed 
Assistant Attorney General of Missouri, 
later becoming counsel for the State In- 
surance Department. 

Returning to general practice in 1936 
he specialized in insurance litigation ; 
joined General American’s board of di- 
rectors, and six years later became vice 
president and general counsel. Made ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1950 he was 
elected president the ‘ee tomowing year. 


Comsdliivee De Departments 


Several departments in Occidental 
Life of California’s Los Angeles home 
office have been consolidated to pro- 
vide its controller’s division with greater 
flexibility and to take advantage of new 
developments in office machines and 
similar equipment, President Horace W. 
Brower announced. 

Premium and commission accounting 
department and agency accounting de- 
partment have been merged to form a 
new department to be known as pre- 
mium and commission accounting. Man- 
ager is Worth Coan with Ernest 
Wrighton and Paul Peters as assistant 


managers. 

The renewal and cashier’s depart- 
ments have been consoliated to form 
the premium collection and_ recording 
department with A. L. Hampton as 
manager, Douglass Mapes as home of- 
fice cashier, and James Schoen as as- 
sistant ssaceedil 


Minnesota Mutual ‘Mecting 


Insurance selling and agency man- 
agement problems were given a_thor- 
ough going-over recently by general 
agents of Minnesota Mutual Life of 
St. Paul. 

For three days, 128 Minnesota gen- 
eral agents from all parts of the coun- 
try convened in St. Paul to discuss 
their end of the insurance business. 

Climax of the sessions was a Fellow- 


ship dinner held at the Minnesota 
Mutual home office. 
The meeting followed a two-day con- 


ference of the company’s Field Council, 
which is a representative group of the 
general agents. The Council was or- 
ganized last year to help establish a 
closer working relationship between the 
home office and field forces. 
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A MESSAGE TO TOP MANAGEMENT: 





Do we really want to abolish failure? | 








Those who openly lament our failures in the life insurance business 
sometimes put idealism ahead of good sense. That’s a forgivable 
trait. But does anyone really expect to abolish failure? NWNL, 
like many other fine companies, has attained some success in 
minimizing failure; but like most others, we're realistic: Take away 
all failure and you would also abolish success and any sense of 
real achievement. 












All of us know it’s a tough job to find good men, recruit, train, and 
establish them in our business—tougher still to select from them 
those who have management talent and make them successful 
agency heads. But that’s what makes our business tick. Life Insur- 
ance selling is a ‘‘natural’’ for men who are fed up with mere 
job-security and riskless humdrum. And we need the kind of men 
who are more concerned with opportunity for success than they 
are with the risks involved in getting there. 











k 
What goes for the new agent or manager also goes for top } 4 
management. A sense of real achievement in management 
comes only from taking risks to develop both new men and new 
management. The best you can hope for is to cut your failures to 
a minimum. But from your sucesses you'll gain a sense of having 
achieved something for your men, your company, and for the ‘ 
business as a whole. er 
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Occidental Life Group Appointments 


Herbert D. Eagle, vice president of 
Occidental Life of California’s Group 
sales and service division, announced the 
following appointments in his division. 

Assistant Secretary John A. Llewelyn 
has been named executive assistant to 
Eagle in the overall supervision and will 
assume responsibility for administrative 
activities in the division. 

Assistant Secretary Don Lee Hartman 
has been appointed director of Group 
sales operations, with direct supervision 
of all Occidental Group field sales activi- 
ties. 

Kermit Robinson has been named di- 
rector of Group training and education. 

Fred W. Roberts has been appointed 
director of Group research and develop- 
ment, charged with the initiation and 
development of sales tools, statistical in- 
formation, and sales and promotional 
source material. 

Charles Claunch 
rector of Group service operations, while 
George Paden has been appointed teach- 
ers Group manager and will supervise 
Group activities connected with certifi- 
cated and non-certificated employes ot 
school systems and school districts. 

Mr. Llewelyn joined Occidental in 1939 
and has carried out a wide variety of 
assignments throughout the various ad- 
ministrative, technical and sales phases 
of the Group division. Most recently, he 
served as special assistant to Group Vice 
President J. P. Dandy. 

Mr. Hartman entered 


has been named di- 


the insurance 





Buffalo Trust Council’s 
Newly Elected Officers 


Clifford H. Cox, vice president in 
charge of trust department administra- 
tion of the Marine Trust Co., was 
elected president of the Buffalo Life 
insurance Trust & Banking Council at 
the annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. He 
succeeds Joseph E. Bright, pension con- 
sultant with offices in the Liberty Bank 
Building. 

Other officers elected were: Maurice 
S. Tabor, CLU, the Travelers, vice 
president; William C. Uhrhan, Liberty 
3ank, secretary, and Charles C. Brown- 
ing, New York Life, treasurer. 

William L. Wadsworth, general agent, 
New England Mutual Life and Carlton 


W. Fechnay, assistant vice president, 
Marine Trust Co., were named mem- 
bers of the executive committee for 


three-year terms. 


Mass for James J. Hoey 


A memorial mass for James J. Hoey, 
who was one of the leading general 
insurance agents of New York City and 
also a general agent of Equitable Life 
of Iowa, will be celebrated in The Lady 
Chanel, Saint Patrick’s Cathedral on De- 
cember 15 at 9 o'clock. Celebrant wil! 
be the Most Rev. Joseph F. Flannelly, 
Auxiliary Bishop. 


Join Louisville Law Firm 
Lively M. Wilson and Davis M. 


Howerton, Jr., have become associated 
with the Louisville law firm of Stites, 
Wood, Healm & Taylor. 


Now Has 3 Radio Stations 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has awarded a television station 
license in Florence, S. C., to Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Co., subsidiary of 
Jefferson Standard Life. The Jefferson 
Standard already operates stations WBT 
in Charlotte, N. C, and WBTV in 
Charlotte. 


business in 1921 with the Connecticut 
General, where he was Group sales man- 
ager. From 1936 to 1937 he served as 
superintendent of agencies for the United 
States Life. He joined Occidental’s Group 
department in 1937, and two years later 
was appointed assistant Group superin- 


the vice president. He will assist Mr. | tendent. In 1951, he was elected assistant 


secretary. 

With nearly 20 years service at Occi- 
dental, Mr. Robinson has served as chief 
clerk, supervisor of Group training and 
education, supervisor of sales administra- 
tion, and most recently, assistant Group 
superintendent. 

Mr. Claunch began his career with 
Occidental as a clerk in 1939, and has 
risen through the ranks as Group repre- 
sentative, regional Group supervisor, 
Group service manager, and supervisor 
of Group education and field training. 

Mr. Roberts joined the company in 
1938 and after taking time out for college 
and service with the armed forces, re- 
turned to take a position in Occidental’s 
Group department. In 1951, he took 
charge of the Group division’s field office 
administration. 

Beginning his insurance career with 
the Equitable of Iowa in 1923, Mr. Paden 
joined Occidental in 1936 as a life agent. 
He joined the Group division six years 
later and was named regional Group 
supervisor. 


New Shenandoah Branches 


Opening of new branch offices in 
Philadelphia and Springfield, Ohio, is 
announced by G. Frank Clement, vice 
president in charge of agencies of 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Russell D. Foster has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia branch. He 
is a graduate of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., and was born in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Foster has had 13 years 
experience in life insurance, having been 
associated with several of the larger 
companies before joining Shenandoah 
Life. ; ; 

Manager of the Springfield branch is 
Stephen A. Vidick, a veteran of World 
War II. Prior to joining Shenandoah 
Life he was for a number of years asso- 
ciated with a life and accident company 
in Akron and Springfield and later with 
a life company as agency supervisor. 
Mr. Vidick at one time was connected 
with the St. Louis Browns for three 
years. He was educated at Ohio State 
University and Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga. 

Announcement was made also of the 
appointment of G. W. Carr as manager 
of Shenandoah Life’s branch office at 
Charlotte, N. C. For several years Mr. 
Carr has been district manager of the 
company’s office at Bristol-Virginia, 
Tennessee. 











It’s new! 


3 Year Renewable and 
Convertible Term Policy!” 


5 Year Term! 
Renewable to age 65! (Expiry ages 66-70!) 
Convertible at any age while policy is in 


force! 


Issue ages 20-55! 
Minimum—$10,000! 
Substandard to Class C (175%)! 


Look at these low, low premiums — 
with liberal dividends! 








Annual Annual Annual Annual 

Age At Prem. Div.* Prem. Div.* Prem. Div.* Prem. Div.* 
Issue Yrs. 1-5 Yrs. 2-5 Yrs. 6-10 Yrs. 6-10 Yrs. 11-15 Yrs. 11-15 Yrs. 16-20 Yrs. 16-20 
20 6.78 1.01 7.34 2.77 8.21 3.21 9.53 3.47 
25 7.34 1.17 8.21 3.21 9.53 3.47 11.56 3.70 
30 8.21 1.53 9.53 3.47 11.56 3.70 15.90 4.40 
35 9.53 1.92 11.56 3.70 15.90 4.40 21.86 5.29 
40 11.56 2.57 15.90 4.40 21.86 5.29 30.28 6.22 
45 15.90 3.78 21.86 5.29 30.28 6.22 42.39 7.12 
50 21.86 5.12 30.28 6.22 42.39 7.12 59.98 7.96 
55 30.28 6.96 42.39 7.12 59.98 7.96 





*Dividends based on 1954 Illustrative Scale. 


For all the money-making details on this policy, call one of our 


Postal Life General Agents today! 


POSTAL LIFE 


GEORGE KOLODNY, President 


511 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Great Southern Life 
Vice President Dies 


Ernest A. Kiker, executive vice presi- 
dent of Great Southern Life, Houston, 
Texas, died at his home last week, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

He began his career as a bookkeeper 


aan 








ERNEST A. KIKER 


for Great Southern Life in 1912 and was 
the company’s oldest employe in point of 
service. He was successively cashier, 
secretary and vice president of the com- 
pany, reaching that position in the early 
1940’s. He was made a member of 
the board of directors, and in July of 
this year he became executive vice presi- 
dent and a member of the executive 
and finance committees of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Kiker was a member of the Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and an ac- 
tive worker in civic and charitable cir- 
cles, and a prominent member of the 
Rotary Club. 

At the time of his death, his sur- 
viving wife, Mrs. Gladys Arrington 
Kiker, was visiting their daughter, Mrs. 
Tommie Vauhn of Arcade, California. In 
addition to his wife and daughter, Mr. 
Kiker is survived by two grandchildren, 
one brother and three sisters. 


Great-West Life Records 
Best Month In Its History 


Great-West Life has reported over $38 
million of new business during Novem- 
ber, and recorded its largest month in 
the history of the company. The year-to- 
date total is $327,549,000, and exceeds the 
full year’s business for 1952. 

Harry Beube, CLU Hamilton, was 
leading representative for the company 
with more than $688,000. H. E. Birk, 
Minneapolis, was leading American rep- 
resentative with $360,000. 

The Winnipeg branch led the com- 
pany for the month, with new business 
in excess of $2,051,000. The Earl M. 
Schwemm Agency, Chicago, was in 
second place with $1,854,000. Nine 
branches showed totals of more than 
one million for November, including: 
Vancouver, California, Hamilton, De- 
troit, Montreal, Minneapolis and Ottawa. 


Named by American Bankers 


Stanley Zeskind has recently been 
appointed supervising general agent for 
Baltimore and the surrounding area by 
the American Bankers Life of Florida. 

Mr. Zeskind was formerly associated 
with the Columbus Mutual Life. During 
1952, he was leading salesman for that 
company and sold over $1,000,000 of busi- 
ness. His 1953 production will be in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. 

James G. Ranni, president of the com- 
pany, announced that $25,229,187 of Ordi- 
nary and credit life insurance was in 
force on October 31, after slightly over 
one year of active operations. The 
Florida company, with home office in 
Miami, is licensed to do business in 20 
states, and the company’s applications 
are pending in several other states at 
this time. 
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Manager at Houston 

























MACK R. BALL, JR. 


The appointment of Mack R. Ball, Jr., 
as manager of its Houston branch office 
has been announced by New York Life. 
A native of Texas, Mr. Ball joined the 
company in Houston in 1948, becoming 
the first agent in Texas when New York 
Life resumed business in Texas after 
withdrawing from the state in 1907. 

A few months later he was made 
assistant manager in Houston and in 
1949 he became the first native Texan to 
be made a manager in the state with 
his appointment to Fort Worth. In early 
1952 he was made western division train- 
ing supervisor with headquarters in New 
York. From December, 1952 to the pres- 
ent time he was in charge of the Wichita 
branch office. 


New Provident Agency 


Elwood T. Starbuck, CLU, who has 
headed the Provident Mutual office at 
46 Kearney Street, San Francisco, for 
the past 10 years, has been given the 
opportunity of developing the company’s 
brokerage business in the San Francisco 
area, and is establishing a new agency 
there, it has been announced by Vice 
President and Manager of Agencies 
James H. Cowles. 

Before becoming associated with Prov- 
ident Mutual in 1943, Mr. Starbuck had 
many years of trust company experience 
and, during the past 10 years, has devel- 
oped widespread friendships in insur- 
ance circles. Until his successor is ap- 
pointed, the Kearney Street office will 
be operated under the management of 
the home office. 

Mr. Starbuck’s new agency is in line 
with the company’s interest in expand- 
ing the over-all scope of its operations 
in northern California and is the first 
of several new offices it plans to open. 


Guarantee Mutual Gains 


During November the entire field or- 
ganization of Guarantee Mutual Life 
registered a gain of 30% in new paid 
life insurance compared with November 
of 1952. The announcement was made 
by E. L. Chambers, secretary of the 
company. 

The field force, led by the Anthony 
Novara Agency, Detroit, participated in 
the campaign to celebrate the introduc- 
tion earlier in the year of the new 5 Star 
Agents and General Agents Contract 
which is designed to reward success in 
the life insurance business. 

J. H. Fletcher, Jr. of the Phil Baird 
Agency, Seattle, was the highest ranking 
personal producer. 

The E. D. Stemsrud Agency of Min- 
neapolis led the Men With the Guaran- 
tee in new accident and sickness sales. 


Heads Prudential District 


Appointment of Melvin J. Gooden as 
manager of The Prudential’s Highland 
district office, Chicago, has been an- 
nounced by William Ingram, director of 
agencies for Prudential’s Illinois region. 
He succeeds Byron Notter, who has re- 
tired after 26 years as manager of the 
district. 

Mr. Gooden joined The Prudential as 
an agent in Chicago in 1937, and in 1947 
he was advanced to a staff managership 
in the company’s Jefferson Park district 
office. In his new post he will supervise 
the sales and service activities of five 
staff managers and 41 agents. 





Bankers National Campaign 

During the month of October, the 26th 
anniversary for Bankers National Life, a 
drive was made by the field force for a 
substantial volume in order to bring the 
total insurance in force to one quarter of 
a billion. A figure of $251,632,000 was 
reached. During the drive, Harry Baker, 
general agent in Boston, personally 
wrote and paid for one million dollars of 
business. Last year, during the month of 
October, the company’s 25th anniversary, 
Mr. Baker also paid for a million dollars 
of life insurance personally. 

Mr. Baker has been the general agent 
for Bankers National Life in Boston 
for the last 24 years. He is a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table. 








JOINS MANUFACTURERS LIFE 

George A. Stark, Dayton, Ohio, is now 
associated with Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto, Ont. He was associated with 
another life insurance company in West 
Virginia before going to Dayton and 
has been in the insurance field more 
than seven years. 


PLAN CHRISTMAS PARTY 
The Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Detroit and Windsor will hold their 
annual Christmas Cocktail Party on De- 
cember 16 in the Press Room at the 
Norton Palmer Hotel in Windsor. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* 


DIVIDENDS! 


Our NEW DIVIDEND SCALE, effective January 1, 1954, 
will further strengthen the favorable competitive sales posi- 
tion enjoyed by our representatives and brokers. ee 


The following illustrations at age 35 will indicate our 
NEW LOW NET COST per $1000 of insurance: 





not guaranteed. 





20 YEAR SUMMARY 











(According to 1954 Dividend Scale) 
oO. L. 


$553.00 
376.06 
362.44 


Year O.L. 20 Pay L. 
1 $4.98 $5.42 20 Premiums 
5 6.66 6.74 Net Payment* 
10 = 9.05 8.04 Cash Value 
20 11.87 10.36 Average Net Cost* 


*Dividends are applicable to policies issued since 
October 16, 1947, are illustrative only, and are 


For full information on all plans for all ages see the 
Massachusetts Mutual General Agent in your community. 


_MassachusetMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Owned by its policyholders — operated for them 


20 Pay L. 

$790.40 
628.75 
653.56 

68 1.24} 


tReturn over cost 
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Dr. H. E. Ungerleider Talk 
at Pharmaceutical Meeting 


Facts belie the commonly held opin- 
ion that the American business execu- 
tive lives at a pace that kills, Dr. Harry 
E. Ungerleider, director of medical re- 
research, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, declared this week. 





DR. HENRY E-. 


UNGERLEIDER 


Basing his conclusion on life insur- 


ance mortality experience, Dr. Unger- 
leider pointed out that individuals 
carrying large amount policies, who 
may be considered representative of the 
executive group, fare no worse than 
others insured for smaller amounts 
Speaking at the mid-year meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Equitable’s medical research di 
rector also noted that, today “deaths 
from cancer, suicide and violence are 
about the same in the large amount pol 
icy group as among insured lives in 
general, but surprisingly, deaths from 
diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system, including apoplexy are signifi- 
cantly lower.” 

Dr. Ungerleider stressed that execu- 
tives cannot be viewed as a homoge- 
neous type, often depicted in caricature. 
“There is no particular health problem 
that is unique to the executive as dis- 
tinguished from other industrial em- 
ployes or the population at large,” he 
said. “Nevertheless, industry has a high 
investment stake in the health, well- 
being and productivity of its key per- 
sonnel, and so executive health pro- 
grams serve a tangible economic pur- 
pose. 

The periodic health inventory of ex- 
ecutives, Dr. Ungerleider continued, 
should encompass the same studies con 
ducted among employes as a_ whole, 
with one important exception which is 
inexpedient on a mass scale. “Individual 
interviews and skilled history taking by 
a perceptive physician yields invaluable 
information concerning the health and 
problems of executives, which may not 
be elicited by any laboratory tests how- 
ever detailed,” he said. The role of the 
physician in the executive health pro- 
gram, Dr. Ungerleider stressed, “should 
embrace the total meaning of the word 
physician, i. €, a practitioner of the 
healing arts and counselor, and not 
merely a physical impairment screening 
supervisor.” 


Franklin Names Chilton 
Manager in San Diego 


Edward Chilton has been appointed 
regional manager in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia for Franklin Life of Springfield, 
Ill., according to an announcement by 
Charles E. Becker, president. 

A native Californian, Mr. Chilton re- 
ceived his education at San Diego State 
College. He entered the life insurance 
business nine years ago with California 
Western States Life. He was promoted 
to the position of manager for that com- 
pany in Long Beach, and developed a 
six million dollar agency holding fourth 
place company-wise. He later transferred 
his connection to Connecticut Mutual as 
manager and started from scratch in 
Long Beach to develop an agency or- 
ganization for that company. In_ two 
years time he had developed a two mil- 
lion dollar agency. Early in 1952 Mr. 
Chilton decided to return to San Diego 
and became associated with Occidental 
Life in personal .production and new 
agent training 

Associated with Mr. Chilton in his 
Franklin agency are two former school- 
mates at San Diego State—John Duich 
and Ernie Cuadras, formerly supervisor 
and manager for American National 
Also associated with the Chilton agency 
are William Wheeler and Montie Woolie, 
both formerly associated with the Occi- 
dental. 














SECURITY AND SERVICE 


Boston Mutual is constantly re- 
viewing policyholder programs to 
make sure they meet with chang- 


ing family needs. 

















“Tom” Proctor 25 Years A Gen. Agent 


The 25th anniversary of E. T. Proctor 
as general agent of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Nashville, Tenn., was ob- 
served by about 200 residents of that 
city recently. From Milwaukee came 
President Edmund Fitzgerald and Grant 
L. Hill, vice president in charge of 
agencies. 

Tom Proctor has been with North- 
western Mutual 36 years. Before be- 
coming head of the agency at Nash- 
ville he was a district agent in Padu- 
cah and Lexington, Ky. He has served 
as president of all the company’s field 


Zone Participants May Make 
Report if NAIC Is Held Up 


The examinations committee of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its Miami mid-year meet- 
ing received report of the subcommittee 
on the examination manual dealing with 
procedure to be followed in cases where 
an NAIC examination report is not re- 
leased within 90 days after completion 
and signature by a majority of the par- 
ticipating states. 

Following some discussion the in- 
struction recommended by the subcom- 
mittee for insertion in the examination 
manual was amended to read as follows: 

“If the report of an Association ex- 
amination is not released within six 
months after completion and signature 
by a majority of the participating states, 
the chairman of any zone participating 
in the examination may make such re- 
port, or any part thereof, available to 
the individual states in his zone.” 


organizations. He is a life member of 
Million Dollar Round Table. Star of 
the agency is Alden H. Smith. Seven 
men who were with the agency when 
Mr. Proctor took charge are still writ- 
ing insurance for it. One of them, 
A. T. Joseph, has been with the agency 
for 44 years. 

Insurance in force has increased from 
$34,500,000 in 1928 to $98,500,000 which 
was in force on November 28. On the 
eight years since 1946 the agency has 
averaged $7,000,000 a year. Four mem- 
bers of the agency are life members of 


MDRT. 


Management Study Groups 
Using New LIAMA Course 


Management study groups using the 
new “Study Course in Agency Manage- 
ment” prepared by the LIAMA have 
been formed or are presently being or- 
ganized by 36 local associations of Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers. This an- 
nouncement was made by Ray H. Wertz, 
general agent, Lincoln National Life, De- 
troit, and chairman of the General 
Agents and Managers Conference of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers following a recent meeting of the 
organization’s executive committee at 
Chicago. Study groups were held in 
nine cities this past spring, which in- 
cluded Cincinnati, Chicago, Denver and 
Oklahoma City. Among the 27 cities 
now preparing to study this course are 
Pittsburgh, 3irmingham, Minneapolis, 
Columbus and Miami. Responsibility for 
promoting the project nationally rests 
with a GAMC committee headed by Earl 
M. Schwemm, CLU, manager, Great- 
West Life, Chicago. 

At the Chicago meeting recognition 
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DO YOU have clients 
with EUROPEAN operations? 
Life insurance is available to them 
at DOMESTIC rates. Let us show you 
how to tap a tremendous market for 
extra volume. 
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was taken of the fact that while much 
had been done nationally for the general 
agent and manager little attention had 
been given the second line of manage- 
ment, namely, the assistant manager and 
supervisor. As a result a recommenda- 
tion to amend the GAMC rules and 
regulations to give this group “associate” 
membership status was approved. It was 
also decided to appoint a special com- 
mittee to explore the development of 
training material aimed at helping the 
assistant manager to do a better job. 

Plans were also completed for a full 
day’s program for general agents and 
managers at the mid-year meeting of 
NALU in New Orleans, on March 22, 
1954. Full details will be announced at 
a later date. Program arrangements are 
under the leadership of M. L. Camps, 
general agent, John Hancock, New York, 
and vice chairman of the GAMC. 

A plan whereby members of the 
GAMC board of directors would take in- 
dividual responsibility for visiting and 
aiding local manager groups was agreed 
upon. Lengthy consideration was also 
given by the committee to those areas 
in which the organization could coop- 
erate to mutual advantage wtih colleges 
and universities. 
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At the final executive session in 
Miami Beach last week of National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commissioners 
it was voted to defer until next summer 
action on the proposed rules and regu- 
lations governing the sale of credit life 
and credit accident and health insurance 
sold in connection with loans. These 
recommendations had been tentatively 
drafted by the life committee’s subcom- 
mittee following a meeting last August 
in Columbia, S. C., and had been slightly 
amended early last week by the sub- 
committee. 

The Tentative Rules 


This is the form of the subcommittee’s 
recommendations on which the execu- 
tive committee voted to defer until 
June, 1954: 

1. All policies or certificates shall 
clearly state the term thereof, the 


premium therefore, the benefits pay- 
able and exceptions, if any. 

2. Policies, certificates or other evi- 
dence of insurance shall be mailed or 
delivered to the insured without un- 
reasonable delay. 

3. Policy exceptions shall be a mini- 
mum consistent with the rate struc- 
ture and rates shall be reasonable in 
relation to the benefits provided for. 

4. All policies shall protect the credi- 
tor and the insured and/or second 
beneficiary. Each should benefit un- 
der the policy as its interest may ap- 
“es 

Policies shall be noncancellable 
ar ‘the company for the term written. 
lf a policy is cancelled at the request 
of the insured, the insured shall re- 
ceive prompt payment of any return 
premium due. 

6. The terms of the insurance shall 
not extend beyond the scheduled ma- 
turity date of the indebtedness. 

7. All claims shall be filed directly 
with the company with or without the 
assistance of the selling agent. 

8. All losses under policies shall be 
paid promptly and directly by the 
company in accordance with policy 
terms. 

9. Credit insurance shall be sold 
only through admitted companies and 
accredited agents. 


Comments at Subcommittee Hearings 


The first hearings of the subcommit- 
tee at Miami Beach were held on De- 
cember 1 and 3. The principal objection 
to the adoption of the rules under re- 
view came from Paul F. Boyer and 
Wayne R. Cook of Hubachek & Kelly, 
a Chicago law firm which is counsel 
for Household Finance Corp. On behalf 
of the Household they presented a 
memorandum asking among other things 
that the rules should include specific 
language which negates any implication 
that an extra charge is authorized for 
such insurance sold in connection with 
small loans. 

B. M. Anderson, vice president and 
general counsel, Connecticut General, 
who said that his company does not 
write credit insurance on an individual 
basis, asked that the rules not apply 
to Group creditors’ insurance. That re- 
quest was opposed by Ralph Alexander, 
Deputy Commissioner of Pennsylvania. 
He felt that the exemption of Group 
insurance from the rules would leave a 
loophole because of the question of 
definition of Group insurance. 

Alexander Query, associate counsel, 
The Prudential, also spoke but did not 
object particularly to the inclusion of 
Group insurance in the rules. Messrs. 
Anderson and Query pointed out that 
the proposed rules would not particu- 
larly affect their companies in that they 


Insurance Commissioners Postpone 





insurance. Asked by representatives of 
companies writing such policies to be 
more specific he named approximately a 
dozen states where representatives of 
Household Finance Corp. had found that 


Action on Credit Life A. & H. Rules cence vase 


certificates were not being issued in 


now furnish certificates to those persons Cheek’s View of Maloney Suggestion 


covered by insurance and-are otherwise 
in compliance with the proposed rules 
as they apply to Group insurance. 


When the subcommittee’s report was 
adopted on Wednesday of last week 
(the report the executive committee did 
not adopt) it contained a proviso offered 
by Commissioner Maloney of California 

Mr. Boyer stated that he had “shopped” that the report state that “the commit- 
many states and found that in numerous tee in no way endorses or approves the 
instances persons covered by individual sale of credit life and credit accident 
policies did not receive any evidence of and health where identifiable charges 
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LADIES’ MAN 


Cherchez la femme (or find the woman) said the 
French detective. And the little lady is also an import- 
ant factor in closing the sale of a life or accident and 
health policy. That Bankers National policies appeal to 
the lady of the house is borne out by the sales record 
of our agents. Our ALL IN ONE PLAN is guaranteed 
to have a “way with the women” because it insures the 
household against injury, sickness, death and old age 
in one package. Then, too, the gals will appreciate the 
friendly service that is a part of a Bankers National pol- 
icy. Why not see how this sound and progressive com- 
pany can help your sales. Write today for details. 
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are made to insureds’ borrowers or 
purchasers.” 

The life committee’s report, including 
the statement proposed by Commissioner 
Maloney, came before the general ses- 
sion of the association on Thursday of 
last week at which time former Com- 
missioner Waldo Cheek, now an officer 
of Independent Life of North Carolina, 
objected to Mr. Maloney’s language in- 
corporated in the committee report, on 
the basis that it contained an inference 
that it was not proper to make identifi- 
able charge for insurance sold in con- 
nection with loans and that this lan- 
guage should be rephrased to indicate 
that the Commissioners were. neutral on 
this point. Mr. Cheek’s statement was 
made in connection with a_ pending 
motion to adopt the life committee's 
report, 

Floor Comments at Committee Meet 

During the discussion of credit health 
insurance loss and unearned premium 
reserves Commissioner Sullivan of Kan- 
sas recommended that a special com- 
mittee of actuaries be appointed to 
study the subject of these reserves. No 
action was taken in reference to such a 
committee. 

Albert Pike, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, raised objection to any 
procedure or ruling which tends to 
rate regulation of life insurance and 
stated his belief that the paragraph of 
a report that refers to “rates should be 
reasonable in relation to benefits pro- 
vided” which now applies to both life 
and accident and health sides of credit 
insurance should not include the life 
phase of the business. 


Carried Over Until June, 1954 


Commissioner Allyn of Connecticut 
moved that the motion be amended to 
“receive” merely the report inasmuch as 
copies had just been made available and 
had not been studied by all interested 
parties. This amendment was made and 
the motion adopted to receive the report 
to be acted on in executive session Fri- 
day. At that session it was voted to 
defer action on the recommendations 
until June, 1954. 


Earl M. MacRae Made an 
Asst. V.P. of New York Life 


The appointment of Earl M. MacRae 
as an assistant vice president, New 
York Life, is announced by Devereux 
C. Josephs, president. 

Mr. MacRae, who has been with the 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia since 1937, and the company’s 
actuary since 1948, will assist James T 
Phillips, vice president in charge of the 
life underwriting operations of New 
York Life. 

Prior to his election to actuary, Mr. 
MacRae was in charge of the life under- 
writing department of Occidental. From 
1928 to 1937, Mr. MacRae was asso- 
ciated with the Great-West Life in 
Winnipeg. A Fellow of Society of Actu- 
aries, Mr. MacRae also has served as 
president of the Actuarial Club of the 
Pacific states and has been a member 
of the executive council of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 

Born in Nova Scotia and graduated 
from the University of Alberta, Canada, 
in 1928, Mr. MacRae wrote a number 
of papers on various insurance subjects 
He is a past president of the South 
Pasadena board of education. 


Sayre-Toso & Schaefer 
Appointments Announced 


Sayre-Toso & Schaefer, Inc., Califor- 
nia general agents for Great- West Life. 
have announced the appointments of 
David B. T. Myrick as brokerage man- 
ager and Muriel R. Schaffeld as cashier 
of the agency office in Beverly Hills. 
The agency is equipped with complete 
brokerage facilities. 
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The 1954 Investment Outlook 


Viewpoint on the investment outlook 
for 1954 was given to Life Insurance 
Association of America this week at its 
annual convention by LIAA division of 
investment research. 

Many economists have indicated con- 
cern about the 1954 business outlook. 
They fear in particular that both housing 
starts and plant and equipment expendi- 
tures will fall short of the 1953 levels. 
Indeed, a number of disquieting signs 
have appeared on the horizon—lagging 
department store and automobile sales, 
declining farm income, reduced new 
orders received by manufacturers and 
weaknesses in raw material prices. 

Without underestimating the difficul- 
ties posed by changes in the trends of 
major economic magnitudes the invest- 
ment research division says there is a 
tendency for most of us, both in business 
and in Government, to borrow trouble 
and assume the worst as far as the eco- 
nomic outlook is concerned. As Arthur 
F. Burns, of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, has said, “The gift 
of prophecy has never loomed large in 
the endowment of economists, whether 
lay or professional.” Actually, Govern- 
ment expenditures probably will amount 
to within a few billion dollars of the 
1953 total. Along with this, sizeable tax 
reductions are scheduled and appear in- 
evitable. 

“Judging from the McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey of business intentions regarding 
plant and equipment expenditures there 
will be at most a moderate decline in 
these expenditures. The forces support- 
ing residential construction are much too 
powerful to justify fears of a sharp de- 
cline in housing starts in 1954. Indeed, 
it is probable that housing starts will 
again approximate one million units. 
Many state and municipal projects for 
roads, schools, and other construction 
have been deferred in recent years be- 
cause of the shortage of available funds 
in the capital market. Taking the econ- 
omy as a whole it is probable that ex- 
penditures will be maintained close to 
the $370 billion annual rate recorded in 
the third quarter of 1953.” 


Will Approximate 1953 Totals 


As a result of the high level of ex- 
penditures throughout the economy, in- 
vestment outlets probably will approxi- 
mate the 1953 totals. If housing starts 
are maintained at a high level, as seems 
likely, there is sure to be a large demand 
for mortgage money. With tax relief 
and increasing depreciation funds at 
their disposal, corporations in the aggre- 
gate may not need the large amounts of 
money required from outside sources in 
1953, but the demand from this sector 
of the market still will be substantial. 
Moreover, there are so many state and 
local projects under consideration at 





Wellington Fund Insurance 


Stocks Portfolio Increases 
Wellington Fund, a $260,000,000 in- 


vestment trust, made large investments 
in insurance stocks during three months 
ending September 30 last. The invest- 
ment company in that period purchased 
15,000 shares of Federal Insurance Co., 
1,000 shares of Fidelity-Phenix, 3,000 
shares of Great American; 550 shares of 
Hartford Fire; 600 shares of Insurance 
Co. of North America; and 1,500 shares 
of Merchants Fire. 

The largest investments in insurance 
stocks held in Wellington Fund portfolio 
are these: Continental Casualty, 12,500 
shares; Maryland Casualty, 30,000; In- 
surance Co. of North America, 9,000; 
Continental Insurance Co., 10,000; Fi- 
delity-Phenix, 10,000; U. S. F & G, 8- 
500; Phoenix of Hartford, 3,900; Fire- 
men’s of Newark, 14,000; Hartford Fire, 
2,050; Merchants Fire, 1,500. 


the present time that the sale of tax 
exempt securities again will be high. Al- 
though these securities may not always 
figure directly in the life insurance in- 
vestment picture, they are an important 
factor in the market as a whole. 

According to all informed forecasts 
the Federal Government will operate at 
a sizeable deficit in calendar 1954, which 
means that the Government’s demands 
upon the market conceivably could be 
higher than in any year since the war. 
Under such circumstances the Treasury’s 
demands and the way they are met may 
again be the crucial factor in determin- 
ing the trend of interest rates in the 
coming year. If the Government seeks 
long-term money it will have to compete 
with private borrowers for the available 
supply of non-bank funds, and it will 
therefore exert an upward pressure on 
interest rates. If it resorts to short-term 
financing, on the other hand, the Treas- 
ury will be forced to utilize the resources 
of the commercial banking system, thus 
tending to increase the money supply. 

“Under such circumstances interest 
rates probably will tend to ease,” says 
LIAA investment research division. 
“Thus, debt management and monetary 
policy are likely to play dominant roles 
again in the determination of interest 
rates in 1954.” 


1953's Great Record 


(Continued from Page 38) 


600,000,0000, an increase of 8% during 
the year, and will represent substantially 
more than double the amount in force 
10 years ago. Total Group insurance in 
force will reach about $79,700,000,000 at 
the end of 1953, representing an 18% 
increase for the year. This total will be 
more than double the amount of Group 
insurance in force only five years ago. 
The phenomenal growth of Group life 
insurance in this short period has ac- 
counted for about 2/5 of the increase in 
the total volume of insurance in force 
for all classes of insurance combined in 
this interval. There is now more than 
twice as much insurance in force under 
Group contracts than under industrial 
policies. Industrial insurance in force will 
total about $38,100,000,000 on December 
31, a 5% increase during the year. The 
ent slower growth of industrial 
insurance in recent years is pointed up 
by the fact that it has taken 17 years 
to double to its present volume whereas 
Ordinary insurance has taken 10 years 
and Group insurance only five. At the 
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Introduced only a short time ago, MASTERPLAN 


in its first full two months accounted for 18% of the company’s 


sales. Average size policy was $6,394.00. 


General American men find the versatility of MASTERPLAN 


popular. Actually MASTERPLAN is many policies in 


one. It gives the insured the guaranteed right to choose 


later the plan that best meets his needs then. It gives cash 


endowment privileges with continued protection 


. offers a sound savings plan where the insured can 


get back more than he pays in. 


MASTERPLAN realty 





“Takes the IF out of LIFE” 


for the agent as well as the prospect. 


For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


end of 1936 when the industrial insurance 
in force total was just under $19,000,000,- 
000, it was the second class of insurance, 
although only about 4% the Ordinary 
total. Group insurance then trailed in- 
dustrial by more than $7,000,000,000 but 
after 1939 the margin between the two 
classes began to narrow and in 1947 
Group gained the lead over industrial. 


$15,000,000 Daily in Benefits 


Benefit payments flowing out to 
policyholders and beneficiaries under life 
insurance, annuity and accident and 
health contracts in legal reserve life in- 
surance companies has averaged over 15 
million dollars daily in 1953. The total of 
all such payments during the year are 
estimated to reach a record tctal of 
over $5,500,000,000 by December 31. This 
will represent a 10% increase over such 
payments in 1952. It will include death 
benefits to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders of $1,975,000,000 and bene- 
fits to living policyholders under life 
insurance and annuity contracts of $2,- 
510,000, comprising matured endowments, 
annuities, policy dividends, surrender 
values and other payments. This will 
make the 1953 combined benefits under 
life insurance and annuity contracts total 
$4.485.000,000, an increase of almost $300,- 
000,000, or about 8% over similar pay- 
ments last year. Benefits under accident 
and health contracts written by life in- 
surance companies which are estimated 
at $1,050,000,000 for 1953 are up about 
18% over such benefits last year. 


90,000,000 Life Insurance Policyholders 


In essence what the figures just re- 
viewed reveal is that approximately 
90,000,000 life insurance policyholders, 
served by some 800 companies, have 
created a life insurance cushion of vast 
proportions against the shocks of indi- 
vidual income disruptions through death, 
disability and old age, which in the ag- 
gregate might otherwise severely affect 
the whole economy. Viewed in this broad 
perspective, it is plain that the new 
high level of life insurance achievement, 
as revealed in the 1953 record of new 
business, insurance in force and policy 
benefits, is not only an advance in the 
personal welfare of policyholders and 
beneficiaries but also a real and signifi- 
cant contribution to the economic health 
and welfare of the nation as a whole. 
From the standpoint of our national 
economy these are indeed comforting 
statistics. 


Eisenhower’s Comments on 


American Canadian Entente 


During his recent visit to Ottawa 
President Eisenhower, addressing a joint 
session of Canadian Commons and 
Senate, stressed the significance of the 
close relationship between this country 
and Canada. 

“More than friendship and partnership 
is signified in these relations,” he said. 
“Enriching our peoples, they justify the 
faith of our fathers that men, given 


self-government, can dwell at peace 
among themselves, progressive in the 
development of the material wealth, 


quick to join in defense of their ma- 
terial world and in their spiritual com- 
munity, ready to arbitrate differences 
that may arise to divide them. This 
Parliament is an illustrious symbol of 
a human craving, a human search, a 
human right to self-government. The 
free legislatures of the world speak for 
the free peoples of the world.” 


Rebating In India 


The most important problems in the 
insurance field of India, a country with 
many life insurance companies, are re- 
bating and switching of business from 
one company to another. These head- 
aches are receiving constant attention 
from top men of the industry as well 
as from the Controller of Insurance and 
the Ministry of Commerce. But, accord- 
ing to Insurance & Banking Monthly of 
New Delhi “nothing has been achieved 
so far in correcting the evils.” 
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Helicopter Won’t Replace 
Airplane, Says Sikorsky 

The helicopter has come of age, and 
has immeasurably broadened the field of 
air transportation in both flexibility and 
in service to the nation, I. I. Sikorsky, 
noted aviation pioneer, told the annual 
meeting of Life Insurance Association of 
America this week. 

He cited the outstanding record of 
service that helicopters rendered to the 
armed forces in Korea under conditions 
of extreme difficulty, along with the 
number of rescues and hundreds of lives 
they have saved in peacetime emergen- 
cies. Right now, he continued, several 
commercial airlines are successfully em- 
ploying helicopters to carry mail and 
passengers in different parts of the 
world, a service which will be greatly 
extended in view of the fact that much 
larger helicopters, with carrying capaci- 
ties of 30 to 40 passengers, are now being 
constructed. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Sikorsky 
said that the helicopter will never elimi- 
nate the airplane or the automobile, any 
popular notion to the contrary. Each of 
these, he said, has its own place in the 
transportation field, with the helicopter 
undoubtedly replacing the airplane in 
nearly all cases of short- -Tange travel. 
From a practical point of view, he added, 
the helicopter will enable airlines to 
compete effectively time-wise with all 
forms of surface transportation in the 
huge short-haul inter-city market. 


New General Agent at 
Fargo, N. D., for Aetna Life 


The resignation of Vernon H. Struck 
as general agent of Aetna Life at Fargo, 
N.D., and the appointment of Rod J 
MacDonald as new general agent, have 
been announced by Robert B. Coolidge, 
Aetna Life vice president. 

While relinquishing his agency man- 
agement responsibilities, Mr. Struck will 
continue his association with the Aetna 
Life, devoting his time to personal pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Struck, who has been general 
agent at Fargo for nearly five years, is a 
graduate of Harvard University and has 
been associated with the Aetna Life’s 
Fargo agency since 1948, when he at- 
tended the company’s home office school. 

Mr. MacDonald, the new general 
agent, has been assistant general agent 
at Detroit, Mich., since 1952 and pre- 
viously held a similar position in the 
Aetna Life’s general agency at Duluth, 
Minn., where he joined the company 
five years ago 

A graduate of Aetna Life’s estate con- 
trol plan and advanced life insurance 
schools, Mr. MacDonald has been active 
in insurance organizations and commu- 
nity affairs, having served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Duluth Life Under- 
writers Association, a director of the 
Exchange Club and a member of the 
Military Manpower Committee. 


Boston Managers Elect 


William R. Robertson, CLU, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Boston, 
was elected president of the General 
Agents and Life Managers Association 
at the annual meeting and dinner of 
that organization held December 2. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Robertson 
for the coming year were Winslow S. 
Cobb, Jr., Connecticut Mutual Life, vice 
president; James M. Voss, Union Mutual 
Life, treasurer and Robert W. Boas, 
John Hancock, secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: 

Henry M. Faser, Jr., Penn Mutual; 
Laurens F. Bruno, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; George M. C. Goodwin, 
State Mutual Life; William E. Hays, 
CLU, New England Mutual; Howard J. 
Stage, III, Conn. General; Thomas C. 
Walsh, Jr., Prudential. 





Equitable of Iowa Gains 

The November paid production of 
Equitable Life of Iowa amounted to $10,- 
542,470, a 9.9% gain over November, 1952, 
it was announced by Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice president. This resulted in 
a total of $115,084,794 for the first 
eleven months of 1953, which was the 
greatest first eleven months in the 86- 
year history of the company. Insurance 
in force was increased to an all-time 
high of $1,293,006,133. 

The Seattle agency, Hugh Bell, CLU, 
general agent, led all agencies through- 





Annual Christmas Dinner 
Of New York Supervisors 


The annual Christmas dinner and re- 
ception of the Life Supervisors Associ- 
ation of New York City will be held 
December 15 at the Drug & Chemical 
Club. This affair is one of the associa- 
tion’s big events of the year and is 
usually well-attended. A large number 
of general agents and managers attend 
as guests of their supervisors. 





out the country with a paid total of 
$506,682. 
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There’s always been a question as to 
whether S. O. S. stands for “Save Our 
Ship” or “Save Our Souls.” When 
those letters are applied to Bill McKee 
of Miami, though, there’s no question 
at all. They stand for “Sure of Sales.” 

With no previous insurance experi- 
ence, Bill has hit the big time with 
Mutual Benefit Life in just a few short 
years, and is featured, as you see above, 
in Mutual Benefit Life’s current SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST advertis- 
ing. Unusual story? Not especially. 
Natural ability plus M. B. L. training 
can make anyone Sure of Sales! 
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Know Social Sciences, 
Says Edward L. Bernays 

HIS PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVICE 

Importance of Understanding Ego Also 


Discussed by Consultant in His 
New Book 





Edward L. Bernays, one of the lead- 
ing public relations consultants in this 
country, has written a new book called 
“Public Relations” published by Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, giving his 
ideas of the importance of public rela- 
tions to individuals, organizations and 
governments, ideas backed by years of 
successful practice. 

“We cannot depend upon common 
sense to give us direction in our efforts 
at persuasion. Ego motivation is a strong 
basic drive in most people. They protect 
their egos above other things. Social 
scientists have shown that because of 
ego motivation, people by and large per- 
ceive only what they want to perceive. 
They read or listen only to such material 
as confirms or can be misinterpreted to 
confirm their existing views. They de- 
liberately or unconsciously avoid mate- 
rial that they know runs counter to their 
present opinions,” said Mr. Bernays. 

In the opinion of Mr. Bernays many 
advertisers believe that merely supplying 
true information about a product will 
change the attitude of those who now 
have false ideas about it. Ethically and 
socially, truth is vital. But the social 
scientists have found that attempts to 
change only by disseminating true infor- 
mation or factual arguments have been 

“noticeably unrewarding.” This knowl- 
edge might change present day adver- 
tising. 

In a recent statement on program and 
policy the Ford Foundation called atten- 
tion to the failure of business to take 
advantage of the social sciences. It 
stressed the need for increasing the use 
of the sciences of human behavior in 
business and applying existing knowl- 
edge in this field. Theories and tech- 
niques now exist, the Foundation pointed 
out, that promise a more complete un- 
derstanding of the mainsprings of human 
action and the Foundation has selected 
human conduct as one of its five areas 
of research. Advertising needs to apply 
what the social sciences already know 
about human nature and conduct. 

Mr. Bernays suggests that advertising 
men and others affiliated in mz king mo- 
tivations understood should join one of 
the learned societies, such as the “So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues.” Mr. Bernays has been 
professor of pulic relations at New York 
University and was invited to give lec- 
tures on the subject by University of 
Hawaii which he accepted. Among his 
other books are “Crystallizing Public 
Opinion,” “Propaganda,” “Speak Up for 
Democracy” and “Take Your Place at 
the Peace Table.” 


Charles T. Bell Appointment 
Charles T. Bell, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of advanced under- 
writing, field training division, in home 
office, New York Life. He joined the 
company as an agent in 1947, and most 
recently has been manager at the 
Charleston, W. Va. branch. He was 
president of Charleston Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Bell also was as- 
sistant manager of New York Life in 
Washington, D. C. He is a National 
University Law School graduate. 


Lose on Many Marginal Men 

Dan Kaufman, general agent, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago, told members 
of Indianapolis General Agents and 
Managers Association in a November 
talk that the general agent or manager 
who does not sit down to figure his 
break-even point on an agent’s produc- 
tion would be surprised to discover how 
many marginal men he has carried are 
actually costing him money over and 
above what they bring in. 
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N. Y. Life Issues Buntin Case Statement 


The New York Life has issued a state- 
ment respecting the insurance it had on the 
life of Thomas C. Buntin of Nashville who 
with his secretary disappeared in 1931 and 
was recently located in a small Texas city. 
The statement follows: 

In a life insurance company as large 
as the New York Life, which has over 
3% million policyholders, disappear- 
ance cases are by no means uncommon. 
In every case of a missing policyholder 
or beneficiary, our interest is the same: 
we want to pay just claims promptly 
and we want to make sure that we do 
not pay any unjust claims. As a mu- 
tual life insurance company, we have 
this two-fold obligation to our policy- 
holders as a whole. 


Position of Company 


The essential facts in the Buntin case 


are these. Thomas C. Buntin, a resi- 
dent of Nashville, Tennessee, disap- 
peared in 1931, leaving behind a wife 
and three children. His secretary dis- 
appeared a few weeks later. Mr. Buntin 
had two $25,000 policies with New 
York Life. No premiums were paid 
subsequent to his disappearance and 


the policies ceased to be in force after 


March 8, 1933. In 1938 claim was 
made on the company for settlement 
of the policies on the ground that Mr. 
Buntin had died shortly after disap- 
pearing and while the policies were 
still in force. New York Life took the 
position that there was no adequate 
proof of death and, therefore, that no 


payments under the policies should be 
made. In subsequent court action, it 


was determined from _ circumstantial 
evidence that Mr. Buntin was dead and 
that his death had occurred while the 
policies were still in force. In 1942 
the company was obliged to make the 
payments called for by the policies. 


Wants to Recover Funds Held in Trust 
As is 


3 disappearance 
file was kept open. 
the New York Life 


Buntin. Since about $31,- 


usual in 
the Buntin 
Early last summer 
located Mr. 


our 


000 of the amount which had been paid 
under his policies was held in a trust 
fund in a Nashville bank, the company 
took action to recover these funds for 
its policyholders. 

Our only object in the case is this 
recovery of funds which we feel belong 
to the company and its mutual policy- 
holders. We have no interest in reveal- 
ing the private and personal affairs of 


Thomas C. Buntin. When we located 
Mr. Buntin, we did not disclose his 
assumed name or his whereabouts or 
information concerning his family or 
his life since his disappearance. We 
shall continue to regard our file on this 
case as strictly confidential. 


There have been inquiries as to onr 
investigative procedure in cases of this 
kind and we are glad to furnish further 
information on this subject. In all such 


cases New York Life investigators 
make periodic checks with persons 
known to have been close to the prin- 
cipals. Reports obtained from these 
sources, plus any that may be volun- 
teered by others, are weighed and fol- 


lowed up. Sometimes these reports 
lead to discovery of the missing person. 
In most instances they are fruitless. 


The Company’s Investigators 


These investigators are salaried em- 
ployes of New York Life located in 
cities throughout the United States. 
They have many duties in addition to 
the search for missing persons. The 
latter in fact requires only a small part 
of their time and is essentially a routine 
and inexpensive operation. Very fre- 
quently their inquiries are made and 
followed up as opportunity offers in the 
course of other work. 

The disappearance of Mr. Buntin 
was one more example of such cases 
in which New York Life investigators 
continued to make the usual inquiries 
for a number of years. Obviously the 
search for Mr. Buntin was pressed with 
great intensity prior to the former 
court action which declared him dead. 
At one point during that period a com- 


Edward F. Baumer Named 


Edward F. Baumer, director of public 
relations for The Prudential, western 
home office, Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
elected western regional vice president 
for the Public Relations Society of 
America at the National Conference of 
the organization held in Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Baumer heads advertising and pro- 
motion activities for Prudential in the 
West and is past president of the 
Southern California Chapter of PRSA. 

Mr. Baumer has also been named 
general for the PRSA Na- 
tional Conference to be held in Los An- 
geles, November, 1955, 
announcement by John E. Fields, presi- 
dent of the ‘Southern California Chap- 
ter of PRSA. 


chairman 


according to an 


ADDRESSES LIONS CLUB 
Willard E. Oplinger, manager of the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., district of “Metro- 
politan Life, was principal speaker at a 
meeting of area Lions Clubs in Swoy- 
erville, Pa. He discussed “The Meaning 
of Americanism.” 





pany investigator even went to Panama 
in response to a tip that Mr. Buntin 
was there. 

Thereafter the company’s records 
show that scattered reports on Mr. 
Buntin’s whereabouts were volunteered 
during the years 1942 and 1943. All 
were fruitless. From 1943 to 1952 there 
were no reports of the missing man. 

Last year came a report providing 
the first fragment of information re- 
ceived on Mr. Buntin in nine years. 
It resulted eventually in our locating 
him. Naturally New York Life will not 
disclose the names of informants nor 
information leading to their identifica- 
tion. 





Mortgage Insurance ? 


WE KNOW WE HAVE THE BEST IN THE BUSINESS ! 
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written. 


We’ve studied the mortgage 
protection market and hon- 
estly believe that ours is the 
best. It has the lowest rates 
— is a policy, not just a 
rider, and is liberally under- 


This is one contract you 
should really know about. 
Contact one of our General 
Agents, or — 

MuRRAY APRIL, 
Director of Agencies 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LOUIS LIPSKY, President 


“Eastern Life..The Company that can Add to Your Future” 





Panel on Investment Outlook 

At a panel discussion on the invest- 
ment outlook at annual meeting of Life 
Insurance Association of America the 
speakers were John G. Jewett, L. Doug- 
las Meredith, Milford A. Vieser, E. A. 
Cap, Jr. George T. Conklin, John P. 
Sedgwick, Donald Slichter and Stuart 
F. Silloway. Moderator was James J. 
O'Leary. 








For every arm with which 
the Hindu god Krishna 
protected some aspect of a 
devotee’s life, you can offer 
tangible economic protection 
to your clients, in one of 
the many Columbian 
National Life Insurance 
plans 


In event of sickness, 
injury, or hospitalization, 
for illness or surgery 
Family Hospital 

Expense Policy 
Columbian Accident 

Expense Policy 
Individual Hospital 

Expense Policy 
Individual Sickness 

Expense Hospital Policy 
Preferred Risk 

Disability Policy 
Columbian 

Disability Policy 
Columbian Selective 

Accident Policy 


The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
~ LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Family Prepays Cash 
Premiums of $2,678,000 


ROBINSON BROS.’ LARGE LINE 





Latest Insurance Unit in Transaction Is 
$600,000 in Canada Life; Insureds 
Live in Europe 





In the issue of January 21, 1949, The 
Eastern Underwriter reported details of 
one of the largest cases of its kind ever 
written in the metropolitan area, if not 
on the entire continent, by Duncan S. 


Matar 


DUNCAN S. ROBINSON 


and J. Beverley Robinson and F. E. 
(“Fernie”) Gendron, the then partners 
of Robinson Brothers, whose headquar- 
ters are at 55 Liberty Street, New York. 

The insurance was on the lives of three 
prominent residents of another country— 








brothers—who have extensive interests 


in the United States. They all made 
special trans-Atlantic trips by air to New 
York in order to complete the transac- 
tion. 

The insurance that was written at that 
time totaled $3,570,000, including $2,000,- 
000 on one life, in which 14 principal 
companies participated. The insurance 
was all 10-Payment Life. One of the 





JOSEPH LOVEJOY, JR. 


numerous unique features of the case 
was that the entire 10 premiums on all 
three lives were discounted and prepaid. 
Total annual premiums were just over 


$252,000, and the total cash paid for pre- 
paid premiums was $2,350,000. 


Canada Life 


The Canada Life was the principal 
company on all three cases, issuing $300,- 
000 on the eldest brother, and $425,000 
on each of the others—a total in the 
Canada Life of $1,150,000. 

Robinson Brothers have now com- 
pleted the placing of $600,000 10-Pay- 
ment Life, with all premiums discounted 


UNDERWRITER 












and prepaid, on the youngest brother, on 
whom no insurance was written five 
years ago. The annual premium is about 
$38,000, and the cash paid for prepaid 
premiums $328,000. 

Thus, the total insurance on the four 
brothers now totals $4,170,000, total an- 
nual premiums $290,000, and total cash 
for prepaid premiums of $2,678,000. 

The entire $600,000 was written in the 
Canada Life who have thus issued $1,- 
750,000 of the entire $4,170,000. 
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3everley Robinson and Fernie Gen- 
dron withdrew from the partnership in 
1948 and 1952, but remain closely asso- 
ciated with the firm. Its present partners 
are Duncan S. Robinson and Joseph 
Lovejoy, Jr. Henry L. Wheeler, Jr., who 
has been with the firm since 1945, and 
Jane P. Donlan continue as counsel. 
Duncan Robinson, who is a life member 
of Million Dollar Round Table, com- 
pletes this month 31 years of active as- 
sociation with the Canada Life. 














THIS BOOKLET has taken the mumbo-jumbo out 
of partnership insurance. Occidental agents, 
from beginners to veterans, are using its concise 
3144-minute presentation to open new partner- 
ship cases and close old ones. “Your Partner 
Can Ruin You” is typical of the effective visual 
sales material Occidental provides its agents. 


ccidental Life 


HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS ...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Wendell Buck on Public Relations 


Evaluates Job Which Life Insurance Companies Are Doing 
in This Field; Urges More “Human Interest” Stories 
and Public Relations Manual for Field People 






Wendell Buck, formerly assistant to the president of Manhattan Life of New York 
who recently moved to new offices at 10 East Forty-third Street, New York, expresses 
in the following article some ideas which can be used to good advantage in building a 
profitable public relations program for life companies. He has been identified with this 
field since 1941 with the exception of three and one-half years in World War II when 
he served overseas as a combat intelligence officer in the Army Air Forces. In his new 
setup he and his two associates handle public relations, publicity and sales work in life 
insurance, automobile merchandising, publishing, steel manufacturing, business manage- 
ment, horticulture and educational fields. 












When we evaluate the public relations 
job that the life insurance industry has 
done and continues to do, there comes 
to light sound effort. But 
have we really scratched the surface in 
some important phases of this highly 
important endeavor? Hasn’t there been 
too much emphasis on statistical data 
interest 


a_ basically 

















































and not enough on human 
values ? 

Early in my career with the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Co., before starting 
in business “on my own,” I spent a good 
deal of time with the claims department. 
Here is where human interest stories are 
to be found and, when properly dressed 
up for publication, will be acceptable not 
only to newspapers and magazines but 
to radio and TV stations. For ‘example, 
there’s 
lost policyholders who were found after 


a great appeal in articles about 





diligent search and of policyholders 


whose Ordinary life policies “paid off” 


Apeda Studso 
WENDELL BUCK 


automatically when their owners reached 
age 96. 

Such material has invariably found its ance trade journals. In so doing, don’t 
belittle statistical data for it, too, has 
its own place in the scheme of news 
releases. 

The over-all objective should be to put 
into the publicity spotlight interesting 
information about people who _ have 
bought life insurance and how that in- 
surance has been a vital factor in their 
lives. 


way onto the run-of-paper pages of the 
newspapers, and not infrequently to the 
front page, 
human interest appeal. 


because it had a definite 


Get Department Heads Enthusiastic 


Realizing the plus values inherent in 
a well planned public relations program, 
the life companies 
should instill in their department heads 


Work To Be Done at Local 
Level in the Field 


In my opinion the public relations and 
publicity work done at the local level 
in the field is suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Every spot where a company has 
a branch office, general agent or agent 
is a potential publicity gold mine, but 
how many companies give full recogni- 
tion to that fact? 

What is needed is home office guidance 
to your men in the field who are the point 


top executives of 
a keener appreciation of public relations 
and publicity. Get them enthusiastic in 
becoming partners in the company pro- 
contributions to its 
success. Make clear to them what con- 
stitutes the basis of good news stories 


gram by making 


that will be acceptable to publications of 
general circulation as well as the insur- 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 











Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











of contact with your policyholders. How 
about supplying your general agents, 
managers and agents with a public rela- 
tions manual which, I know from experi- 
ence, will pay rich dividends in stimu- 
lating field people to get local news 
about themselves without the necessity 
of home office approval before release. 
Basic policy is carefully defined so that 
all field people know exactly what they 
may handle locally and what is reserved 
for home office release. 

The public relations job is challenging 
but a fine demonstration of what has 
already been done is seen in the institu- 
tional program conducted for the indus- 
try by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Why not redouble your efforts at the 
local level and among your own home 
office people so as to reap the dividends 
of what the Institute is doing on the 
national level. 


M. L. Wile Guest of Honor 


Max L. Wile, New England Mutual 
Life representative, was guest of honor 
at a party given by the life insurance 
division of Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies held here December 2. Henry 
Marshall, Berkshire Life, is chairman of 
the division. Guest speaker was Dr. 
Morris Hinenburg, Federation’s con- 
sultant on medical services. 

On committee were David Carr, Con- 
tinental Assurance; Matt Lauer, Con- 
tinental American; H. A. Loewenheim, 
Clarence Oshin and M. M. Sobler, 
Home Life; Harry Phillips, III., Penn 
Mutual; Benjamin Salinger, Mutual 
Benefit Life; Harold Schlesinger, Colum- 
bian National; and Carl M. Spero, 
Spero-Whitelaw Co. 





LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Forty-Five Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


















INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


lts Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 


lts Employees are Insured under 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. 


Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 





Its Employees like us and we like 
them, all of which means a 
smooth-running Company. 


JAMES M. DRAKE, President 








Hear Woman Trust Officer 


At the December meeting of League 
of Life Insurance Women held at the 
Allerton House, this city, Nancy Staub, 
assistant vice president, Morristown 


Trust Co., was principal speaker. Title of 
her talk: “Team Work Between Trust 
Officers and Life Insurance Producers 
Pays Dividends.” 









Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada... 


---and records show that, throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation, there 
are few communities indeed without a 


policyholder, annuitant or beneficiary of the 
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We're Riding the Crest of a Big 
Wave in the Pension Trust Field 


Ce 


As THE year-end approaches we are proud to report that our agency expects to exceed in 
1953 all previous production records. All departments — full-time agents, brokerage and pension 
trust -— have shown healthy growth, and particularly the latter. 


Probably the chief reason why we are riding the crest of a big wave in the pension trust field 
is the outstanding service and know-how, born of 20 years of specialized experience — extended to 
us by our company — the New England Mutual Life. The willingness of home office experts to 
tackle the most intricate of pension trust cases and to demonstrate a flexibility to conform to the 


needs of our clients, has been most gratifying. 


Of further significance, New England Mutual is guaranteeing the principal and 214% interest 
on the cash accumulated for pension conversions, and has declared 3% this year. Furthermore, all 
withdrawal penalties have been taken out of the accumulation agreement. We applaud these changes 


as well as our company’s recent adoption of a substantially liberalized dividend scale for 1954. 


8 ea) 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 
General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Boston, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - - MUrray Hill 2-4500 
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° eye 75. Companies are also extending sub- 

Home (Office Underwriting standard classifications to higher ages 
than formerly. More experimentation is 

(Continued from Page 1) being conducted with impairments pre- 

: ; viously considered uninsurable. At the 
higher rate than charged prior to the younger ages full coverage is being of- 




















Korean war. fered when the child is only a few 
Larger Policies Being Written months old by more and more compa- 

4 : ; : nies. It 1s not so many years ago that 
The volume of new business is defi- the ultimate amount of insurance was 
nitely higher this year. There is a con- not reached until age 5. Juvenile risks 


are being considered on a substandard 
basis more than formerly. The number 
: ‘ i of applications on which some type of 
on business insurance, keyman insurance 44 offer is not made is approaching the 
and insurance purchased to alleviate es- yanishing point. 

tate tax problems. The amounts applied ae Raoestin 

for are based on an analysis of current 


IN REVIEW 
ESS than three weeks 


from now we'll close 
our books for 1953—a 
year marked by new 
Company production rec- 
ords that enabled us to 
pass the half-billion dol- 
lar mark of life insurance 
in force. 


tinuing trend toward more applications 
for large amounts, with greater emphasis 














































ge Ww There has been a definite increase in 
values. Business conditions have been ihe number of applications on the lives 
excellent for a long period of time but of children for substantial amounts. 
we should not lose sight of what may These applications have caused concern 
: to the home office underwriter since the 












happen when these conditions become 
less favorable, particularly in those cases 







































































































where the business enterprise has never ‘ 
experienced adverse conditions. History i c. Archibald In the 1952 East 
has shown that policies for large amounts J. C. Archibald, underwriting vice “4 %. 66 ree 
show excessive mortality in times of ad- president, Bankers Life Co., Des Undervwriter’s “Review of 
versity. Perhaps enough conservatism is Moines, joined the company’s agian J. C. ARCHIBALD the Year’’ issue we stated 
ssente being exercised at the print owbger e. force as a member of the actuarial amount of insurance is much higher than that we looked to 1953 
many of the present underwriters did department in 1934. He was elected can be justified for insurance purposes. to build upon the excel- 
not have first-hand experience with con- assistant actuary in December, 1936, This problem has been helped by the lent results achieved last 
ditions found in the early 30's. underwriting secretary in 1944, and introduction of a special Juvenile policy W h 1954 
é The amount of double indemnity bene- underwriting vice president in 1946. where the full amount of protection does year. We approac 3 
fits requested by applicants for large He is the officer in charge of the not become effective until age 21 or 25, with the same determina- 
amounts of insurance has definitely in- company’s individual accident and with generally only one-fifth of the ulti- tion—to provide our in- 
creased. Many companies apparently do sickness department and home office MEO Aaa Se See OUR PT Ea Oy cneemnen protection hin ate 
not hesitate to grant much higher limits personnel. Since a level premium is charged gions t b f 
than formerly or to participate in a Born in Seaforth, Ontario, Canada, throughout the entire duration of the e grea er number o 
much higher over-all double indemnity and son of a farmer, Mr. Archibald policy, the plan has a higher average American wage earners. 
line. The experience on double indem- attended country school and Seaforth premium per $1,000 initially than most ‘ 
nity has been favorable for years. How- High School before matriculation at Juvenile plans. The number of compa- A review of the past 
vies in general, the limits offered until the University of Toronto. He was nies offering this type of policy is stead- year’s operations indi- 
egy h A been comparatively mod- graduated with honors in mathematics ily increasing. cates the sound presenta- 
est. One wonders whether the life in-  |in 1928. After graduation he joined New occupational manuals published tion of our Company’s 
roan en ee ae bery’e' al staff in actuarial department during the year indicate a lowering of i d aed 
results under these higher limits to those jot } North American Life in Toronto. the ratings charged for industrial occu- aims an purposes — of 
‘eer agate for the loss of life itself | During the year he was there he pations when compared with previous the close and effective 
divid under accident policies issued by | started his ‘actuarial examinations.| manuals. These new ratings reflect the liaison between _policy- 
indivi ~<a accident and health compa- | He was a member of the mathema- results of safety programs and better holder — agent — and | 
ey leir experience shows that the | tical bureau of the actuarial depart- working conditions found in American Home Offi 
tea gre sige wa 22 cage os A! several ment of the Equitable of New York industry. . _ 
imes that for policies of small amounts. | from 1929 to 1934. It was while there | Althoug! 
“pager ey er exten pen ha 2 934. It was € gh the average policy is increas- 
The i or an under waiver of pre- |that he completed his actuarial ex- ing .in amount, continuous efforts are a we look ahead 
omeury) case A continues favorable. We aminations and became a Fellow of being made to keep the costs of under- to the challenge of °54. | 
ese pg y expect favorable experi- | the Actuarial Society of America in writing new businenss in line. For ap- ‘ 
ey eee siti ig ecacs favors ble eco- | 1933. He subsequently became a_Fel- plications of larger amounts, the amount ( 
sagiony er "actor ee eee have | low of the American Institute of Ac- of insurance issued on the basis of one 1 
wee ogee Jower premium rates for this tuaries and now, of course, of the medical examination has been increased ( 
RE git Ww hile other companies are study- Society of Actuaries. in recent years There has been a defi- 
oi at sternal of teen the actual | Mr. Archi bald has been active in nite trend to haridle small applications : 
far ietietantn te cha acre a | the Home Office Life Underwriters without so many requirements. Compa- ( 
gi hae sesh zs ¢ ateelty hee | 2 Association, currently serving as nies have found that inquiries and in- ‘ 
ge dthnemaepscey Tia Spee Ke sana | president. He was a member of this vestigations generally necessary on i 
the M + AR EROLS | body's executive committee in 1944 larger applications can be eliminated or 
4 6 ax a hile” consider | and 1945, program chairman in 1946, substantially reduced on smaller appli- n 
ee ace. ~ while some wi | and a vice president in 1951 and 1952. cations. These changes in practice have t 
oo insurance up to age enabled the business to be handled with ( 
less expense and more speed. ‘ 
Let oF » 
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A Broker’s Agency 
a 
for "ALL OVER the country life insurance managers and 1 
a 1 e H H H il 
Life e Group e Accident & Health agents are watching with keen interest the program : 
ra nm é of this Company for putting much greater earnings : 
into your pockets as a means of increasing saies.”’ : 
We are thoroughly qualified to give the best in 
brokerage service and we are ready to help on any So reads the first paragraph of a reprint 
cases that will produce more commission dollars of a talk wean to the General Agents I 
: f the Philadelphia Life President $ 
for more and more brokers. he ; a ted a _ a 
: William Elliott. This enlightening talk will at 
4 9g be i W no doubt prove of interest to you. Why not : 
. . 
ome n— Catt — rile write today for a free copy of this booklet. 
p 
? N 
S| 
JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 9 
ir 
General Agent AR TSS Doorwayto N 
Protecti 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY es Se HILADELPHIA IFE ta 
In the City of New York > 
84 William Street New York 38, N. Y. INSURANCE COMPANY . puiaveipnia, Pa. ° 
HAnover 2-7865 William Elliott Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 
2 78 President Agency Vice President m 
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Louise Ilse Book On 
Group Has Good Sale 


29 YEARS WITH EQUITABLE 





Assistant Manager of Group, Her First 
Job Was as Stenographer; Has 
Three Degrees 





Sometimes called best posted woman 
in the world on Group insurance, Louise 
Wolters Ilse, assistant manager, Group 
department of Equitable Society, is au- 
thor of a book published this year and 
called “Insurance and Employe Retire- 
ment Plans.” While not written pri- 





LOUISE W. ILSE 


marily with the college field in mind, 
it is already being used as a reference 
book in a number of educational fields, 
including the Insurance Society of New 


York, Inc. Prentice Hall, Inc., is pub- 
lisher. The book has sold more than 
3,500 copies, and the publishers have re- 


ceived a number of complimentary _let- 
ters from such bodies as U. Steel, 
Carnegie Pension Fund and Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York. 
The continuous expansion of Group cov- 
erage, it is believed, will make it neces- 
sary to have separate courses on Group 
insurance in colleges. 

Louise Ilse’s book contains an inter- 
esting history of Group insurance, par- 
ticularly noting the Montgomery Ward 
(Chicago) case of 1912. The early oppo- 
sition of the fraternals and labor unions 
to Group life is described, an opposi- 
tion which has disappeared. Important 
sections of the volume are devoted to 
an analyses of life provisions, benefits 
and costs. Among other things is a dis- 
cussion of the problems created by 
World War II and the flexibility and 
ingenuity of the companies in providing 
protection for defense w orkers and other 
civilians in Government service. A study 
is also given of various types of Group 
annuities and their integration with So- 
cial Security benefits. 


Has Ph.D. Degree from Columbia 


Louise Ilse, who has a Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia, was a stenographer after leaving 
college. Although she had studied ballet 
and piano, she decided to go into busi- 
ness. William J. Graham, an early leader 
in Group insurance, and who became an 
Equitable vice president, needing a tem- 
porary stenographer for three days hired 
Miss Ilse. That was 29 years ago and 
she is still with the Equitable. She was 
made an assistant secretary of Group 
in 1937 and she dedicates her book to 
Mr. Graham, who is a director of Equi- 
table but has retired from active daily 
executive work with the Society. At 
one time he was head of the agency de- 
partment as well as the Group depart- 
ment. 

Miss IIse’s husband is Gustave G. Ilse. 
It took her six years to get her B.S. 
degree at night sessions at Columbia, two 





American United Managers 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
announced appointment of agency man- 
agers in three cities as follows: 

Miami, Fla., Leslie T. Ahrenholz; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Joe P. Dyer; Memphis, 
Tenn., William L. McGlocklin. 





more for her M.A, and three more for 
her Ph.D. in 1951. She chose history 
for her Ph.D. thesis when she discovered 
that historians claimed business history 
a neglected part of the history of the 
country. 





Hugh Bell’s New Book 


Hugh Bell, Seattle general agent of 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has written a 
new book, “Up the Ladder to Bigger 
Sales.” It is a handbook of ideas and 
sales talks on package and simple pro- 
gram selling which is published by 
Rough Noes Co., Inc., Indianapolis. A 
former book he wrote is called “How to 
Succeed in Life Insurance Selling.” 
Theme of his books is that a life insur- 
ance agent is paid for showing men how 
to use insurance in their life plans, 
rather than for what he may know 
about life insurance itself. 





Home Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 52) 


There is every indication that the mor- 
tality experience for 1953 will follow the 
favorable trend of recent years. Liberali- 
zations in rules and practices are the 
order of the day. Competition in under- 
writing offers for new business is keen. 
One can be hopeful only that the life in- 
surance and double indemnity benefits 
issued to applicants applying for large 
amounts will prove to be justified in the 
light of subsequent experience. 
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- Terrible 
strain 


on the 


? 





tea leaves 


Finding the future in the bottom of a tea cup 
is one way of planning. But a couple of mis- 
placed tea leaves or a “gypsy” who needs bi- 
focals can throw the best predictions awry. 
There are many things a Union Central agent 
knows about the future that are much more 
valid. The first and most important is that the 
future isn’t predictable. The second is that there 
are ways of preparing for this unpredictable 
future on the basis of general human experience. 
The best way is through life insurance. Union 
Central life insurance, for instance, offers a 


THE UNION CENTRAL 






CINCINNATI, OHIO 


policy or a combination of policies to meet 
every life insurance need from birth to age 70. 
And the advice of the Union Central agent is 
most important. He is well-trained before he 
makes his first call. More than that, he is kept 
fully informed. Union Central is thoroughly 
conscious of the many changes in the patterns 
of living and economic demands. The agent is 
kept up-to-date on each development and the 
ways in which Union Central life insurance can 
best take care of particular needs. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office sees to that. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Capital Is Reviewed 


E. M. THORE LEADS DISCUSSION 





Adams Talks of Companies’ Federal 
Income Tax and Call Gives SS Pic- 
ture; Revenue Code Changes 





Washington, D. C., of 
life 


Situations at 


particular interest or concern to 


insurance companies were reviewed on 
meeting 


afternoon at annual 


Tuesday 





EUGENE M. THORE 


of LIAA, with General Counsel Eugene 
M. Thore in charge of discussion. Claris 


Adams, chairman, companies’ Federal 
Income Tax joint committee, made a 
report. Asa V. Call, chairman, joint 


committee on Social Security, an- 
nounced completion of that report to- 
gether with recommendations on SS. 
Mr. Thore reviewed the inquiries at the 
capital which have been taking place 
with respect to accident and_ health 
insurance. 


Revenue Code Revision 


Mr. Thore 
plated changes in the 
The Ways and Means 
summer heard 600 witnesses and re- 
ceived 1,000 written statements recom- 
mending various Revenue Code changes. 
The LIAA and ALC filed a lengthy 
statement proposing a series of revi- 
sions—the rule for taxing annuities, a 
number of rules for taxing pensions and 
fringe benefits; also, estate and income 
tax section dealing with rights of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. These pro- 
posals were developed over a long pe- 
riod by the Joint Federal Tax Program 
committee. 

Since September, said Mr. Thore, the 
U. S. Treasury, Bureau and staff of 
joint committees on internal law have 
been making decisions and putting to- 
gether a committee print which will be 
submitted to Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shortly after January 1 when 
Congress convenes. With exception of 
a few sections, such as taxation of co- 
operatives, life companies and some 
others, it will be a complete code 
revision. 


contem- 
Revenue Code. 
Committee last 


also. discussed 


Large Number of Suggested 
Code Changes 


That it will be a “patch-up job” was 
disspelled after a reporter mentioned 
some changes to clerk of Ways 
Means Committee and asked: 
there be other changes in the bill?” 
Reply of clerk: “Yes, several thousand 
of them.” 

When the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee gets all the changes recommended 
by the staffs it will go into executive 
session. On reaching decisions there 
will be press releases. There will be 


no hearings held on the bill before the 
Ways and Means Committee. The bill 
will be voted out promptly and then 
pass the House, probably under a closed 
rule which will not permit amendment 
introductions except by the committee 
chairman. When bill reaches Senate 
hearings will last a month or six weeks. 

Tentative schedule calls for passage 
by the House by March 1 at latest. 
Senate Finance Committee hearings 
should start before May 1 if bill is to 
get through Senate by June 1. Congress 
will probably adjourn early to get ready 
for fall elections. “It must be remem- 
bered,” said Mr. Thore, “that there are 
other matters before these same Con- 
gressional committees, such as SS 
changes. That will make it difficult to 
adhere to the tight schedule I have 
outlined. It will take almost perfect tim- 
ing to get a code revision bill through 
next year.” 


YOUNG MEN’S BOARD OF TRADE 


The insurance committee of the Young 
Men’s Board of Trade, at their Decem- 
ber meeting, were addressed by Robert 
J. Allen, chief traffic engineer of the 
Insurance Industry Committee on Motor 
Vehicle Accidents. Tom Sperry, John C. 
Paige Co., is chairman of the insurance 
committee, the largest single unit of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade. 














LAWRENCE S. CALLANDER 


Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


time basis. 











Spirit Between Bar and Cos.’ 
Counsel Is Good, Says Glenn 


A report, “Dissemination of Legal 
Information by Home Office Counsel” 
was read to Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel by Walter Nelson, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. It was then 
discussed. In his comments on it Henry 
R. Glenn, associate general counsel, 
LIAA, said in part: 

“The report sets forth the guiding 
principles in a very general way. Cer- 
tainly, it is contemplated by the Bar 
and by the group representing our com- 
panies that it is important to adhere to 
the spirit as well as the letter of these 
principles. At the outset of our con- 
ference with the Bar the air was heavy 
with suspicion. Following repeated 
demonstrations of good faith on our 
part, and our efforts to educate the Bar 
as to the needs of our business, suspi- 
cion gave way to trust and to a desire 
to work with our group toward a mu- 
tual understanding which reflected the 
legitimate needs of our business. 

“That spirit of trust and confidence 
prevails today. I am sure that adher- 
ence to these principles in letter and 
in spirit will further the good relations 
with the Bar which our committee has 
deemed essential. 

“Is is far better to reach cooperative 





"No Previous Experience’ 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice-President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Today, I have made a review of my first nine months with the Friendly Franklin on a full- 
I am astonished to see the results!!! 


When I first considered joining the Franklin, I was concerned whether it was the best move 
to make as I had twelve years’ service as Car Inspector here in Cheyenne with a leading 
railroad company. Today, I consider it the wisest decision I ever made! It is gratifying to realize 
that, with no previous insurance experience, my first year’s income will be even higher than 
the annual salary I received after twelve years at my former connection. 


Actually, there is no secret regarding the success I am enjoying. The wonderful and Exclu- 
sive Franklin Specials have made possible the results. During the first fifty-five days of my 
full-time career, I qualified for the “60 Club.” All but one of these sixty applications were 
Exclusives! To date only six out of one hundred thirteen applications are not Exclusives. I 
have illustrated these unusual plans to complete strangers to have them become happy and 
satisfied clients and refer me, with genuine enthusiasm, to their friends. Franklin Exclusives 
and the warm personal interest of our Home Office Personnel have given me the greatest 
happiness I have ever known. 
Sincerely yours, 


Lawrence S. Callander 
Special Representative 





Lhe Friendly 


IFIRAN TRILIDN ILIIFIE comeany 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Over a Billion Four Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 











Life Purchases Increase 


October purchases of life insurance, 
amounting to $2,908,000,000, brought the 
aggregate for the first ten months of the 
year to $29,573,000,000, some 17% more 
than a year ago. The October figure, 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, compared with 
$2,738,000,000 in October of last year, 
and $2,256,000,000 in October, 1951. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in October were $1,952,000,000, or 7% 
over October a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
October amounted to $562,000,000, an 
increase of 5% over the corresponding 
month last year. 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$394,000,000 in October, an increase of 
5% over October a year ago. These 
represented new groups set up and do 
not include additions under Group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 





understandings of this nature than to 
have adverse court decisions which 
might well place the activities of home 
office counsel in a straight jacket. That, 
to me, is the worth-while result of the 
report which Walter Nelson has so ably 
discussed. Today, we can discuss prob- 
lems with the bar in a spirit of mutual 
confidence.” 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 
October 21, 1953 
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Made Dallas General Agent 















LLOYD SILBERBERGER 


former assistant 
Penn Mutual, Dallas, is 
agent there. In 1945 he 
became general agent in Seattle and 
before that was San Antonio agency 
manager. He was president of both 
Seattle and San Antonio life managers 
clubs. 


Lloyd Silberberger, 


general agent, 
new general 


Doctors in Illinois Meet 


With A. & H. Underwriters 


Doctors of Peoria County, Illinois, 
on December 3 were hosts to health in- 
surance men industry and local 
agency forces at a meeting that was 
probably the first of its kind ever held. 
The meeting was organized by Dr. 
Thomas Gorsuch, leading Peoria internal 
medicine specialist, E. A. McCord, pres- 
ident, Illinois Mutual Casualty, and 
Walter Muller, Peoria general agent. 

More than 80 doctors and an equal 
number of insurance men heard a panel 
on insurance and medical economics 
presented by Dr. W. H. Scoins, medical 
director, Lincoln National Life; Charles 
Walker, assistant sole a of the same 
company; and James R. Williams, pub- 
lic relations director, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 

Dr. Scoins said: “Both doctors and 
insurers are in the business of provid- 
ing service. There are a great many 
people in the business of providing 
service, but comparatively few of them 
deal in such a tremendously impor- 
tant thing—and yet such an intangible 
commodity—as good health.” 

Mr. Walker pointed to what he called 
three “very real obligations” of in- 
surers: To make protection now in 
force as effective as possible; to offer 
a variety of coverages to meet the 
vastly differing needs of the public, 
and to broaden coverages for catas- 
trophic expenses and educate the pub- 
lic to budget for minor items. 

Using visual-aid charts, Mr. Williams 
graphically outlined for the doctors the 
differences between the major types of 
policies being offered. He assured them, 
“Nationally, 99.6% of individual can- 
cellable accident and health policies 
are never terminated by the company.” 

Peoria radio station WIRL broadcast 
a half-hour interview panel with parti- 
cipants Dr. Gorsuch and Mr. Walker, 
moderated by Bruce Gifford of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

Other guests attending the meeting 
were William G. Coursey, managing 
director, and Thomas Callahan, presi- 
dent, of the International Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
parent organization of the Peoria Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 


from 





1953 HIGHWAY TOLL 


Travelers Predicts Fatalities Will Be 
Close to 1941 High of 40,000; Car 
Registrations Up 5.85% 


The number of persons killed on the 
nation’s highways in 1953 will be the 
highest in any one year since the all 
time high of 40,000 in 1941, it was pre- 
dicted by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies in the insurance firm’s annual re- 
port on motor vehicle registrations and 
highway use of motor fuel. 


The report said that record highs in 
registrations and use of fuel will be re- 
flected in more than 38,000 highway 
deaths this year. The 1952 total of 
fatalities was 37,600 

Motor vehicle registrations will total 
56,400,000, an increase of 5.85% over the 
1952 total of 53,285,570. A breakdown 
shows 46,300,000 passenger and 10,100,000 
commercial vehicles. 

Highway gasoline consumption will set 
a new record of 43,064,000,000 gallons, 
a 66.11% increase over last year’s total of 


40,585,000,000. 
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Co ee Dividends 


Connecticut General Life, Hartford, 
will pay 21% more in dividends during 
1954 than in 1953 on its participating 
policies, it was announced by Frazar 
B. Wilde, president of the company. 
Thirteen percent of the 21% is due to 
an upward adjustment in the dividend 
scale. 

Dividends left with the company at 
interest under participating policies will 
continue to accumulate at 3% from the 
policy 1954. 


anniversary in 
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ministration by 


Albany 1, N. Y., James T. Purves, 75 State St. 
Albuquerque, N. M., Timothy B. Ingwersen, 
121 East Tijeras Ave. 
Atlanta 3, Ga., P. L. Bealy Smith, 
Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore 1, Md., Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., 
307 North Charles St. 
Birmingham 3, Ala., Stewart H. Welch, Jr., 
Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., Winslow S 
Boston 9, Mass., 
Bridgeport 3, Conn., Harry E. Duffy, 
Bridgeport-City Trust Co. Bldg. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., Jack O’Bannon, Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte 2, N. C., 


Cobb, Jr., 50 Congress St. 


Henry C. Hunken, 1 North LaSalle St. 
James F. Ramsey, Field Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, O., James H. Farrar, Carew Tower 
Cleveland 14, O., Harry H. Kail, Leader Bldg. 
Columbus 15, O., Victor K. Miller, Beggs Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Tex., Everett F. White, 107 North Field St. 
Davenport, Ia., Paul C. Otto, Davenport Bank Bldg. 
Decatur, Ill., W. Robert Moore, Citizens Bank Bldg. 
Denver 2, Colo., Norris E. Williamson, 
U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Ia., Sherry R. Fisher, Fleming Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich., Charles E. Stumb, Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Erie, Pa., James J. Reid, Palace Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Tex., Thomas N. Moody, 
W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Herbert C. Remien, 
Association of Commerce Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., 
Payne-Shoemaker Bldg. 
Hartford 3, Conn., Ralph H. Love, 75 Pearl St. 
Houston 2, Tex., The Shepherd Agency, Esperson Bldg. 


Chicago 2, IIl., 
Chicago 3, Ill., 





CM on pension plans if desired ) 


Facts, Figures, Proposals gladly furnished. 


Rob’t. B. Whittemore, 82 Devonshire St. 


Philip F. Howerton, Johnston Bldg. 
Chicago 3, Ill., W. G. Van der Voort, 39 South LaSalle St. 
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Phone or 


Huntington 9, West Va., R. Homa Houchin, 
First Huntington Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Indianapolis 2, Ind., Claude C. Jones, 
1812 North Meridian St. 
Jacksonville 2, Fla., Victor W. Wilson, Lynch Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., L. B. Leach, 1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Knoxville 02, Tenn., Harry M. Watson, 
Hamilton National er Bldg. 
—, Beach 12, Calif., C. Carter Schneider, 
& M. Bank Bldg. 
Los yp hobs 5, Calif., Melzar C. Jones, 
3440 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., Edward B. Bates, 
609 South Grand Ave. 
Louisville 2, Ky., Moss & Moss, Starks Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., A. V. Pritchartt, Sterick Bldg. 


Miami 32, Fla., F. R. Anderson, Pan American Bk. Bldg. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis., Kenneth W. Jacobs, Bankers Bldg. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., Frank J. Lynch, 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn., Norris Maffett, 814 Church St. 
Newark 2, N. J., Edward C. Jahn, 
The Commerce Court Bldg. 
New Orleans 12, La., Thomas F. Barrett, Jr., 
Factors Bldg. 
New York 6, N. Y., Zhe Fraser Agency, 
J. M. Fraser, G. A., 149 Broadway 
New York 17, N. = David B. Fluegelman, 6 - 45 St. 
New York 17, N. » Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., 
New York 17, N. te Halsey D. Josephson, 527 
New York 17, N. Y., 6 E. 45 St. 


Norfolk 10, Wa: i ae Conrad Little, Royster Bldg. 

Oakland 12, Calif., James L. Taylor, 1404 Franklin St. 

Oklahoma City 2, "Okla., Robert H. Carter, 
Republic Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Neb., 

Peoria 2, Ill., 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 


Paul C. Kaul, 405 S. 16th St. 


7 E. 42 St. 
Sth Ave. 


Chester T. Wardwell, Cent. Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
John C. Knipp, Jr., Architects Bldg. 











SIR PLUS says: For Your Surplus BUSINESS INSURANCE, 
PENSIONS, PROFIT-SHARING PLANS, SEE CM 


Use of income settlements guaranteed by con- 5, Wide range of life insurance and annuity plans 
tract to corporations and partnerships .o 
Liberal discount of future premiums — as many 


The on-the-spot know-how of the general agency 


Excellent competitive net cost on all plans 


6 
2. Individualized home office proposal service and as 20 premiums at 22% 
special help on difficult cases 7. 
near you 
3. Flexibility of CM change of plan clause 8 
4. “Combination” poy available (with deposit ad- 9. High return to beneficiary 


(1953 rate — 344% ) 


write our nearest office. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
1616 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Robert N. Waddell, Koppers Bldg. 
Portland 3, Me., Richard M. Boyd, 415 Congress St 
Portland 4, Ore., The Merrifield Agency, Equitable ‘Bldg. 
Providence 3, R. 1., Walter K. RK. Holm, Jr., 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C., William T. Beaty, Security Bank Bidg. 
Richmond 5, Va., J. Robert Nolley, Insurance Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Robert M. Williamson, 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rockfoid, Ill., Francis P. Beiriger, 
Rockford News Tower 
Rutland, Vt., C. Carlton Coffin, Jr., Mead Bidg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., Jack Hensley, Arcade Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Joseph A. Diefenbach, 
Pioneer Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Max S. Caldwell, Judge Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., G. Archie Helland, 

Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Diego 1, Calif., Alpheus J 
1407 Sixth Ave. 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 

315 Montgomery St. 
Seattle 1, Wash., Edward U. 

1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
South Bend 1, Ind., P. A. Hummel, 527 Sherland Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash., Thomas R. Carey, Med. Cent. Bldg. 
Springfield 3, Mass., Wallace C. Brunner, 95 State St. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., Limon E. Stiles, Heffernan Bldg. 
Toledo 4, Ohio, Floyd A. Rosenfelt, United Savings Bldg. 
Utiea 2, N. Y., Frank H. Wenner, 

Utica Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Washington 5, D. C., John Lister McElIfresh, 

Woodward Bldg. 
Wichita 2, Kan., 0. Lynn Smith, 

Kaufman Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Frank Carlueci, 44 West Market St. 


Vernon S. Mollenauer, 





Gillette, 
Edward H. Dieckhoff, 


Banker, 
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Investment Trends of 


By Georce T. CoNKLIN 
Financial Vice President, Guardian Life 


The year 1953 has been a striking one 
in investment developments. It has wit- 
nessed not only one of the most rapid 
but likewise 
the 


rates, 
declines. At 


increases in interest 


the sharpest 
outset of the year, new issues of “A” 
offered to 


one of 


rated utilities were being 
yield about 3.35 as against a yield on 
distributed “A”s of 3.22. By the middle 
of June such issues were being offered 
at about 4.10 as against a yield on dis- 
tributed issues of 3.72. 

Since June new offerings of “A” utili- 
ties declined to 3.50% or lower and the 


yield on distributed “A” utilities de- 
creased to 3.42. 
Over the same period the price of 


19 year 2%4% U. S. Government bonds 
declined from about 9534 to 8934 
cline of six points, and a new long term 
Government bond was offered in April 
to yield 34%. Before the issue was paid 


a de- 





for it was selling at a substantial dis- 
count. It is currently selling at about a 
four point premium. 
Interest Rates 

Certainly this has been a year of chal- 
lenging market action the like of which 
has not been witnessed for a long time. 

The sharp rise in interest rates in the 
first half of this year reflected several 
factors (1) a record demand of the pri- 
vate sector of the economy for funds— 
both in bonds and mortgages; (2) a neu- 
tral 
which under the circumstances operated 


Federal Reserve monetary policy 


as a restrictive force in the bond mar- 


ket; (3) the 
to offer a long term bond issue in com- 


decision of the Treasury 


petition with record private demand, and 
a somewhat inept handling of the sub- 
scriptions; (4) the declarations of Gov- 
ernment officials which were interpreted, 
rightly or wrongly, by the market as in 
effect saying that the bond market was 


on its own and that Government would 


compete with private borrowers for 


funds and pay whatever rate the mar- 


ket required; (5) the unexpectedly large 


Government deficit as a result of the 


under-estimation of expenditures and 


GEORGE T. CONKLIN 


over-estimated receipts by the Truman 
meant that the 
volume of new financing by the 
Treasury was larger than anticipated. 
Given ingredients it is little 
wonder that a rather chaotic bond mar- 


administration, which 


cash 
these 


ket in June resulted. 

The situation was turned largely by 
virtue of the aggressive action of the 
Federal Reserve in supplying bank re- 
serves through substantial open market 
purchase of bills and through a lowering 
of reserve requirements. This was widely 
interpreted by the market as being a 
“reversal” of Federal Reserve policy. 


The Outlook 


In the meantime evidence was ac- 
cumulating that business conditions in 
general were gradually declining and the 
prospect for much lower than seasonal 
bank loan expansion becoming clearer. 
In view of the changed business condi- 
tions the continued open market activity 
of the Federal Reserve in supplying re- 
serves was interpreted as a return to an 
easy money policy to combat a business 
recession. This, coupled with a decline in 
new corporate offerings, changed the 
psychology of the market completely and 








interest rates rapidly declined, until No- 
vember, when they tended to stabilize. 

As far as the investment policy of 
insurance companies is coicerned, 1953 
presents a good deal the same picture 
as 1952 with certain exceptions. Basic- 
ally, the principal investment outlet dur- 
ing the year has been corporate bonds, 
which for the second year have increased 
substantially more than mortgages. The 
holdings of industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds for 49 companies in the 12 months 
ended September increased by slightly 
less than $2,000,000,000 and thus ac- 
counted for practically the entire in- 
crease of the bond account of $2,071,- 
956,000. Second in importance were pub- 
lic utility bonds with $626,176,000. Thus, 
industrial bonds, which only 10 years 
ago were the least important corporate 
bond holding, are now by far the great- 
est holding. 

The shift from U. S. Governments into 
corporates continued during 1953 but at 
a considerably slower pace than in prior 
years. In the 12 months ended September, 
1953, the 49 largest companies had re- 
duced holdings of longer term Govern- 
ments by $330,000,000 as against $606,000,- 
000 in the year 1952, and $2,470,000,000 in 
1951. This substantial slowing down in 
the sale of Governments is a result pri- 
marily of the considerably lower price 
levels for Governments, necessitating the 
taking of a considerable loss on sale, 
and is secondarily a result of the lower 
total holdings of Governments in relation 
to total assets. 


The Mortgage Situation 


Mortgages held by the 49 companies 
increased $1,569,000,000 for the 12 months 
ended September 1953, approximately the 
same as the increase in calendar 1952, 
but only a little more than half the net 
increase in mortgages for the year 1951. 
The reason that mortgages have taken 
a secondary position to corporate bonds 
in life insurance investment over the 
past two years has been largely a matter 
of the relative yield attraction of these 
two outlets. With the unpegging of 
Governments in the spring of 1951, yields 
on bonds increased substantially as they 
were allowed to reflect basic supply de- 
mand conditions in the capital market. 
The interest on FHA and GI mortgages, 
however, continued to be pegged by the 
Government at rates considerably under 
the market. Consequently, life insurance 
interest in such mortgages became prog- 
ressively smaller and mortgage funds 
tended to go into the conventional mort- 
gage market where the interest rate was 
“free.” This is shown by the fact that 
for the 12 months ended September, 1953, 
the 49 companies placed in conventional 
mortgages twice as much as in guaran- 
teed mortgages, as contrasted with 1951 
when these companies invested consid- 
erably more in guaranteed mortgages 
than in conventionals. 

With the issuance of the long term 
Government 3%s the new Administra- 
tion increased the rate on guaranteed 


WHERE TO SAVE TIME ON LARGE CASES? 
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mortgages to 444%, but this increase was 
too little and too late with the result 
that such mortgages have continued sell- 
ing at a substantial discount. 

With the FNMA liquidating its port- 
folio and with new mortgage financing 
running at record levels, the mortgage 
market continued congested in the sec- 
ond half of the year and yields increased 
over first half levels in the face of a 
sharp decline in bond yields. Hence, at 
the legalized discount, mortgages once 
more become competitive with bonds in 


(Continued on Page 57) 





Prospecting 
Stats 


JAMES W. PERRY’s unit produced 
275% of paid premium quota 
in his first 23 months with 
Pacific Mutual as Agency Super- 
visor in Los Angeles. “It’s pros- 
pecting that does it,” says Jim, 
“and with P.M.’s co-ordinated 
prospecting helps, the hopper’s 
always full at our office. The 
company’s Direct Mail Plan 
gives us a constant flow of leads; 
and P.M. pre-approach tech- 
niques really soften up the 
tough cases.”’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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company’s scientific selection process. 
(1) Basic training—A comprehensive 
plan combining instruction, train- 
ing and the application of skills 


writer, including thorough training 


d Vike R é. Vp iy 1) e (2) ane pee piel a 
PrP.An Vs. ay pis ; Uu evo es ounes for the more advanced field under- 


Equitable of Iowa’s Agency Vice President Will Be 30 Years 
With That Company Next July; Mrs. Fuller Long 


Prominent In City’s Civic Life 


Ray E. Fuller, agency vice president, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, and one of the 
most respected figures in Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association circles, 
will have been with his company 30 
years when June, 1954, arrives. 

Son of a Methodist minister, whose 
example and precepts had a strong in- 
fluence in developing his character, Mr. 
Fuller worked his way through the high 
school of Burlington, Iowa, where he 
earned a scholarship at Grinnell College 
and also was on the debating team. He 
spent two years at Grinnell. Then he 
got a Bachelor of Arts degree at Iowa 
State University where he majored in 
economics and specialized in courses of 
salesmanship, life insurance, corpora- 
tions, investments and educational meth- 
ods. An associate said to The Eastern 
Underwriter “He paid his way through 
college, and with relative ease as a part- 
time life insurance agent.” In World 
War I he saw service overseas. 


Taught in High School 


Mr. Fuller’s first major job was as 
assistant principal of West Waterloo, 
Iowa, high school. Also, he taught com- 
mercial law, economics, civics and had 
financial management of athletics. It 
was while engaged in school work that 
he became early interested in develop- 
ment of men, which subsequently was to 
become a major interest and activity in 
agency operations of life insurance. 

Mr. Fuller joined Equitable of Iowa 
on June 15, 1924, his first association 
being with the Detroit agency in sales 
and supervisory capacity. In 1926 he was 
elected field supervisor and for the next 
decade devoted his entire time to per- 
sonal work with field men. He became 
assistant superintendent of agencies in 
1932; superintendent of agencies in 1938 
and on May 1, 1939, was placed in full 
charge of agency dep artment. His elec- 
tion to agency vice president was on 
January 28, 1943. 

When Mr. Fuller was placed in full 
charge of the agency department in 1939 
the company had less than $600,000,000 
of insurance in force. That volume has 
grown to more than $1,280,000,000. 


Some Major Developments in 
Equitable Agency Department 


From the period of 1938 when Mr. 
Fuller became superintendent of agen- 
cies there have been a number of major 
Equitable of Iowa agency department 
developments. Numerous individuals at 
the home office played some role in 
these developments. 


What those developments have been 
follow: 


Equifund—A benefit plan for field rep- 
resentatives of the company covering 
retirement income, death benefit, hos- 
pital and surgical expense and accident 
and sickness benefits. 


General Agents Advisory Council—A 
group of seven general agents, who serve 
one year terms, who meet twice annually 
as a group with officers of the company 
to consider company problems and make 
recommendations for company consider- 
ation. 


Adjusted Compensation—A plan for 
the induction of new agents whereby 
the new agent becomes a salaried em- 
ploye of the general agent, the general 
agent to be reimbursed by the company 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Fuller 


for salary payments provided minimum 
standards of accomplishment are met 
by the agent. 


three training plans available to all com- 
pany representatives recruited under the 





Ray Fuller’s Working Philosophy 


Ray Fuller says he became a life insurance man because of his belief that the 
services and benefits of life insurance are indispensable to the security of the indi- 
vidual and the family and its prop in preserving our free enterprise system. 

The agency system, he thinks, has been the best devised for the merchandising 
and distribution of life insurance and is most effective through carefully selected, 
well trained and adequately supervised career agents. He regards it as mandatory 
for the agent, the general agent and the company executive organization to under- 
stand one another’s problems and undertake the work of production along carefully 
developed plans in meeting their respective obligations and opportunities. At the 
same time, his conviction is that every person in the periphery of life insurance 
must face facts and acknowledge that success, mediocrity or failure invariably fol- 
low in proportion to the extent of the industry, determination and integrity of the 
individual. 

A forthright and candid individual he insists on knowing the how, why and cost 
of every project. Authority must be delegated. He expects associates to get the job 
done and at all times seeks to set an example in that regard through carefully 
planned and highly effective personal effort. 

As to the future, Mr. Fuller’s belief is that opportunities within life insurance, 
both in regard to personal production and organization activities, will be greater 
from points of view of both service and earnings during the next decade than in 
any previous ten-year period. 





PIONEERS IN 


INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness & Accident Income Protection 
and Family Hospitalization 









; Participating Life Insurance 


TITANS 


Wey” , All Forms of Group Insurance 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. Full Time Representatives Only 





JOHN M. POWELL, President @*FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


IVE Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





Integrated Training Plans—A series of 


on tax and business insurance and 
programming. 

Advanced training—A course lead- 
ing toward the attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 
nation. 


(3 
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Conservation Commissions—<A plan pro- 
viding for additional commissions to be 
paid to the agent for premiums paid in 
the eleventh and subsequent policy years. 


Sales Plans 


(1) Key to Security — An illustrated, 
integrated and complete program- 
ming plan. 

(2) Key to Opportunity—An_ illus- 
trated, integrated and complete 
plan tor general agents use in 
recruiting. 

(3) Key to Business Opportunity—An 
illustrated, integrated and com- 
plete plan for the sale of business 
insurance. 


Sales Promotion Letters— An espe- 
cially attractive plan providing for ef- 
fective prospecting, increased sales and 
favorable public relations through the 
medium of direct mail letters. 

Among some of Mr. Fuller’s industry 
activities have been these: secretary, 
agency section, American Life Conven- 
tion, 1943; chairman, agency section, 
ALC, 1944-6; state and provincial com- 
mitteemen, Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, 1947; member of 
LIAMA research advisory committee, 
1947 ; chairman of LIAMA committee on 
education and training, 1948-50; on 


LIAMA board 1951-53. 
Civic Activities of Mrs. Fuller 


Mrs. Ray Fuller is one of the best 
known women in Des Moines due to 
her effective work in community activi- 
ties. She has been on board of YWCA 
and the Girl Scouts and is a past vice 
president of the Family Society. She is 
a past chairman of board, Des Moines 
Junior League Convalescent Home and 
is a member of the future policy com- 
mittee of the Des Moines Junior League. 
At present she is serving her second 
six-year term on board of Des Moines 
Community Chest and for three years 
she was vice president of that board. 
Also, she is a past campaign chairman 
of its women’s division. Other activities 
include being vice president of the Des 
Moines Roadside Settlement and chair- 
man of board of Des Moines Health 
Nursing Association. 

Patricia, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller, is Mrs. Philip H. Rhodes. She is 
an alumnus of Emma Willard and Pine 
Manor, Wellesley, Mass. With their 
daughter Robin Ann, the Rhodes live in 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. Ray Fuller be- 
longs to Des Moines Club, Des Moines 
Advertising Club, American Legion and 
Rotary. His hobbies are fishing, amateur 
photography and gem cutting. 


Investment Trends 


(Continued from Page 56) 


yield, and relatively attractive, with the 
result that life insurance interest in 
mortgages has already picked up some- 
what. The prospects appear to be for a 
clearing up of the congestion in the 
mortgage market in the months ahead. 

As a net result of;-investment operat- 
tions for 1953, the rate of return on 
invested assets is certain to increase, 
reflecting the rising trend in interest 
rates through the first half year, and the 
higher average level of interest rates 
for the full year. The increase, however, 
is likely to be somewhat less than it was 
last year, as a result of less shifting 
from Governments to corporates. 
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New Pattern of Living 
Noted by Fitzgerald 


OPENING TALK AT _ INSTITUTE 





Portion of National Income Used for 
Insurance Premiums Less Than 
in 1940-1941 





Life insurance has helped ease the 
many economic and_ social changes 
through which the country has gone 


over the years and continues to respond 
to change, growing and developing with 
the times, Edmund Fitzgerald, chairman 


FITZGERALD 


EDMUND 


Institute of Life Insurance and 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, said at opening of the Institute’s 


of the 


annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
“Vast and 
organization of 


the economic 
social the 
tered our whole pattern of living, cre- 


changes in 
country al- 
ating new needs, new stresses, and turn- 
ing the desires of people into new chan- 
nels,” Mr. Fitzgerald said. “Life insur- 
ance enabled people to replace some of 
the values that had been implicit in the 
older way of living; it gave peace of 
that 
and 


basic security 
work 


venture a little more boldly in search 


mind, a sense of 


encouraged men to better 

of opportunity and advancement.” 

Insurance Needs Not Yet 

Adequately Met 

As new needs have been recognized 

by those in the life insurance business, 

a whole range of new policies has been 
developed to meet those needs. 


“So, today, we have family income 
policies, retirement income policies, 
mortgage repayment policies, educa- 


tional policies and other special adapta- 


tions of life insurance for particular 


needs,” he said. 

Impressive as the figures of life insur- 
ance ownership are today, however, they 
fall far short of adequately meeting 
needs, according to Mr. Fitzgerald. The 
portion of national income going into 
life insurance premiums is today less 
than it was in 1940 and 1941. 

“May it not be that the interest of 
people and their needs for life insurance 
have been outrunning our distribution 
and service procedures?” he asked, add- 
ing that we are moving into a political 
and economic climate that places greater 
responsibility on the individual and at 
the same time accords him greater free- 
dom of action and opportunity. 

“That is the kind of a climate in 
which life insurance flourishes,” Mr. 
Fitzgerald concluded. 





R. K. Rolfsness, Genl. Agent 
For Pacific Mutual Life 


Pacific Mutual Life has named Robert 
K. Rolfsness as its new general agent 
at Seattle, Wash. He succeeds Walter 
R. Hoefflin, who, although resigning as 
general agent, will continue to be ac- 
tively associated with the organization 
he has been instrumental in building 
over the past nine years. 

Since 1942 Mr. Rolfsness has been the 
top ranking field underwriter at Seattle, 
and he has worked directly with Mr. 
Hoefflin throughout the latter’s tenure 
of office as general agent. 

Consistently a top star qualifier in 
the Pacific Mutual Big Tree Leaders 
Club, Mr. Rolfsness stands among the 
very foremost of the company’s repre- 
sentatives in total volume of personally 
placed business currently in force. He 
has earned the NALU National Quality 
Award for the past six consecutive 
years. 

Widely known in the insurance pro- 
fession throughout the Northwest, Mr. 
Rolfsness is immediate past president 
of the Seattle Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 


Walter R. Hoefflin, retiring general 


George A. Myer Dead 


George A. Myer, CLU, general agent 
at Harrisburg, Pa., for Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, died recently. Mr. Myer 
entered the life insurance business after 
graduation from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and after several years of field 
experience joined the Mutual Benefit’s 
Baltimore agency in 1937. In 1939 he 
transferred to the home office where he 
served in the field service divison until 
1952 when he was appointed general 
agent at Harrisburg. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
George and a daughter, Sally. 





agent at Seattle, has been one of the 
West’s outstanding insurance figures. 
Already established as a_ successful 
agency builder before coming to Pacific 
Mutual in 1923, he at that time asso- 
ciated with John Newton Russell, then 
head of the company’s Los Ange!es 
home office agency. An effective leader 
and trainer of men, Mr. Hoefflin was 
appointed to the staff of Pacific Mu- 
tual’s agency department as supervisor 
of agencies in 1932, and over the next 
12 years earned a place in the high 
esteem of the insurance profession as 
well as within Pacific Mutual. 

















Surplus? Brokers in the New 
York area who have discovered 
that Union is a live-wire, 
progressive organization with 
a wide variety of coverage are 
counting their blessings, too. 
Don’t walk the floor nights with 
your surplus business. Take it 
to any of Union’s Surplus 
Sitters listed below. 












General Agents in the New York area: 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 
431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Cousins and Birnbaum, Inc. 
62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


The Weingarten Agency 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Associated Insurance Agency 
135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


Winston Westchester Agency, 4 Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A network of General Agencies «hroughout Union's 14 states is presently 
° in formation. A few choice territories are still available. Write to: 
Roy A. Foan, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


NION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








New York Managers 
Honor Top Officials 


AT ANNUAL RECEPTION, DINNER 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary Affair Held 
at Waldorf; Prominent Per- 
sonalities Attend 





One of the most enjoyable social 
events of this season is the annual re- 
ception and dinner of the Life Manag- 
ers Association of Greater New York, 
which was held Wednesday at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Each year, at the time 
LIAA, Institute of Life Insurance and 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
hold annual meetings at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the New York Managers 
schedule their annual affair. This year 
the silver anniversary dinner, the asso- 
ciation departed from its usual custom 
of having one honored guest and gave 
the dinner in honor of the presidents 
and agency vice presidents of the com- 
panies represented by its membership. 

Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, was in 
charge of the dinner committee assisted 
by James F. MacGrath, Jr., Wheeler H. 
King, CLU, and George P. Shoemaker, 
CEU, 

Among those seated at the head table 
were Alfred J. Bohlinger, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, State of New York; 
Richard E. Pille, president, Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association; 
Edmund Fitzgerald, chairman of the 
board, Institute of Life Insurance; 
Chauncey D. Cowles, Jr., president, 
Life Underwriters Training Council; 
Richard C. Guest, president, Society of 
Actuaries; Gerald W. Page, president, 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters; Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; Frank B. Alberts, presi- 
dent, New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters; and F. W. Ecker 
and C. J. North, president and vice 
president, respectively, of Metropolitan 
Life, company with which Thomas L. 
O’Hara, president of Life Managers As- 
sociation, is connected; and Mr. Mac- 
Grath and Mr. Huppeler. 

Among the honored guests attending 
were Morgan B. Brainard, Robert B. 
Coolidge, Aetna Life; Harrison L. Am- 
ber, W. Rankin Furey, Berkshire Life; 
Richard B. Evans, James G, Bruce, Co- 
lonial Life; Julian D. Anthony, Charles 
C. Robinson, Columbian National Life; 
V. J. Skutt,, Companion Life; Frazar 
B. Wilde, Stuart F. Smith, Connecticut 
General; Raymond W. Simpkin, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Ray D. Murphy, Alvin 
B. Dalager, Equitable Society. 

E. A. Roberts, Calvin E. Pontius, Fi- 
delity Mutual; James A Mcl.ain, Frank 
F. Weidenborner, Guardian Life; Wil- 
liam J. Cameron, William P. Worthing- 
ton,, John F. Walsh, Home Life of New 
York; Paul F. Clark, R. Radcliffe Mas- 
sey, John Hancock; James P. Fordyce, 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., Manhattan 
Life; Leland J. Kalmbach, Charles H. 
Schaaff, Massachusetts Mutual; Frederic 
W. Ecker, Cecil J. North, Metropolitan 
Life; H. Bruce Palmer, Richard 
Pille, Mutual Benefit; Louis W. Daw- 
son, Stanton G. Hale, Mutual Life of 
New York; Raymond Olson, Mutual 
Trust Life; Deane C. Davis, C. Vance 
Shepherd, National Life of Vermont; 

O. Kelley Anderson, George L. Hunt, 
New England Mutual; Dudley Dowell, 
New York Life; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
Northwestern Mutual; D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, Penn Mutual; George Kolodny, 
Postal Life; Frederick D. Russell, Nor- 
man T. Carson, Security Mutual Life; 
Robert H. Denny, State Mutual; Alfred 
G. Baker Lewis, Roy A. Foan, Union 
Casualty & Life; W. Howard Cox, 
Wendell F. Hanselman, Union Central 
Life; Rolland E. Irish, Union Mutual 
Life; Raymond H. Belknap, United 
States Life. 
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Napoleon Hill, author of “Think and Grow Rich”, says: 


~ 
“HERE Is MY GREATEST Book- 
ESPECIALLY SUITED To THE 
LIFE INSURANCE PROFESSION” 
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Do YOU want to sell more Life Insurance? 


An officer of a large insurance company wrote: 
July 23, 1953 


"This letter is to let you know how much inspiration and mental 
stimulation I have already received from Dr. Hill’s book, 'How to 
Raise Your Own Salary.' The title seems to me to be an understatement, 
because in reality it is a concrete and practical philosophy for living. 


"The information and thoughts contained in this book constitute an 
ideal answer to those who would seek to undermine 'Americanismn' 

with their falsehoods and economic theories which history has proved 
to be impractical and morally wrong. 


"I went to church last Sunday for the first time in many years and 
believe it or not, the minister preached a sermon on mental attitudes. 
I am going to continue with persistence to train my mind to eliminate 
negative thoughts and substitute positive thoughts. 


"Common sense has convinced me that any impulse of thought can be 
transmuted into its physical equivalent by a burning desire and 


persistent faith in Infinite Intelligence." 
| gia ay 


Read and study “How to RAISE Your Own SALARY” 





W. CLEMENT STONE EARL NIGHTINGALE EDWARD CHOATE LEE BRAXTON 


President of the Combined Group Well-known Radio and Life Member of the Bank President and 
of Insurance Companies Television Personality Million Dollar Round Table Mayor of Whiteville, N. C. 
“I’ve given away several thousands of “J was able to double my income in one “Since reading ‘Think and Grow Rich’ I. “I give Napoleon Hill’s books full credit 


Napoleon Hill’s books and have seen them for the fact that I am mayor of Whiteville, 


inspire salesmen to achieve phenomenal week, and a short time later, a the have written at least $10,000,000 of busi- president of a bank, president of the Cham- 
sales records and improve themselves as philosophy was responsible, doubled it ness, $1,500,000 in a single month and have her of Commerce and director of a number 
individuals.” again.” written as much as $2,500,000 in one year.” of businesses.” 


NAPOLEON HILL ASSOCIATES 


A DIVISION OF W. CLEMENT STONE ENTERPRISES 
5316 SHERIDAN ROAD ¢ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


“Whatever the mind can CONCEIVE and BELIEVE the mind can ACHIEVE” 


Obtain your copy of "How to RAISE Your Own SALARY" 
today at any book-store for $3.95, or write directly to... 


Special prices on quantities of 5 or more 
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Charles H. Schaaff Career 


Covers Wide Range 


Massachusetts Mutual Agency Vice President Was a Leading 


Figure in Rochester, N. Y., Civic and Welfare Life; 
Including Being a Hospital Governor 


Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, after a long 
experience in the field, became vice 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in charge of October 1, 
1950. He had been president of the com- 
pany’s 
1946-47. 


was in 


president of 
agencies on 
general association in 
His general agency experience 
In the 


agents 
Syracuse and Rochester. 
latter city he became one of the leading 
life of the city. His 
the 


figures in the civic 


entire career has been geared to 


insurance concept of 


it will attest. 


fundamental life 


trusteeship as a review of 
At the end of his third year of high 
D. C., Mr. Schaaff 
the 20 students 
prep 
late Lucien L. 
Nunn, who conceived and founded the 
oor Association. Deep Springs 
which charges no tuition admits only the 
most gifted and promising applicants 
whose academic training is combined 
with practical experience in — il re- 
sponsibility and trusteeship. Graduates 
of this non-sectarian school are trained 
in the principles of leadership and are 
expected to practice democratic proc- 
esses throughout their business careers. 
For his four-year liberal arts course at 
Cornell University Mr. Schaaff was a 
member of the Cornell branch of Tel- 
luride Association, created by the same 
founder as Deep Springs. The men of 
Telluride Association have further train- 
ing and experience in trusteeship by be- 
coming the actual owners and custodians 
of the property of the association. Long 
before the present day popularity of pub- 
lic speaking and toastmaster clubs, the 
boys at Deep Springs and the men of 
Telluride received regular training in 
public speaking as one of the necessary 
attributes of successful leadership. 


school in Washington, 
accepted as one of 
at Deep 
instituted 


was 
Springs, Cal., a unique 


school by the 


Enters Insurance Field 


In 1927, at the end of his college 
course, Mr. Schaaff decided his life’s 
work lay in sales. For more than a year 
he was a member of the sales depart- 
inent of the Todd Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y. Then, for two and one-half years 
he was an investment salesman, four 
months in New York City, the balance 


at Rochester. 
On June 22, 1931, he became an agent 
of Massachusetts Mutual in Rochester, 


N. Y., being promoted to assistant gen- 
eral agent there in August, 1935. His 
appointment to general agent in Syra- 


cuse came in October, 1937, and to gen- 


eral agent in Rochester in August, 1941. 
He was a member of the general 
agents’ executive committee of Massa- 


chusetts Mutual, 1941-1950, and president 
of General Agents Association, 1946-47. 
His personal sales totaled more than 
$12,000,000. He was among the 100 lead- 
ers of his company from his first full 
year in the business until he became a 
general agent. He was a Life and Quali- 


fying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table for six different years, be- 
ginning in 1944. 

In 1939 Mr. Schaaff attended the 


BLAIR COUNTY WOMEN MEET 

The November meeting of the Insur- 
ance Women of Blair County was held 
in the Penn-Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa. 
The group voted to distribute Christmas 
gifts. 





CHARLES H. SCHAAFF 


Agency Management Association School, 
got his CLU degree in 1941; in 1946 
completed the Powers System of Estate 











M. O. Doolittle, President 





WH a Kecognition 


We're on the last lap of one of our busiest years in Empire 
State Mutual Life, with an overall production increase of 24% 


in sight for paid-for life business. 


Gladly we give recognition to our General Agents who have 
enabled us by their determined selling efforts to realize this 


healthy increase. In particular .. . 


Harry and Bernie Rubenstein, New York City 
Carroll D. Wright, Watertown, N. Y. 
Samuel S. Ballin, Brooklyn 
Howard A. Potter, Buffalo 


These are our leaders, but we have many other general 
agents throughout our territory whose improved production 
this year we are glad to recognize. Congratulations to you all, 


and may 1954 be your biggest and best year with the Empire. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


~~ SY ONS 
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IS GOOD 
FOR LIFE 


Representing 
“Canada Life’’ 
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Analysis. In 1949 he attended the first 
Graduate School in Agency Management. 
He is a former president of the Roch- 
ester Life-Trust Council, of local under- 
writers association and of CLU Chapter 
in that city. 


Wide Civic Activities in Rochester 


Among some of his civic activities 
while in Rochester were these: vice 
chairman Blood Donor Service during 
World War II; director of Boy Scout 
Council; on special committee of Roch- 
ester Community Chest and on special 
committee of American Red Cross; gov- 
ernor of and then president of Genessee 
Valley Club; governor and treasurer of 
Genessee Hospital; director of Roches- 
ter Hospital Service Corp.; president of 
Men’s Club of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church. Since moving to Springfield he 
has become a corporator of Wesson Me- 
morial Hospital, of Springfield Hospital 
and Springfield Mental Health Clinic. 

While in Rochester he belonged to the 
University, Country, Cornell, Touchdown 
and Genessee Valley clubs and Chamber 
of Commerce. In Springfield he is a 
member of the Longmeadow Country 
and the Colony clubs, YMCA and re- 
cently he was elected a member-at-large 
of Cornell University Council. 








: 60 East 42nd Street 


P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 
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In this holiday season we’re 
happy to express our thanks 
for the wonderful support 
which the Insurance Fraternity 
has given us. 


POHS 


New Texas Companies 


(Continued from Page 16) 


INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 
132 Nassau Street 
es York 38, N. Y. 
ar City Hall 
Conia 7-73\8 4 








sue a policy when the net premium is 
inadequate to pay anticipated losses. 
Policy Forms 

“We feel that present laws are inade- 
quate with respect to review and appro- 
val of policy forms by this Department. 
While we have no desire to interfere 
with legitimate free we 
nevertheless believe that stricter regula- 
tions on policy forms would be beneficial 


enterprise, 


both to the public and the insurance in- 
dustry. Under present laws an insurer 
may include policy provisions which are 


misleading and sometimes illusory. 


Financial Requiremennts and 
Investments 


“While some improvement was made 
by the last legislature, it is still possible 
to organize companies which are rela- 
tively weak from a financial standpoint. 
For example, a mutual fire insurance 
company, organized under Chapter 15 
of our Code, may commence business 
with assets of only $20,000. Stock life 
insurance companies can now be created 
with a capital of only $25,000. The min- 
imum financial requirements for Lloyds 
and Reciprocals are relatively low. 

“Our present statute does not require 
diversification of investments. It is pos- 
sible, for example, to expend all of the 
assets for the purchase of a home office 
building. Insurers may also make an 
‘investment’ by purchasing the entire 
stock of a corporation. This corporation 
may have been substantially owned or 
controlled by the same persons who con- 
trol the insurance company. This situa- 
tion creates great difficulties in the valu- 
ation of securities held by the insurer. 
Also, the insurer, through a subsidiary 
corporation, may be engaged in a busi- 
ness entirely unrelated to insurance. 


Praises Texas Insurance Industry 


as a Whole 


“These remarks are not intended 
as an exhaustive commentary on the 
weaknesses in Texas insurance laws. 
They do, however, cover subjects which 
are now of paramount importance. De- 
spite these weaknesses the Texas insur- 
ance industry has, as a whole, conducted 
its business in a manner which merits no 
adverse criticism. It is unfortunate that 
a minute segment of the industry has 
taken advantage of certain loopholes and 
it is further unfortunate that this con- 
duct has sometimes been publicized in 
such a manner as to reflect on Texas 
companies in general.” 


Colonial Life Dividend 


At its recent meeting the board of 
directors of Colonial Life declared the 
regular dividend of 15 cents per share on 
the capital stock of the company, pay- 
able December 15, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 4. 
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Announcing Our New 


UNDERWRITERS 


PREFERRED 
Whole Life Policy 


.(Preferyed but Not Restricted Market-wise) 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
SEE 
ANY CONTINENTAL 
GENERAL AGENT 















at you need a new preferred whole life policy without any gim- 
; to restrict your market? Are you tired of working up a case 
f to find the risk isn’t super enough to qualify? Would you like a 
policy reflecting the economies and advantages the 
large-policy buyer rates? 


We have what you want: our new Underwriters Preferred 
...awhole life policy paid up at age 90. See these features: 










ination dividend ea og on surrender at some distant date. 






; costs are one thing but net outlay is another. The 
continuing policyholder will like our very low net payment. 






4 Cash values exceed usual whole life values. First year cash values 
Bo 





Minimum policy $12,500, available ages 10 to 65. 
ission: 50% first year and 9 renewals @ 5%. 





20-YEAR ILLUSTRATION AT AGE 45 





Total Average Annual Cash Average Yearly 





_ Dividends Net Payment Value Net Cost 
$180.73 $27.99 $461 $4.99 





use it? Swell! Phone us, write, or drop in for rates and pro- 
We’ te here to give you preferred service, too. 





Group e Group Permanent e Non-Can A&H 
Eastern Department 
76 William St., New York City 5, N. Y. 
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Boyd ( Contrasts Cos.’ 
Ethics Now With Past 


LITERATURE NOT UNFAIR NOW 


Improvement in Relations With Insured 
and Public; One Departmental 
Area Exception Noted 


Morton B. Boyd in opening the an- 
meeting of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America as president of the 
organization told of the higher standard 
prevailing in life 


nual 


of competition 
insurance as compared to ethics in the 
this 
some 


now 


stages of the business in 


extracts from 


early 


country. He read 


MORTON B. BOYD 

of the competitive literature of compa- 
circulated many decades ago. 
literature has 


nies as 
That 
made its disappearance. 

The speaker also discussed the large 
number of associations of various kinds 


type of largely 


in the industry, some of which dupli- 


methods and result as well 


number of meetings being 
there 


cate their 
in a larger 
held than is 
are approximately 40 life insurance as- 


necessary. He said 


sociations on the national level and an 


unusually large number of state asso- 


ciations. While some progress has been 
made in cutting down meetings and du- 
plication of activities as a result of the 


considerations of a joint committee on 
that 
been enough elimination of these meet- 


ings 


the subject he felt there has not 


Comments on State Insurance Depts. 
In discussing the relations of the life 
the State In- 
30yd said: 
desired 
And in 


insurance business with 
surance Departments Mr. 
that 


in one notable instance. 


“They are all could be 
except 
that area of exception I regard the dif- 
ficulty one of a mistaken legislative 
philosophy and a supervisory adminis- 
tration which is arbitrary if not un- 
sympathetic.” 

Those in the audience believed that 
the particular area to which Mr. Boyd 
was referring was New York State. 


Hamilton CLU’s Elect 


CLU, has _ been 
of the Hamilton 
Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Canada. Others 
elected are Fred Martin, CLU, vice 
president; Arthur A. Burns, CLU, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Harvey Ormerod, CLU, 
director. 


Stephen Fletcher, 
elected as president 
Chapter of the 


Joint May Exams of HOLU 


The joint education and examination 
committee of Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association and Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters has an- 
nounced its plans for holding another 
examination on underwriting in May 
of 1954. 

The examination, consisting of two 
parts, is conducted primarily for those 
who are making a career of home office 
underwriting. It is not intended to take 
the place of the more complete course 
of study and examinations offered by 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion Institute on the various phases of 
the life insurance business, including 
home office underwriting. 

To be eligible to take the underwrit- 
ing examinations and qualify for a cer- 
tificate of proficiency a candidate must: 

Have credit for LOMAT examinations 1, 2, 
3 and 4, or parts I and II of the General 


Proficiency Course set by the Life Insur- 
ance Institute of Canada; 

Be actively working in home office under- 
writing; anc 

Be recommended by a member of either the 
Association or Institute. 


Additional information regarding sug- 
gested reading and manner of making 
application for the examination may be 
obtained from Edward H. Sweetser, 
secretary-treasurer, joint education and 
examination committee, New York Life, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


MDRT Program Makers 
Meet in New York 


PLAN 1954 ANNUAL MEETING 


Executive Committee Also Holds Meet- 
ing; Presided Over by G. Nolan 
Bearden 


The Million Dollar Round Table’s 
program committee met December 2 in 
New York to make plans for the 1954 
annual meeting June 15-18 at Coronado, 
Calif. Heading this committee is George 
B. Byrnes, Equitable Society, Pasadena, 
Calif., and represented thereon are the 
following outstanding life underwriters 
who were in attendance: 

Francis Fenn, Jr., National Life of 
Vermont, Hartford, and Gordon Orput, 
New England Mutual, Portland, Ore., 
vice chairmen; Harold Bickerstaff, 
London Life, Toronto; Nathan Burg- 
heim, Northwestern Mutual Life, St. 
Louis; William D. Davidson, Equitable 
Society, Chicago; Sadler Hayes, Penn 


Mutual, New York; Robert U. Redpath, 
Connecticut Mutual, New York; Lester 
Rosen, Union Central Life, Memphis; 
Adon Smith, 2nd, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Charlotte, N. C., and Charles 





@re Anico’s best 
advertisements 


R. H. THORNE 


Mer., Los Angeles Ord. Agency 


Richard H. Thorne has built the largest 
Anico Ordinary Agency on the West Coast 
and is one of the foremost examples of 


the Anico career. 


Dick came with Anico 


in January of 1942 as an agent under the 
Salt Lake City Agency. Success in selling 
brought promotion to supervisor. Success 
in recruiting and training gave him his 


chance to build an agency and he was 


appointed Manager of a territor 
in Los Angeles in April of 1945, 


centered 
Today, 


his agency leads the West Coast and is 
always among the top five nationally for 
Anico. His record is another of the fine 
examples in our field force of the oppor- 
tunities for success Anico affords the able 


and ambitious. 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 


Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


succeeds, 


The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President”’ 


2 billions 


ife insurance 


W. L. MOODY, JR., 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


wIwrance ompuny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Weiss, New England Mutual, New 
York. 

Facilitating the job of this committee 
were the observations and suggestions 
received from the 1953 committee that 
planned the White Sulphur Springs 
program. Their ideas were summarized 
and distributed to Chairman Byrnes and 
his committee men before they gath- 
ered in New York. Two hours were 
devoted to a general discussion of this 
material and inevitably new ideas were 
developed. 

The next step will be the summariza- 
tion of the ideas of the 1954 program 
planners, a sifting down of the best 
suggestions to insure the success of the 
Coronado gathering, and final crystali- 
zation of the program. 

Through this process the MDRT has 
been a leader in the field of establish- 
ing new program techniques. Several 
years ago room-hopping was developed 
and has now been refined by room-hop- 
ping reviews. By this means a member 
who has been unable to attend a par- 
ticular session, may read a review of it 
on the spot. Another MDRT innova- 
tion is the “buzz session,” developed 
last year at White Sulphur, whereby 
the audience is broken up into small 
groups and pertinent questions devel- 
oped at each. 

Indicative of its scope, the MDRT 
does not confine itself only to insur- 
ance but will consider subjects of 
broader interest. As an example, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, minister, Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, New York, was 
a guest speaker in 1952. 

Simultaneously with the program 
committee’s meeting the MDRT’s ex- 
ecutive committee was in session in 
New York. It was presided over by G. 
Nolan Bearden, New England Mutual, 
Los Angeles, who is the 1954 chairman 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 





HEARD On The WAY 











who for years was 
secretary to the late Charles G. Taylor, 
president of Metropolitan Life, is now 
with the insurance relations department 
of Metropolitan Life which is headed by 
Charles G. Dougherty, Jr., second vice 
president. 


Florence Harlow, 


The Round Table of New York, a 
dinner organization of about 36 man- 
agers and general agents in the Greater 
New York field, will have as its honor 
guest at University Club on December 
18, Alfred J. Bohlinger, New York 
State Superintendent of Insurance. At 
the same time former members of the 
Round Table who have retired from the 
Greater New York insurance field, will 
also be paid a tribute. E. W. Allen, 
former New England Mutual general 
agent, will talk as representative of 
those who have retired. Their names 
and former companies follow: 

Harry Gardiner, John Hancock; Ed- 
gar T. Wells, National Life of Vermont; 
L. A. Cerf, Charles E. De Long and 
William Beers, Mutual Benefit; W. F. 
Atkinson, Northwestern Mutual; Paul 
W. Ranck, Union Central; P. Walter 
Cook and Walter Gudeon, Connecticut 
General: Harry F. Gray, Connecticut 
Mutual; Franklin Toops and Fi 
Letcher, Travelers; J. Elliot Hall, Penn 
Mutual; Roscoe Keffer, Aetna; J. R. 
Roberts, Home Life. 


Unele Francis. 


COLONEL D’OLIER DEAD 
Colonel Franklin D’Olier, former presi- 
dent of Prudential Insurance Co., died 
yesterday. 


Imperial Life Dividend 


Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
ada has declared a dividend of 37% 
cents, payable Jan. 1 to shareholders of 
record December 18. 
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Wm. J. Monckton to Join 
Seguros Bolivar, Bogota 


NOW CONTROLLER U. S. LIFE 





Was in Investment Field Before Enter- 
ing Insurance Business; On 
Industry Committee 





William J. Monckton, controller of 
the United States Life, will assume his 
new post as controller of Compania de 





cs 
Benmosche 


W. J. MONCKTON 


Seguros Bolivar of Bogoa, Colombia, 
on January 1. The South American 
company writes life and casualty in- 
surance. 

A native of New York Mr. Monckton 


the facilities. 





Tomorrow Is Today 


Group insurance is no longer the field of to- 
morrow. It’s today you must act, if you are to get 
those extra commission dollars in big hunks. 


Whether it’s life, accident & health, hospitaliza- 
tion, or any other of the group coverages, we have 


We’re looking for you because we can help you. 
Come and see us. A friendly welcome awaits you at 
our new ground floor offices. 


The Life & Group Agency 


General Agents 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


60 Park Place 
Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 4-3000 


is a graduate of New York University 
and also did special graduate work at 
Princeton. He began his business career 
with the J. Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corporation, later becoming associated 
with Calvin Bullock, a New York in- 
vestment organization. Currently, he is 
on a joint committee of Life Insurance 
Association of America and American 
Life Convention which is working with 
the New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in preparation of regulations to be 
promulgated pursuant to Section 226 on 
allocation and reporting of income and 
expenses of life insurance. Also, he is 
on budget control committee of the 
New York City Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 

Mr. Monckton joined United States 
Life in June, , aS manager of the 
planning and methods department. He 
was elected assistant controller, subse- 
quently being elevated to controller. 


New NALU Committee to 
Make Revision of By-Laws 


As a result of discussions between of- 
ficers, trustees and Association leaders 
at close of recent annual convention of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers held in Cleveland Robert C. Gil- 
more, Jr., president of NALU, has ap- 
pointed a committee to review and 
overhaul revision of NALU’s bylaws. 

Chairman of the new committee is 
Judd C. Benson, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati; Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia; H. Coch- 
ran Fisher, CLU, Aetna Life, Washing- 
ton, D, C.; John D. Moynahan, CLU, 
Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, Ill.; and 
M. W. Peterson, CLU, Lincoln National, 
Charlotte, N. C. Messrs. Benson and 
Moynahan are former NALU presi- 
dents. 

President Gilmore said this week: 
“Since the last overall revision of 
NALU’s by-laws in 1933 they have 











Daniels and Griffen Made 
V. P.’s of Life Insurance Inst. 


Arthur C. Daniels, who has been as- 
sociated with the Institute of Life In- 
surance from its organization and has 
been executive assistant since his return 
from war service, was this week elected 
a vice president with administrative and 
executive duties. 

Richard F. Griffen, vice president, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., was elected a 
vice president of the Institute, with 
general supervision of the press bureau 
function and other executive responsi- 
bilities. 

Douglas L. Dunbar, secretary of the 
Institute since 1944, was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. Margaret E. Galla- 
gher, who joined the Institute in 1946, 
was elected assistant treasurer. 

The press bureau staff at the Insti- 
tute, in addition to Dudley B. Martin, 
director of press relations, will include 
Chester C. Nash and Jules Kramer, both 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. Mr. Nash 
will continue having editorial responsi- 
bility for the “Life Insurance News 
Data” and Mr. Kramer will act in a 
similar capacity for “Money-Matters.” 
Bruce Fouche will continue in charge 
of radio and television relations. 





been amended at 11 different meetings. 
In some instances, some of these by- 
laws’ amendments appear as ‘patches 
on patches’ and the time has come for 
a complete overhaul and the adoption 
of clearly cut rules and regulations to 
guide the NALU and its state and local 
associations in the years ahead,” said 
Mr. Gilmore. He did not anticipate 
that the research, studying and careful 
rebuilding of NALU’s By-Laws struc- 
ture would be accomplished during the 
present administration, but agreed with 
those association leaders with whom he 
had discussed the problem that the 
project should be gotten underway as 
soon as possible. 








Two-Day Forum for Brokers 

Massachusetts Mutual Life through 
its general agent in Philadelphia, Gor- 
don S. Miller, and with the cooperation 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
recently conducted a two-day brokers’ 
forum for insurance brokers in the 
Greater Philadelphia area. 

Presiding at the forum was Chester 
O. Fischer, vice president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. Subjects included 
on the forum program were Prospect- 
ing for Life Insurance by the General 
Insurance Broker, Pension Plans—“The 
Ease of Getting Into Selling Pensions,” 
Fidelity Premium Payment Plan for 
Brokers, Group Insurance Sales, Estate 
Planning—“For Even the Small Es- 
tate,” Business Insurance—‘Key Sales 
Points,” and Executive Pay Plans for 
Tax Saving Ideas and for the Junior 
Executive. 

Among the speakers participating in 
the forum were James Stephens, man- 
ager, pension trust sales, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; Frederick G. Rogers, 
assistant secretary. Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, and Graham 
French, attorney and business insur- 
ance consultant. 

The forum marks the second instance 
in recent months that Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company has cooperated 
with members of the insurance frater- 
nity. In October, Fidelity established 
and awarded the first Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company Chartered Life 
Underwriters Scholarship providing 
four years of training at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for an insurance 
underwriter. 





Heads Toronto Managers 

P. M. Monahan, Canada Life Assur- 
ance Co., has been elected president of 
the Toronto Life Insurance Managers’ 
Association. 











106 years. 


under contract. 


their clients. 


clients. 


Supervisor 
Charles Eaton 


The David B. Fluegelman Agency 
A Young Agency a Century Old 


This Agency, founded in 1847, is one of the oldest agencies 
in the Company. It has been in continuous operation for 


The policy of the Agency will be three-fold: 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to its agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., General Agent 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-5035 


Brokerage Manager 
Robert L. G. White 
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THE NEW AUTOMOBILE 
CLASSIFICATION. PLAN 
Now that the initial reactions to the 
new private passenger automobile clas- 


sification plan developed by the National 


Bureau of Casualty Underwriters have 


been registered by the various segments 
of the industry it is worthwhile to look 
back the last 


tempt to evaluate the plan and the rea- 


over few months and at- 


sons for its development. 


Certainly, the plan is not the product 


of hasty, ill-considered action on the 
the National 
It was adopted only after long and care- 
liability 


solutions to 


part of Bureau companies. 


ful study of the automobile in- 


situation. Possible 


surance 
the competitive and underwriting prob- 
lems of the companies were discussed 
openly and freely with representatives of 
national producers’ organizations. Field 
sentiment was carefully checked and 
evaluated. The result of all this study 


was the new plan of seven classifications 
been introduced or 
than 30 The 
avoided the pit- 
other 


based its 


which has currently 
approved in more states. 
National 


falls of 


Bureau wisely 


“estimated mileage” and 


indefinite rating factors and 
refinement on ascertainable facts rather 


than on opinions or estimaves. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
panies belonging to the Mutual Insur- 
ance followed 
plan in most states in preference to the 


Rating Bureau have this 
plan developed by them and introduced 
In ad- 
dition, many leading independent compa- 
While it is too 
effective the 


in nine states earlier in the year. 


nies have adopted it. 
just 


plan will be in actual operation, its wide- 


early to forecast how 


spread acceptance by other companies 
indicates the belief that it will be suc- 


cessful. 


necessary to refine the 
The answer 


The return of vigorous 


Why was it 
previous three class plan? 
iS an easy one. 
competition within the private passenger 
automobile liability insurance field clearly 
that the 
the old plan involved in- 


demonstrated broad groupings 
of risks under 
Individual 


sufficient refinement. 


either by 


compa- 


nies, classification refinement 


or underwriting selection, were skimming 
the 
from the bureau companies and attract- 


cream of the existing business away 


ing the preferred categories of new 


business resulting from strong financial 


laws. In check 


this drift of business, the new plan was 


responsibility order to 


developed to reflect more accurately 


hazards individual in- 
Thus, competition has moved to 
bring about a more equitable distribu- 


tion of insurance costs. The bureau com- 


varying among 


sureds. 


panies believe that they have acted to 
meet the competition in a sound way by 
developing a plan that will not sacrifice 
the solvency of the companies by pro- 
ducing large underwriting losses. 
Individual producers bemoan the addi- 
tional work brought on by the refined 
classification plan. Perhaps, 
overemphasized this additional work. As 
the plan requires surprisingly 
classify 


some have 


we see it, 
little 
an individual 


information properly to 
risk. It is little enough in- 
formation for the companies to receive 
when they are asked to assume a poten- 
tial liability often amounting to $100,000 
or more. 

One other thought. The new plan will 
supply many producers with an occasion 
to recommend additional coverages or 
liability which their 
This might not be done if a per- 


limits of clients 
need. 
sonal visit or a telephone call were not 


necessary to obtain essential information 


to classify the risk. The enterprising 
agent can make the added refinement 
mean more business rather than just 


more work to his office. 

Perhaps the plan is not perfect in all 
respects. However, it is admittedly a 
major step forward towards meeting the 
competition of the writers. It 
should be a fair trial. 


direct 
therefore given 


A review of the results may well indi- 
cate desirable changes that can be made 
in striving for the best possible rating 
system. Nevertheless, the bureau compa- 
nies have made a significant contribution 
towards a solution to the problems be- 
fore them. It is now up to the producers 
to honestly and conscientiously admin- 
ister the plan. Only in this way will the 
results be meaningful. The success of 
the plan is of vital importance to both 
the companies and the agents and bro- 


kers who represent them. 


Hamilton Fish of Dutchess County, 


New York, former member of Congress, 
is devoting considerable of his time now- 
adays to the oil business. He still has 
his affiliation with John C. Paige & Co., 
insurance brokers. 












































































JULIA DOUGLAS RUSSELL 


Julia Douglas Russell, secretary to 
Lewis A. Vincent, general manager, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is one 
of the best known women executives in 
fire insurance and is held in high esteem 
by officers of fire insurance companies in 
all parts of the United States. Her 
secretarial abilities have been especially 
recognized by National Board commit- 


teemen. Brought up in_ Johnson City, 
Tenn., her father was a Methodist min- 
ister. Before joining the staff of Na- 
tional Board in 1933 as secretary to 
W. E. Mallalieu, then general manager, 
she had been employed by Western 


Union Telegraph Co. and Pan American 
World Airways. For years she has been 
a prominent member of the Insurance 
Women of New York, an organization 
consisting of private secretaries of top 
men in the fire and casualty field and 
she was president of that organization in 
1938 - 39. She also belongs to the Sera- 
phic Secretaries of America. 
. * < 


Winfield W. Greene, reinsurance con- 
sultant and intermediary, New York 
City, and who for 27 years was an execu- 
tive of General Reinsurance Corp., is 
making his sixth visit to England since 
World War II. On November 19 he 
was toastmaster at the fall dinner of 
Casualty Actuarial Society of which he 
is a past president and a charter mem- 
ber. His remarks brought out the fact 
that before becoming connected with re- 
insurance business he registered some 
interesting “firsts” in the Workmen’s 
Compensation field, including his work 
for the New York Insurance Department 
in connection with the first New York 
compensation rates (1914) ; first manager 
of the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund of Colorado (1915); and first mana- 
ger of the Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey (1917). 


Fergus J. McDiarmid, second vice 
president, Lincoln National Life, who is 
in charge of investments for that com- 
pany, has written a book bearing the 
title “Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States and 
Canada.” Aim is to provide students of 
life insurance with a general introduction 
to the investment policies and practices 
of the companies of both nations. The 
views given are of the winter of 1952- 
1953. The book is published by Life 
Office Management Association. Among 
securities which are given individual 
chapters are public utility, industrial and 
miscellaneous, railroad, municipal bonds, 
mortgage loans and investment in equi- 
ties. Price of the book for LOMA mem- 
ber companies is $3.20, including postage. 


OPAL MARIE ZIMMERMAN 


Opal Marie Zimmerman, wife of 
Charles J. Zimmerman, manager, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford, is an alumnus of Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and has held many 
posts as chairman of civic and musical 
activities in the Connecticut capital. 
Hartford, no tourist mecca, has much to 
offer in the way of beautiful homes and 
gardens. But, in comparison with larger 
cities, night life there offers little out- 
side of the homes and clubs. In the 
years since World War II a constant 
stream of life insurance executives from 
this country and Canada have been visit- 
ing LIAMA. Particularly has there been 
an increase in number of insurance 
visitors from France and other foreign 
countries. To Opal Marie Zimmerman 
falls the pleasant duty of acting as a 
host to such visitors. It is a duty she 
not only enjoys but discharges with un- 
usual graciousness, a statement based 
on testimony of the hundreds of insur- 
ance men and wives who have been en- 
tertained at the Zimmerman home in 


West Hartford. 
* * 


Rollin M. Huyler, a claim manager in 
the automobile loss department of the 
America Fore Group, now serves also as 
president and chairman of the governing 
committee of the Eastern Division of the 
National Automobile Theft Bureau. Dur- 
ing his 32 years with the America Fore 
Group he has held numerous posts in 
insurance organizations, and was one of 
the early presidents of the Automobile 
Claims Association of New York. 


* * * 


E. J. Perrin, Jr., vice president, Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and Standard Fire 
Insurance Co., has been in the insurance 
field half a century, as his career began 
with New York Fire in 1903. In 1906 he 
joined the agency of Weed & Kennedy 
and he went with the Automobile in 
1914 at its New York office. He was 
transferred to the home office in 1919 to 
organize and manage its inland marine 
department, being elected secretary in 
1925. In following year he was placed in 
charge of ocean marine as well as in- 
land marine operations. In 1929 he was 
advanced to vice president. He has 
served as president of Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association and since 1942 
has been chairman of Joint Committee 
on Interpretation and Complaint — Na- 
tionwide Definition of Marine Under- 
writing Powers. He has been active in 
numerous underwriting associations in- 
cluding American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. 
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Some Philadelphia Agencies 

One of the insurance-minded cities of the 
United States is Philadelphia where there 
are a number of strong companies whose 
organizations date back pretty far. The city 
has many outstanding agencies, but to re- 
cite histories of all of them would fill space 
on a number of pages of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter if a complete job were done. 
Instead of such a comprehensive review I 
am telling the story of some of the well 
known agencies and of a number of the 
key personalities in them. 


Lukens, Savage & Washburn 
The firm of Lukens, Savage & Wash- 
burn, Philadelphia and New York City, 
was founded in 1923 by Lewis N. Lukens, 
Jr., and Ernest C. Savage. Both of these 
young men had graduated from Prince- 





LEWIS N. LUKENS, JR. 


ton University, had seen active service 
in the American Expeditionary Force in 
1917-1918, and shortly after their return 
from overseas, had entered the insur- 
ance field in the employ of Wilson & 
Co., then at 321 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. It is interesting to note that the 
new firm was started with the blessing 
of the Wilson brothers, Alan and Hugh. 
Today the head of Wilson & Co. is 
James F. Warren, an old colleague of 
Messrs. Lukens and Savage, and the 
initial cordial relationship between the 
two firms has been maintained through- 
out the 30 intervening years. 

The first major change in the growth 
of the firm occurred in 1925 when Louis 
M. Washburn joined the partnership. 
Mr. Washburn had also graduated from 
Princeton University and had_ served 
with distinction in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. He received his initial insur- 
ance training with the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. At the time 
of his entry into the firm, the firm name 














was changed to its present designation 
of Lukens, Savage & Washburn. 

In 1926 the firm established a connec- 
tion with the London firm of Wright, 
Deen & Co., Ltd. 

On May 1, 1928, the firm opened a 
New York office at 80 Maiden Lane, un- 
der the guidance of Henry H. Livingston, 
who had had broad brokerage experience 
with Francis C. Carr & Co., and who 
joined the firm as a partner at this time. 

In 1932, a Trenton office was opened 
with John P. Wooldridge in charge. Un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Wooldridge, 
this office has shown substantial growth. 

In 1939 the New York office was 
moved to the Cunard Building, 25 Broad- 
way, its present location. Four of the 
partners are now resident in New York. 


A separate employe benefit depart- 
ment, under the leadership of A. R. 
Johnson was established to serve the 


needs of the firm’s clients in this rapidly 
growing field. 

In 1944 the firm purchased the ac- 
counts of the old firm of Henry W. 
Brown & Co. 

A notable step forward occurred in 
1948 when Wyllys Terry, Jr., and H. P. 
3aldwin Terry, together with the per- 
sonnel of Wyllys Terry & James T. 
Terry, Inc., moved to the offices of 
Lukens, Savage & Washburn in New 
York. In 1950, the Terry business was 
merged with that of Lukens, Savage & 
Washburn, and Messrs. Wyllys and 
Baldwin Terry became partners of this 
firm. 

The partnership was augmented in 
1952 by the admission as partners of 
five younger men who had demonstrated 
their ability as members of the staff. 

When the firm was started, it con- 
sisted of Messrs. Lukens and Savage, 
and one employe who, like Pooh Bah of 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Mikado” played 
many roles. Today, the firm consists of 
15 partners and a staff of 75 persons, 
approximately 35 of whom are profes- 
sionally trained in insurance, the balance 
constituting an effective supporting cast 
of secretaries, typists, clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, et al. 

The present partners are Lewis N. 
Lukens, Jr., Ernest C. Savage, Louis M. 
Washburn, Henry E. Livingston, W. 
Beaumont Whitney, II, Mark E. Balis, 
W. Donald Warner, Walter J. Hill, 
Wyllys Terry, Jr.. H. P. Baldwin Terry, 
H. Latrobe Roosevelt, Jr., Harold A. 


Gaines, Jr., Richard D. Irvin, W. Beau- 
mont Whitney, III, and H. Elliott 
Rogers. 


The firm’s offices are in the Public 
Ledger Building, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, and in the Cunard Build- 
ing, 25 Broadway, New York. In both 
cities it numbers among its clients many 
of the nation’s leading industries, insti- 
tutions and mercantile enterprises. The 
New York office operates entirely on a 
brokerage basis. In Philadelphia the 


firm has the following agency connec- 
tions: 

Aetna (Fire), Alliance, American of 
Newark, Atlantic Mutual, 
tennial, 


Boston, Cen- 
Federal, Fire Association, Fire- 


man’s Fund, General Accident, Home of 
New York, Insurance Company of North 
America, Niagara, Phoenix of Hartford, 
Providence-Washington and Royal. 

With the World War I background 
of the senior partners, and the active 
service in World War II of all the 
younger partners, and a large percentage 
of the staff, three of whom lost their 
lives in the service of their country, it 
is not extraordinary that the firm en- 
courages peace-time participation of its 
personnel in military training programs. 
And it has become an established tradi- 
tion that effective participation in the 
affairs of the community, whether phil- 
anthropic, cultural or political is, within 
manageable limits, to be encouraged. 

Thus, within the partnership group is 
found a trustee of Princeton University; 
the former head of the Community C hest 
Campaign in Philadelphia ; a trustee on 
the board of each of two of Philadel- 
phia’s prominent country day schools; of 
two of the leading theologicz ul schools ; 
aml of four hospitals in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 
Robert M. Coyle & Co. 

Robert M. Coyle & Co. was established 
in 1877 by James M. Coyle. In 1888 Rob- 
ert M. Coyle, his son, joined the busi- 
ness and when his father died in 1892 
Robert M. continued it under his own 
name. In 1909 Henry C. Townsend, Jr., 
who had been associated with Mr. Coyle, 
was admitted to partnership. He died in 
August, 1952. 





JACOB HASLEIN, 3RD 


The present partnership consists of 
Jacob Haslein, 3rd, and Frederick M. 
Hudson. On January 1, 1953, Harold 
Moorehead, Ernst MacLaughlin, Arthur 
J. Lewis and Henry C. Townsend, 3rd, 
were admitted to associate partnerships. 

Mr. Haslein’s first position in the in- 
surance business was with the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters Association dur- 
ing a summer vacation. The work inter- 
ested him. He finished his education at 
University of Pennsylvania and Temple 
University at night and subsequently 
completed the course at the Insurance 
Society. 

After being associated with Harrold 
E. Gillingham who had one of the most 
progressive agencies and which was con- 
solidated with Robert M. Coyle & Co. 
in 1915 Mr. Haslein came with Mr. Coyle. 
Two years later he entered the United 
States Army and upon his discharge 
returned to the Coyle office in the bro- 
kerage department. In January, 1928, he 
was admitted to partnership. In a short 
time he was made a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters Association and when 
Public Law 15 was being considered the 
companies and agents on the board hon- 
ored Mr. Haslein by making him secre- 
tary until its dissolution. He has been 
active in the Philadelphia Agents and 
Brokers Association and National- Asso- 








ciation of Insurance Agents. For a time 
he was president of Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia. He is a member of the 
Down Town Club. 





FREDERICK M. HUDSON 


Frederick M. Hudson first entered the 
insurance world about the turn of the 
century in the office of Henry W. Brown 
& Co. During the following years he was 
with Payne & Bair, Philadelphia mana- 
gers for the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., and Harrold E. Gillingham, a promi- 
nent Philadelphia agent and broker. In 
1915 he joined Robert M. Coyle & Co. 
and in 1928 was made a partner. 

Mr. Hudson is actively interested in 
church, charitable and fraternal affairs. 
He is Past Cock-of-the-Walk of the 
Loyal Red Roosters and is a member 
of the Down Town Club and on board 
of directors of Fifth Street Community 
Center. 

Robert M. Coyle & Co. 
Aetna (Fire) Boston, Equitable F. & M., 
Federal, Fire Association, Home, London 
Assurance, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, Pearl, Pennsylvania, Springfield F. 
& M. and Travelers Fire. 

* * * 


Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc. 

Stokes Packard & Smith, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, which had its origin more than 
half a century ago, represents approxi- 
mately 35 of the leading insurance com- 
panies. It has been unusually active in 
writing insurance for financial institu- 
tions and has handled the insurance 
program for many charitable organiza- 
tions. 

The present officers are George Ran- 
dolph Packard, Jr., president; F. R. 
Drayton, Herbert Church, W. R. Jackson 
and James G. Gibson, vice presidents; 
Kent Packard, secretary; and E. Dudley 
Carl and Kenneth D. Lukens, assistant 
secretaries. 

President George R. Packard, Jr., who 
resides at Villanova, was educated at 
St. Paul’s School and Princeton Univer- 
sity. He is a director of Provident Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, and the Mutual As- 
surance Co., and is currently president 
of Bryn Mawr Hospital. 

Frederick R. Drayton, who also resides 
at Villanova, was educated at St. Paul’s 
School and University of Pennsylvania. 
He is a director of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co. and a manager of the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. Also, 
he is president of the Philadelphia Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association 

Herbert Church, who resides at Haver- 
ford, was educated at Episcopal Acad- 
emy and University of Pennsylvania. 
Connected with many charitable organi- 
zations he is also one of the board of 
managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

W. R. Jackson, who lives at Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, was educated at the 
Kent School and Princeton University. 
James G. Gibson lives at Haverford. 
Kent Packard, who lives at Paoli, was 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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There Is Work To Be Done! 


Broader Auto Liability Policy Sought By Agents; 
Inconsistencies In Auto Rating; Why Com- 


pulsory Insurance Is Not Needed 


By Roy A. Durrus 


Secretary, James Johnston Agency, Inc., Rochester, 
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At such a time progress receives a set- 
back. Why change the present order? 
Business is good. Companies have given 


agents a quota on casualty lines and 
in some instances thank them for plac- 
ing business elsewhere (we suspect that 
this situation will change soon!). 

As we review the past year we can 
see few improvements in our business 
that indicate progress. Perhaps we are 
mistaken. We sincerely hope we are! 
Because we have been given the privi- 
lege of addressing several hundred con- 
ventions and schools for agents during 
the past 15 years, and because we also 
had the opportunity to work closely 
with good company and National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters friends, 
we receive, almost daily, questions from 
agents in many parts of the country. 

Those questions are interesting. Many 
of them indicate that there is room for 
improvement somewhere along the line. 
Because we believe that something can 
be done about it we welcome this oppor- 
unity to pass some of those questions 
on in the hope that there will be action 
that will help us all. 

When a Broader Auto Liability Policy? 


The problem that seems to concern 
many agents is “When shall we receive 
a new and broader standard automobile 


liability policy?” That is a subject on 
which our good company friends can do 
something and should! It is absurd to be 
compelled to offer, at standard rates, a 
policy that is short many points on 
which certain companies are giving mod- 
ern ee We need not list the 
items on which the policy can be broad- 
ened. Our company and Bureau friends 
know what they are. They have been 
working on this —— for all too long 
a time! Who is holding it up? 

While on the subject of automobile 
insurance policies we must speak of the 
obsolete rule regarding minimum pre- 
miums for comprehensive, fire and theft 
insurance. Many cars take actual pre- 
miums of only $4 to $6 per car; but 
the minimum premium of $8 must apply. 
We can see the problem of cost of policy 
issuance. 

However, the minimum premium of 
$8 was established when fire and theft 
insurance were written in a fire insur- 


a 


ance company whereas we now generally 
include the fire and theft insurance on a 
liability policy where the actual work 
consists of merely typing the figure $8 
in the proper space. 


Surely where a owns 


policyholder 





ROY A. DUFFUS 


more than one car and where he wishes 
separate policies at different times of the 
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Commissioners Table 
Model Licensing Bill 
NAIA AND OTHERS ARE OPPOSED 
1954 December Meeting in New York; 
Gathering Here in January With In- 


dustry on Reinsurance with Lloyd’s 


The National 


ance 


Association of Insur- 
Commissioners, at the midyear 
meeting in Miami last week, tabled the 
so-called model licensing bill for agents 
and brokers. This bill had been recom- 
mended for adoption by a subcommittee 
of the committee on laws and legisla- 
tion but after an open hearing the full 
committee turned down the move for ap- 
proval by action to table. Leading the 
opposition was the National Associaion 
of Insurance Agents. 

President E. J. Seymour of the NAIA, 
speaking directly to Section 9 of the 
bill, said in part: 

“This subdivision provides that the 
commissioner shall issue a temporary li- 
cense without examination while the 
licensee is under the supervision of his 
insurer and while he is taking a course 
of study and field training to prepare 
for a subsequent written examination. 
This temporary license shall be issued 
for an initial period of six months with 
an additional period of three months al- 
lowed at the discretion of the commis- 
sioner. 

Selling While Incompetent 


“Of course, during this period of tem- 
porary licensing, the licensee will be so- 
liciting and selling complicated policies 
of insurance to the public even though 
he is presumably incompetent and with- 
out sufficient knowledge of the business 
to enable him to take a written exami- 
nation. 

“We submit that the public interest 
can’t be served by allowing transients 


and incompetents to practice the sale 
of insurance on the public.” 
Jack G. McKenzie, representing the 


Board of Fire Underwriters, 
J. Harrington, executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, and Com- 
missioner Robert B. Taylor of Oregon 
also spoke against the bill. Those favor- 
ing the bill included Ambrose B. Kelly 
of Factory Mutual Rating Bureau, E. A. 
Meyers for State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co., Frazier, 
general counsel of Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, and Oliver 
Blase, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Brokers. 

The NAIC will hold its 1954 midyear 
meeting in New York City early in De- 
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VICKSBURG LOSS HEAVY 


Tornado Damage May Cost Insurance 
Companies $10,000,000 National 
Board Estimates 


Fire and extended coverage (tornado) 
losses in Vicksburg, Miss., may reach 
$10,000,000, as result of last Saturday’s 
series of tornadoes which did severe 
damage in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. 

Donald B. Sherwood, general adjuster 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, left this week for the disaster 
area. He said preliminary estimates ran 
as high as 2,500 individual insurance 
losses that may total $10,000,000. 

As word of the damage wrought by 


the tornado was received, officials of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, a 
countrywide organization that adjusts 
losses for stock insurance companies, 
departed for Vicksburg. The GAB 
maintains a local office there. Over- 


night that office had to be greatly ex- 


panded, and additional adjusters di- 
rected to the scene, as well as addi- 
tional clerical assistance. Many _ indi- 


vidual companies have sent their ad- 
justers to the disaster area. 


Report Company Plans to 
File Own Dwelling Rates 


It is reported on good authority that 
one of the prominent stock companies 
has notified several fire insurance rating 
bureaus that it is withdrawing from 
use of present bureau rates on dwellings, 
as of a future date as may be required 
by bureau rules. 

It is assumed that this company will 
make separate filings with state Insur- 
ance Departments for fire, extended 
coverage and certain time element 
forms pertaining to dwellings classes. It 
is said the company will continue to use 
bureau rates for classes of fire business 
other than dwelling risks. 





cember, following the annual meeting 
next year in June in Detroit. 

Commissioner C. Lawrence Leggett of 
Missouri was elected chairman of the 
NAIC executive committee to succeed 
Donald Knowlton of New Hampshire 
who was elected vice president to suc- 
ceed the late George B. Butler of Texas. 
Commissioner Artemas C. Leslie of 
Pennsylvania was named member-at- 
large of the executive committee suc- 
ceeding Mr. Leggett in that post. 

During the convention the fire and 
marine committee voted to remove con- 
sideration of the installment premium 
plan and the annual renewal plan from 
its agenda. 

Reinsurance 


A subcommittee, headed by Mr. Les- 
lie, of the executive committee, studying 
the question of reinsurance, recom- 
mended that it be authorized to meet 
with insurance industry representatives 
during the week of January 25 to con- 
sider the merits of the present exclusion 
of Lloyd’s London, from the rule ap- 
plicable to all other alien reinsurers 
with respect to credit for reinsurance. 


Gray and Schmidlapp Hosts 


At Newcomen Reception 


William S. Gray, chairman of the 
board, Hanover Bank, introduced Frank 
A. Christensen as principal speaker at 
the dinner given at the Hotel Pierre on 
December 3 by the Newcomen Society. 
The dinner was in honor of America 
Fore Insurance Group, president of 
which is Mr. Christensen. 

Mr. Gray and Carl J. Schmidlapp, vice 
chairman of executive committee, Chase 
National Bank, were hosts at a recep- 
tion before the dinner at which the 
guests met Mr. Christensen. Messrs. 
Gray and Schmidlapp are members of 
the New York committee of the New- 
comen Society and are directors of 
many business enterprises including in- 
surance companies. 
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Extensive Competition in Ocean Marine 


Further Drop from 1952 Level in Cargo and Hull Premiums; 
Losses and Expenses Rise; Rate Cutting Not Justified; 
Outlook for 1954 Is Not Encouraging 


As the year 1953 comes to a close pub- 
lished figures continuation of 
the downward trend in ocean cargo pre- 
miums which was so evident in the latter 
part of 1952. Indications are that cargo 
premium will show a further decrease of 
12% to 14% by the end of the year. With 
the decline in American foreign trade 
and the resultant lower premium income, 
we are witnessing today greater com- 
petition than at "id time since the end 
of World War II. 

While it may be true that an under- 
writer who is too conscious of claims 
possibilities may never write a risk be- 
cause his thinking is reflected in his rate, 
nevertheless, indisc riminate rate cutting 
to maintain or increase premium volume 
in these troubled times could very well 
court disaster in the long run and bring 
about a chaotic conditions in the market. 


show a 


Cargo Losses Up as Rates Drop 

Cargo losses are increasing materially 
as rates go down. This year underwriters 
have had to contend with particularly 
heavy losses due to pier and warehouse 
fires. Major fire losses have occurred in 
saltimore, Wilmington, Boston and New 
York; in excess of $500,000 in each fire. 
In Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, a fire of 
June 6 in rubber, sisal and other Belgian 
Congo products awaiting export resulted 
in a total loss estimated at $2,000,000. 

Likewise, a Durban, South Africa, fire 
in wool, jute and hides awaiting export, 
resulted in a loss of about $5,000,000. 
There were a series of cotton fires in 
Genoa in substantial amounts and a fire 
loss in Oakland, Cal., on Government 
property valued at several million dollars 
which was partially insured under a ma- 
rine policy. 

Ship Fires Numerous 


Ship’s fires have been numerous this 
year; some have been very costly. The 
“President Pierce’ from the United 
States to the Philippine Islands had a 
major fire at sea involving import and 
export cargo. The “President Tyler” 
from the United States to the Far East 
also was involv ed in a major fire and the 
steamer “Menestheus” with several mil- 
lion dollars in cargo was a total loss on 
a voyage from U. S. North Atlantic ports 
to the Philippines and Japan. The steamer 
“Greenville” with a valuable cargo on 
board sank in a gale on a voyage from 
Montreal to the United Kingdom. 

In February, 1953, a most unusual 
storm hit various parts of Europe with 
the result that ports in Holland, Belgium 
and England were inundated resulting 
in a loss of many millions of dollars in 
cargo and person: ul property. On Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, 1953, a freak storm occurred 
in the New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut area. Heavy northeast winds at 
a time of high tide coupled with rain 
and snow caused flooding over the land 
and considerable water over floors of 
piers and shipyards, etc. While there 
will be numerous losses to cargo no 
estimate can be given at this writing. 

While on the subject of losses a note 
of caution with respect to trade losses 
might be appropriate. It has been noted 
that in certain quarters in order to at- 
tract business the normal deductible for 
ordinary trade losses such as shortage 





By Wituiam A. BonNER 
Partner, Chubb & Son, New York City 


has either been waived or materially re- 
duced on such bulk commodities as oils, 
scrap metals and ores. It must be ob- 
vious to all that such unsound underwrit- 
ing practices can only lead to an in- 
evitable loss. 

At the opening of the Great Lakes 
season of 1953 a severe competitive situ- 
ation developed on cargo, especially grain 
with the result that a drastic reduction 
in rates followed. Following this reduc- 
tion in rate, the “Scotiadoc” collided 
with the steamer “Burlington” resulting 
in a total loss on grain valued in excess 
of $600,000. This one loss on the steamer 
“Scotiadoc” very probably exceeds the 
total Lake grain premiums received by 
the entire American market for 1953. 
The steamer “Henry Steinbrenner” with 
a cargo of ore encountered a heavy gale 
in Lake Superior and became a total loss 
through sinking. 


Marine Extension Clauses 


Prior to the war, the Marine Exten- 
sion Clauses were non-existent and many 
risks now covered by this clause were 
held covered at an additional rate. As a 
result of World War II the Marine Ex- 
tension Clauses were adopted and cov- 
ered such risks as overcarriage, devia- 
tion, interruption in transit beyond the 
control of the assured and shipments by 
steamers outside the approved steamer 
classification, all of such necessary in- 
formation being unavailable to under- 
writers through censorship and lack of 
communication. A rate was charged for 
this automatic coverage in addition to 
the base rate. 

After the war, when information was 
readily available on the movement of 
vessels this additional rate was reduced 
and subsequently merged with the basic 
rate. Today the premium now charged 
for this additional cover has disappeared 
leaving a rate which in some cases is 
lower than pre-war and on some com- 
modities wholly inadequate in view of 
the risk involved. 

Fires in Warehouses 


It will be remembered that in the early 
post-war years there were a number of 
serious fires in customs warehouses in 
Central and South America, resulting in 
sizable claims to marine underwriters in 
respect to export shipments. During 1953 
this experience has continued but per- 
haps in a diminishing degree. The causes 
for the fires remain the same, i.e., con- 
gestion of goods in customs compounds 
resulting from the difficulty of con- 
signees in obtaining dollar exchange with 
which to meet drafts and take delivery 
of their goods. 

From the loss point of view it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine whether 
the coverage under the policy has been 
breached during the period of delay. Or- 
dinarily the consignee claimant can be 
counted upon to assert or to take the 
position that the delay was beyond his 
control and experience has shown that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, in most 
cases to refute that position. 

Of course, if the coverage under a pol- 
icy is limited in time, as for example 
60 days on shipments to South America, 
any claim arising thereafter would auto- 
matically be excluded but even if the 
fire occurs within the 60-day period the 
question still remains whether the policy 





may not have terminated prior to the 
date of the ioss. Unfavorable market 
conditions have at times been known to 
influence consignees to delay taking up 
their drafts, even though exchange may 
be available. i 

The extent of risk after discharge 
through operation of the Marine Exten- 
sion Clauses is a problem which is world- 
wide. It may be that the only solution 
to the problem is an adequate rate for 
this risk, charged at the time of ship- 
ment. 


Hull Experience Unfavorable 


The year 1953 saw the unfavorable 
trend evidenced in the American hull 
experience of recent years continue. A 
number of total coupled with 
many large partial losses resulted in a 
very sizable loss figure. 

A maritime disaster closed 1952 when 
in December the liner “Champollion” 
stranded off Israel, a total loss. Early in 
January the “Klipfontein” foundered on 
a reef in the Indian Ocean. Another 
disaster involved the second and _ third 
largest vessels in the Dutch merchant 
fleet when the “Willem Ruys” and 
“Oranje” collided. The Far East was the 
scene of a severe loss when the “Avanti” 
broke into three parts during a typhoon. 

American shipping shared in the year’s 
record of sinkings, collisions and other 
marine casualties. The crowded waters 
of Delaware Bay were the scene of one 
of the year’s most spectacular accidents 
when the tankers “Phoenix” and “Pan 
Massachusetts” collided. The total loss 
of the modern freighter “Fairhope” off 
the west coast of Mexico, followed by 
the serious loss sustained by the “Fair- 


losses 


port” of the same ownership in the same 
locality, was among the more severe 
losses on the American West Coast. 


Further 
“Jacob 
Pilot” 


north, the collision of the 
Luckenbach” and “Hawaiian 
in the approaches to San Fran- 
cisco Bay resulted in the sinking of the 
former freighter. Recently the tanker 
“Ticonderoga” received very serious dam- 
age through an explosion just before 
entering port. : 

Total Losses on Increase 

These losses were reported in some 
detail by the newspapers because of 
their spectacular nature but, of course, 
many partial losses have not been pub- 
licized even though the costs of repairs 
did run into many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. It must be noted that some 
of the most severe losses which under- 
writers suffered have been due to col- 
lisions, notwithstanding that the vessels 
involved have been equipped with radar. 
Whether too much reliance has been 
placed on this equipment to the detri- 
ment of old time seamanship is a subject 
with which underwriters are very much 
concerned. While total losses in years 
gone by have been considered as for- 
tuitous, underwriters today are coming 
to the conclusion that such losses may 
be expected with more and more fre- 
quency than has been the case in the 
past. 

Higher powered machinery, 
liance on 


more re- 
safety equipment with a re- 


sultant disregard of the “precautions 
required by the ordinary practice of 
seamen,” and more hazardous cargoes 


being carried are all playing their part 
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in setting up conditions which lend 
themselves to total losses. 
Repair Costs Higher 

The continuing increase in the cost 
of repairs is, of course, of great concern 
to underwriters and as of the present, 
it does not appear that the upward trend 
in costs has ended. The hull market 
definitely will need increases in rates, 
but with the competition of other mar- 
kets it is difficult at times to secure in- 
creases which seem reasonable. 

At times, however, this competition 
has its advantages, as when this market 
was underquoted on the insurance on the 
tankers “Phoenix” and “Pan Massachu- 
setts” which were of the same owner- 
ship, and as a result the many millions 
of dollars which were involved in that 
collision were entirely paid for by for- 
eign markets 

Great Lakes Experience 

On the Great Lakes the loss record 
has not been as satisfactory as last year 
In fact it appears to be relatively at 
least as poor as the ocean experienc 
In referring to the cargo report it is 
pointed out that the “Henry Steinbren- 
ner” and the “Scotiadoc” were total 
This is a reminder to underwrit- 
ers that total losses do occur on the 
Great Lakes. 

Possibly the most interesting develop- 
ment on the Lakes is the building of 
very large ore carriers and the bringing 
to the Lakes, via the Mississippi River, 
of ocean vessels which have been con- 
verted to ore carriers. Some of these 
vessels are insured for as much as 
$7,000,000—a figure which certainly was 
not dreamed of even a few years ago 
with respect to Great Lakes tonnage 

Yacht Results Satisfactory 

On the yacht side of the picture, it 
should be noted that yachts continue to 
increase in numbers. For the current 
year the experience will probably turn 
out to be satisfactory. Frequently the 
difference between a profit or loss in the 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Buffalo Board 110 Years Old 


Organized in 1843 Following Development of Grain and Other 


Great Lakes Business; No Longer Rates Business but 
Continues Wide Range of Service Activities 


By Emi T. Crauss 
President, New York State Assn. of Insurance Agents 


Buffalo had a population of about 
18,000 people in the year 1835, and was 
just recovering from a financial crisis. A 
group of insurance agents organized 
what was then known as the Insurance 
Underwriters of Buffalo. Communication 
and transportation at that time, of 
course, were in a primitive state, and 
agents could not contact their insurance 
companies as readily as we do today. 

As a result, fire insurance rates were 
made by the judgment of one agent 
against another. Companies were not 
accepting large lines; and as construction 
of buildings and fire protection received 
little or no attention, it became neces- 


sary for the agents to exchange business. 
You can readily 
ing to induce another agent to 
$2.50, 


pe.J 


imagine one agent try- 
take a 


line on a risk at when in the 





EMIL T. CLAUSS 


other agent’s judgment, he thought the 
rate should be $ 


Therefore in 1841 these agents banded 


together in an organization to bring 
about rates that were satisfactory to the 
insuring buying public, companies and 


agents. Rates were then made by a com- 
mittee of three or four agents who in- 
spected the property, and determined at 
what rates the insurance should be writ- 
ten. 

In 1843 the California gold rush was 
on and there were a great many people 
moving west through Buffalo, and Buf- 
falo naturally grew and expanded, and 
prospered. 


Beginning of Grain Insurance 


A man named Joseph Dart developed 
an elevated system for storing grain in 
1843, and this worked wonders for the 
development of the city, and the insur- 
ance business as well. A method of in- 
suring grain for short periods was estab- 
lished. Rate sheets were printed showing 
the cost of insurance per day, week and 
month. A six-month period was consid- 
ered a long term, and. permission for 
cover for this period had to be obtained 
from the companies. Special rates were 


named for winter storage. From this 
form of coverage was developed our 
present open policy form. 


With the influx of vessels with grain 
and other cargoes, agents and companies 


prospered. Yet, with it all, the agents 
came to the realization that they could 
not properly operate without rules and 
regulations. So in 1843 the Buffalo Board 
of Fire Underwriters came into being. 
Hence, in 1943 the Buffalo Board be- 
came 100 years old and now is 110 years 
of age. 

The panic of 1857 interrupted the up- 
ward trend of business. However, the 
board continued its activities, and was 
a factor in contributing much to the 
insurance business being operated in a 
well regulated manner. 

In April, 1861, the entire community 
was greatly upset by news of the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. General busi- 


ness conditions and the association ac- 
tivities were also disturbed. Many insur- 
ance agents went into the service of the 
Northern army. Business continued ina 
restricted manner, rates of insurance in- 
creased, and construction was at a stand- 
still almost the entire period of the Civil 
War. 

With the close of the war, more men 
became interested in the insurance busi- 
ness and in 1866 the board was again 
reorganized with a change in rules to 
meet conditions of the day. It continued 
under this organization until 1881, when, 
because of pressure of a company or- 
ganization, known as the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State, it was 
necessary to adopt a new constitution, 
by-laws and rules. 


Changes in Name 


By special act of the legislature, a 
charter was granted and the organiza- 
tion then became the Buffalo Board of 
Fire Underwriters, a corporation under 
which title it still carries on its opera- 
tion. Action now is being taken to 
change the name to Greater Buffalo As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

In 1899 the association subscribed 
$1,000 for the Pan American Exhibition 
Stock and arrangements were made with 
the association members for writing and 
distribution of the insurance. 
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ARTHUR H. GAHWE 


Due to activities of the Underwriters 
Association, and the lack of fire fighting 
facilities and water supply, a percentage 
increase in the insurance rates was made 
in 1905, and the famous pink slip came 
into being. 

At that time every agent in Buffalo 
was an association member. Cut rate 
companies appeared on the scene, and 
the association agents were unable to 
renew their policies in many instances. 
Agents for these cut rate companies 
were appointed, and the city thereafter 
had board and non-board offices. 

In 1922 the legislature appointed a 
committee to investigate activities of 
building contractors. This was known 
as the Lockwood Committee. Their at- 
torney was Sam Untermeyer, and their 
work was also known as the Untermeyer 
investigation. Contractors associations in 
their endeavor to defend their position, 
raised the point that their activities were 
no different than a number of other or- 
ganizations, including the Buffalo Board 





Emil T. Clauss 


Emil T. Clauss heads 
agency of E. T. Clauss 
started in insurance in May, 1909, 
with a local company and 10 years 
later, after service in World War I 
he entered the local agency business. 
In 1948 his two sons, James T. and 
Charles J., entered the business and 
the name was changed to its present 
title. He served as president of the 
Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers before becoming a leader in 
the state association. He is now serv- 
ing also as New York state national 
director in the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 


suffalo 
& Co: He 


the 











of Fire Underwriters and their making 


of rates. So the committee added inves- 
tigation of fire insurance rates to its 
list, and as a result, the rate-making 


authority which had continued from 1841 
was transferred to a newly created or- 
ganization known as the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization. 


Has Many Helpful Services 


All through the years the association 
has endeavored to be cooperative with 
the company organizations and the In- 
surance Department of the State of 
New York. With the continued spirit of 
loyalty to the association from its mem- 
bers, the association continued to give 
the best possible service to the public 
and companies, and was very active in 
community affairs. 

When the ruling was handed down by 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Auto Theft Bureau Does Fine Work 


Cooperates With Enforcement Agencies To Put Stolen Car Recovery 
Ratio At 92%; How Agents Can Help To Make 
Car Stealing More Difficult 


Automobile thefts continue to increase 
in this country. However, due to the 
competence, perseverance and courage of 
local, state and Federal law enforcement 
officers, and also of the skilled person- 
nel of the National Automobile Theft 
Bureau, the ratio of cars stolen in rela- 
tion to the steadily increasing number 
of motor vehicles on streets and high- 
ways, is not alarming. 

Nevertheless, the fact that there were 
215,000 automobiles reported stolen in 
1952 is a challenge to the ingenuity of 
all those who aim to thwart the actions 
of thieves. Despite extraordinary efforts 
to curb auto stealing—which efforts too 
frequently do not receive sufficient pub- 
lic recognition—there will be more thefts 
reported in 1953 than in any recent 
year, 


Producers Can Help 


Insurance companies, over 335, which 
support the National Automobile Theit 
Bureau, with its five divisions centered 
in New York City for the East, in Chi- 
cago for the Middle West, Atlanta for 
the South, Dallas for Texas and San 
Francisco for the Pacific Coast area, be- 
lieve that agents and brokers can help 
in the general movement to curb auto 
thefts. This is possible through their 
intimate relations with car owners and 
operators. The more the public can be 
stimulated to protect cars against thefts, 
the fewer losses there will be and less 
likelihood of higher theft insurance 
rates. Insurance rates reflect directly 
claim experience, as is, of course, gen- 
erally known, but not sufficiently em- 
phasized. 

The number of car thefts in 1952 re- 
veals an increase from the total of 197,- 
000 in 1951. Value of the automobiles 
involved was around $190,000,000 as com- 
pared with $225,000,000 last year. This 
figure will be increased again in 1953 due 
in part to the extensive sale of new 
motor vehicles this year. Fortunately, 
recovery of stolen cars has continued at 
a remarkably high level for years. In 
1951 the ratio was 91.8% and last year 
92%. It is estimated that a car is stolen 
about every two and one-third minutes, 
and recoveries are reported almost as 
frequently. 

While the stolen car total looms large 
by numerous measurements, it must be 
remembered there were 53,258,570 motor 
vehicles registered in the United States 
last year. Of these 43,810,541 were pas- 
senger cars, 9,207,897 trucks and 240,014 
buses. Registrations increased 2.6% last 
year over 1951. This year preliminary 
estimates indicate that car stealing will 
increase 5% or more, which will exceed, 
probably, rate of expansion in new car 
registrations. 


New York City Thefts 


For the first half of this year the New 
York City Police Department revealed 
5,809 cars stolen in this city, compared 
to 5,464 in the same period last year. Of 
these 5,651 were reported recovered in 
the six-months period, compared to 5,280 
recoveries in the first half of 1951. 

Director of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau, Eastern Division in New 
York, is Charles S. Black, with Ray M. 
King, assistant director. Mr. Black has 
served the Bureau for a quarter cen- 





By Epwin N. Eacer 


tury and became director a few months 
ago. 

Bureau representatives work with all 
law enforcement agencies and give close 
cooperation in recovering cars, and lo- 
cating and apprehending thieves. These 
Bureau men are specialists in the work 
of identifying stolen vehicles. Mr. Black 
and his special agents assist many police 
departments in theft identification train- 
ing programs. 

The Bureau maintains an elaborate 
card index file on stolen cars, with ex- 
tensive cross indexing for quick and ac- 
curate reference. Information is distrib- 
uted to all parts of the country through 
the five regional offices, and treaties ex- 
ist with Canada and Mexico aiding in car 
recoveries. The Bureau works closely 
with the FBI, as well as local and state 
police, and its work is fully appreciated 
by the law enforcement authorities. Bu- 
reau personnel keep always in the back- 
ground for they feel that credit for 
recoveries and arrests should go to po- 
lice officers. 


4,000,000 Cars in New York 


Mr. Black points out that there are 
17 states each having more than 1,000,000 
cars registered, California leads with 
about 5,000,000 autos and New York is 
second with around 4,000,000. Thirty-one 
million families own cars, which works 
out to about one motor vehicle for every 
three and a half persons in the United 
States. 

Hence, 


theft prevention 


automobile 


AUTO RATES LOWER IN FLA. 


Physical Damage Revisions to Bring Pol- 
icyholders Annual Saving of $2,652,- 
000; Changes by Classes 

Revisions in rates and rules have been 
filed in Florida by the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association on behalf 
of its member and subscriber companies 
and approved for use effective November 
23. The new rates and premiums for 
automobile material damage coverages 
result in an estimated annual savings to 
Florida policyholders of $2,652,000 

Private passenger automobile fire and 
theft and comprehensive rates have been 
changed and realigned to produce a pre- 
mium revenue decrease for this class of 
about 9%. 

Private passenger $50 deductible aver- 
age collision premium has been decreased 
an estimated 8%. The private passenger 
$100 deductible average collision pre- 
mium has been decreased approximately 
13%. Premiums by age group classifica- 
tion have been realigned. Therefore, 
the percentage increases and decreases 
will vary slightly on the individual car 
premiums on all forms of private passen- 
ger collision. 

The present two classes for private 
passenger automobile collision rating 
have been increased to three classes bv 
sub-dividing Class 2 into new Class 2 and 
a Class 3; the new Class 2 being busi- 
ness and non-business use—operator un- 
der age 25; while Class 3 is business and 
non-business use, individually owned— 
no operator under age 25, or private pas- 
senger automobiles owned by corpora- 
tions, co-partnerships or unincorporated 
associations. 

The premiums for Class 1 are reduced 


becomes a responsibility not only of the 
police, the FBI and insurance experts but 
of the car owning public as well. The 
National Automobile Theft Bureau is 
doing what it can to help educate the 
public and the police and currently has 
two-color, sound motion picture films, 
which were made in Texas with the 
cooperation of the Department of Public 
Safety there. One is a police training 
film; the other is a public educational! 
film which can be shown to advantage 
before civic, church, school and other 
local groups. Copies of this 16-mm. film 
are available at the Theft Bureau offices 
at 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y., 
or at the other four divisional offices in 
this country. 

The New York police state the lez iding 
reasons for automobile thefts are for joy 
riding, for transportation, for commis- 
sion of other crimes and for resale by 
professional thieves. Teen-age joy riders 
are a special problem for local police. 


Suggestions to Car Owners 


How can the local i insurance agent and 
broker be of assistance? In addition to 
seeing that she or he follows the guid- 
ance they may give to others, they can 
bring to the attention of their car-own- 
ing assureds some of these suggestions 
prepared by the Theft Bureau: 

“Do not leave car registration or 
driver’s license in car as thieves fre- 
quently escape arrest by presenting own- 
er’s documents when stopped by police 
officers, and unless alert officers require 
approximately 11%; premiums for the 
new Class 2 are increased by 15%; and 
premiums for Class 3 remain the same as 
for the present Class 2—in other words, 
they remain unchanged. These changes 
are supported by the collision experi- 
ence. These effects by class are in addi- 
tion to the changes in premium levels. 

Commercial local hauling fire and 
theft and comprehensive rates have been 
decreased and will produce an estimated 
premium reduction of 27%, and _ local 
hauling collision premium have been re- 
duced approximately 12% because of fa- 
vorable experience. 

Commercial intermediate and long dis- 
tance hauling automobile fire and theft 
and comprehensive rates have been 
changed to produce an estimated pre- 
minum reduction of 23%. The intermedi- 
ate and long distance collision premiums 
remain unchanged. 

In addition to these revisions, other 
minor rate and rule changes have been 
approved by the Insurance Department. 
Included in these changes are reductions 
in the premiums for towing and labor 
costs and for garage keepers legal lia- 
bility. 

PATRICIA NELSON TO WED 

Engagement of Patricia Ann Nelson 
to Ensign Robert Dana Foulke of Min- 
neapolis is announced. Miss Nelson is the 
daughter of former Minnesota Commis- 
sioner A. Herbert Nelson and Mrs. Nel- 
son. Miss Nelson is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and is teaching 
at Annapolis, Md. Ensign Foulke, is a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
following service with the Navy in Japan 
he is now an assistant sailing instructor 
at the U. S. Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. The wedding will be December 29. 










Blackstone Studios 
CHARLES S. BLACK 


signatures for comparison with docu- 
ments, thieves may successfully elude the 
authorities for some time. Thieves may 
also present owner’s registration card 
and driver’s license to prove ownership 
when attempting to sell stolen cars. 

“Record all tire and radio numbers 
and mark accessories not numbered. 
Date such records, as this information 
may be required when thieves are appre- 
hended and tried. 

“Keep unattended cars off street, par- 
ticularly at night. 

“Lock car at all times and particu- 
larly the rear luggage compartment. 


Parking Lots 


“If obliged to use parking lots, insist 
upon locking ignition, doors and all com- 
partments when fire rules do not pro- 
hibit such locking. While most public 
repositories will insist that keys be left 
with cars, insistence of car owners may 
bring about a compliance with their 
wishes. Persons who are in the business 
of storing cars are obligated to see that 
articles entrusted to their care are de- 
livered intact upon call of owners and 
should not object to the locking of cars 
for the protection of property. 

“When cars are delivered from gar- 
ages, do not permit them to stand unat- 
tended on the streets for any length of 
time, as thieves study the habits of pro- 
posed victims and will take advantage of 
such opportunities. Many cars have been 
stolen after delivery by garage at- 
tendants. 

“When cars are stored in public gar- 
ages or on parking lots insist upon a 
claim check being issued. Do not yield 
when attendant says ‘You do not need a 
ticket as I will know you.’ Remember 
that without documentary evidence you 
cannot prove your car was entrusted to 
their care. 

License Plates 


“Every automobile owner and driver 
can render assistance to the police by 
reporting suspicious cases of changing of 
license plates, whenever and wherever 
such may be observed. The securing of 
license numbers of cars near the scene 
of the suspicious license changing may 
prove of value to the police in the event 
of an actual theft. Don’t wait, notify the 
authorities at once. 

“If cars are kept in private garages, 
see that locks are strong, also that hasps 
cannot be taken off with a screw driver 
or the hinges removed from the gutside. 
Time gained in resisting a theft is an 
important factor and may discourage 
thieves, or possibly lead to their capture 
due to noise created in attempting to 
force secure locks 

“Electric burglar alarm systems, which 
can be installed on private garages by 
automobile owners, will undoubtedly pre- 
vent many thefts. Use of this form of 
protection is desirable wherever pos- 
sible.” 
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WE’RE TELLING 
187,000 PRESIDENTS ABOUT YOU 






with full page, full color advertisements in national magazines 
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With the tremendous circulation (21,000,000 
readers) of all these national magazines, think 
of the number of business leaders and executives 
—right in your own community—who will read 
this advertisement. Many of these readers are 
your policyholders today—your potential clients 
of tomorrow. 













Yes, we’re telling businessmen about the job you 
can do for them. . . selling them on the service 
that you offer to protect their properties. 






Much of The Home’s century-old reputation for 
giving full support to its agents has been built 
up by the constructive assistance of fieldmen and 
engineers. No matter how technical the problem 
you may encounter in a survey, call on these ex- 
perts at The Home. 











* THE HOME * 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE *© AUTOMOBILE °* MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


“11'S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!“ 


U How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 


































A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 
to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 
on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 
executive” in your business! 








Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


w 


For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 








This ad is soon to 
appear in full color, 
full page size in: 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
BUSINESS WEEK AG 
° ah te! . Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
NATION’S BUSINESS ; 
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TIME ‘ . 2 : i The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
% a Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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's America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Commingling Law Compliance 


Deputy Superintendent Brooks of New York Department Tells 
How Producer May Verify His Compliance With Section 125 


Many agents and brokers in New York 
State are still not fully conversant with 
requirements of Section 125 of the New 
York Insurance Law and Regulation 29 


relating to the handling of insurance 


premiums. This is generally known as 


on 
bank 


those 


the commingling law calling pro- 


ducers to maintain separate ac- 


counts for their own funds and 


which belong to their companies, and to 
avoid deficiencies in their accounts with 
companies. 

Deputy Insurance Superintendent Wal- 


ter F. Brooks has addressed many gath- 





BROOKS 


WALTER F. 


erings of insurance agents and brokers 


on how a producer may verify his com- 

pliance with the commingling law. 
Judging by the close attention given 

Mr. 


asked him at these meetings it 


Brooks and the many questions 


appears 
that producers remain somewhat uncer- 
tain as to when they are or are not 
complying with these state regulations. 

The the 


Department has adopted 


procedure which Insurance 
in spot check- 
ing producers to ascertain whether they 
are obeying the statute and the regula- 
tion is outlined by Mr. Brooks as fol- 
lows: 

Checking each company’s premium bal- 
ances to determine the number of months 
which are not paid to the company as of 


the date of the examination. 
Concerned With Premiums Collected 


Analyzing each of these unpaid ac- 
counts to determine what premiums have 
been paid to the producer by the as- 
sured. The sum total of all such pre- 
miums collected by the producer and not 
paid to the insurer, less the commissions 
due on such collections to the producer, 
represents the amount of premiums col- 


lected and unpaid to companies. Ac- 
counts receivable are not considered in 
the Department’s analysis, as the De- 
partment is concerned only with pre- 
miums collected by the producer. 

The insurance premium account to- 


gether with cash on hand is reconciled 
to determine the amount of cash on 
hand and in bank as of the date of the 


of Insurance Law and Regulation 29 on Handling Premiums 


examination and is then compared with 
the amount of premiums collected, less 
commissions, which have not been paid 
to the companies. If the amount of pre- 
miums collected and unpaid to compa- 
nies is less than the amount of cash on 
hand and in bank, the agency is con- 
sidered solvent pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 125 of the Insurance 
Law and Regulation 29. 

If the amount of premiums collected 
and unpaid to companies, less producer’s 
commissions, is greater than the amount 
of cash on hand and in bank, a deficiency 
exists in the amount of the difference 
between the amount of premiums col- 
lected and unpaid to companies and the 
amount of cash on hand and in bank. 

The regulation requires that a pro- 
ducer must at all times keep all pre- 
miums collected and unpaid to companies 
intact in the insurance premium account. 
When a deficiency exists as determined 
above, it then becomes a violation of 
the law and the regulation. 

Illegal Payments 

The second check to determine com- 
pliance with the law and regulation is 
the reviewing of the check stubs or cash 
disbursements to determine if there have 
been any illegal payments made from 
the insurance premium account. The 
regulation sets forth that the only pay- 
ments which may be made from the in- 
surance premium account are payment 
of premiums to companies, payment of 
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return premiums to assureds, and trans- 
fer of commissions to the producer or 
sub-producers. 
If the cash 
payments other 


disbursements indicate 
than these three per- 
mitted payments, such as payment of 
rent, advertising, salaries, etc. there 
exists a violation of the law and regu- 
lation, inasmuch as the producer has not 
kept a separate account for insurance 
premiums but has mingled other funds 
with insurance premiums. 

Producers who are found to have a 
deficiency existing are given a_ short 
period of time in which to eliminate the 
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deficiency. If the deficiency is eliminated, 
disciplinary action is then taken either 
through a formal hearing or by stipula- 
tion whereby the producer waives his 
rights to a formal hearing and agrees 
to the imposition of a fine. The fine im- 
posed is usually not less than $150. Pub- 
licity is given to all cases where a de- 
ficiency exists. 

Producers who have failed to main- 
tain a separate account are also given 
an opportunity for a formal hearing and, 
if they desire, may waive their rights 
through use of a stipulation and they 
are fined usually not less than $100. No 
publicity is given at the present time to 
individual producers where a_ separate 
account is not maintained, providing no 
deficiency exists. 

From these simple rules outlining the 
examination procedure, any producer 
may examine himself to determine 
whether he is complying with the statute 
and the regulation. 


Kentucky Agents Ask Car 
Makers to Reduce Power 


The Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, meeting in Louisville, con- 
demned car manufacturers for steadily 
increasing=“speed and horsepower of 
motor cars. The association adopted a 
resolution urging all state associations, 
as well as the National Association, to 
join a fight for slower cars. 

The resolution read: “The insatiable 
mania for more horsepower and greater 
speed continues to be the greatest man- 
killer known to humanity. We believe 
the time has come to call a halt.” The 
resolution further suggested a maximum 
speed regulation “Which will permit 
automobiles to be operated on public 
highways with a greater degree of 
safety.” No miles per hour maximum was 
mentioned. 


District of Columbia 
Seeks Higher Ins. Taxes 


The District of Columbia Board of 
Commissions will ask Congress next 
January for an increase in the premium 
tax paid by insurance companies locally 
from 2% to 214%. Struggling to gather 
funds for an ambitious D. C. public 
works program, the Commissioners will 
recommend the premium tax raise along 
with increases in various other taxes 
paid by D. C. citizens. 

The present 2% tax now results in 
collections of about $2,000,000 a year, 
with the rate increase expected to raise 
the collections proportionately. 
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The shot that wasn’t in the script ! 











On location in Indo-China, an American motion pic- 
ture company put its latest film footage on the train to 
Saigon. It was the “big scene” of a major production. 

The train crept around a curve —and stopped 
abruptly. Facing it was a formidable pile of rock, and 
an even more formidable squad of bandits. As the 
train crew came out, one bandit fired a shot through 
the baggage car to hurry them up. The random bullet 

ignited the undeveloped film. It was good-by film 
— and good-by train! 
The “big scene” had to be completely re-shot. 
Cast, cameramen and technicians had to be re- 
assembled. Weeks were lost forever from the pro- 
duction schedule. 

That stray shot could have drilled an enormous hole 
in the film company’s budget. But they had American 
insurance—obtained through American International 
Underwriters by their Los Angeles broker! They re- 
covered every dollar! 

The broker who can furnish that kind of overseas 
protection. has no worry about keeping his account. 
And any broker can do it. 

Simply obtain the same kind of information you 
need for domestic risks, and bring it to AIU. Special- 
ists tailor-make your coverage to conform to every 
insurance law of the foreign country concerned. Terms 
and language are American. Claims are handled on 
the spot. Payment is prompt and in the same currency 
as the premium. This includes U. S. dollars where 
local laws permit. 

American private investments abroad now exceed 
15 billion dollars. It will pay you to find out how much 
of that business originates in your own community. 

Remember — you don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take them to AIU —and AIU 
is your expert! For full information and literature, 
write to Dept. E of the AIU office nearest you. 
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New York 5, N. Y. 102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass. 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C. 312 Barr Building 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 307 Candler Building 
Detroit 26, Mich. Free Press Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 208 So. La Salle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
Houston 2, Texas 1619 Melrose Building 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Wash. 811-814 White Building 
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Bonner on 1953 Ocean Marine Results 


(Continued from Page 67) 


yacht business is dependent on whether 
an equinoctial storm or hurricane strikes 


the coast while yachts are still in com- 
mission. 
The severe gale which struck the 


Eastern seaboard this November arrived 
later than usual and although consider- 
able damage done, the were 
not as severe as in years past. Costs of 
repairs, of course, follow the same trend 
as with ocean and Great Lakes tonnage; 
they continue to go up. 

Of considerable concern to underwrit- 
ers today is the possibility of serious 
liability experience in other lines of busi- 
indemnity coverage which is customarily 


was losses 


written in conjunction with the insur- 
ance on the yacht itself. It is to be ex- 
pected that the general unsatisfactory 


liability experience in other lines of busi- 
ness will prove to be the same for the 
yacht business. 

Taking the hull business as a whole, 
it can only be said that this picture is 
not a very happy one and with premium 
volume being down approximately 10% 
the future at present does not look too 
bright. The only correction which will 
come will be when and if underwriters 
are prepared to let a piece of business 
go rather than write it at terms which 
are too cheap. 

Today underwriters, 
foreign markets, appear to be willing to 
write hull business at inadequate rates. 
Perhaps, in part, this is due to the great 


particularly in 


desire to obtain American dollars, al- 
though of course, a bad loss record can 
result in an export rather than an im- 
port of dollars for such foreign under- 
writers. 
War Risk in 1953 

War risk premiums for the year of 
1953 will also show a downward trend 
more or less following the ocean marine 


cargo. At the present writing, these pre- 
miums .are off approximately 12% but, 
by the end of the year it is expected that 


they will show a decline upward of 15%. 
While we have witnessed a reduced vol- 
ume of business in the American Cargo 


War Risk Reinsurance 
of this decline in income 
to rate reductions. 

At the nominal rates now 
practically all shippers have 
to carry war insurance due to the 
mine hazard that still exists. One hun- 
dred and thirty-one drifting mines were 
hted during the first six 


Exchange, most 
has been due 

charged 
continued 


risk 


reported sig 
months of 
As in the past, waters adjacent to the 
United Kingdom and north Coast of 
Europe showed the highest incidence of 
mine sightings. However, mines were 
also reported in Adriatic, the Medi- 
terranean, the main Atlantic sea lanes 
and in the U. S. waters. 
Mines have been reported in 
Omar ge waters. Twenty have been 
ghted in that area during a period of 
a six months. Three 
were damaged by mines during 
half of 1953. In addition the 





coastwise 


also 





vessels 
the first 
motorship 


“Hylleholt” was sunk off Denmark on 
April 11. Mine casualties from the 
termination of hostilities in World War 


II to 1953 total 415. 


Export Cotton 


June 30, 


In September this year underwriters 





made a downward revision in the rates 
now charged for export cotton. These 
changes have been made as a result of 


current conditions and also with a desire 


to assist the American exporters in ef- 


fecting c.i.f. sales to foreign destinations. 
Underwriters point out that American 
cotton must be competitive and every 
item constituting the toal cif. price is 
imporant. As these rates are now at 
an all time low, only experience will 


whether a profit can be 


this basis. 


demonstrate 
made on 


The controversial subject of country 
damage has been given wide publicity. 
The most recent article on this subject 
by Frank B. Zeller, president of the 


American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, in Fairplay on October 29, ably 


covered the American viewpoint. There- 

fore, I feel that very little can be added 

which would be of interest at this time. 
Coverage on Property Abroad 

The 83rd Congress passed legislation 
(Public Law No. 30) authorizing the 
Export-Import Bank to provide war risk 
and expropriation insurance on tangible 
personal property, commercially exported 
from the United States and located in 
friendly foreign countries owned by citi- 
zens of the United States. The coverage 
was designed primarily for cotton and 
possibly other surplus agricultural com- 
modities, but the wording of the en- 
abling legislation is broad enough to 
make it possible that the Export-Import 
Bank might extend the coverage to any 
type of commodity. 

The legislation limits the amount of 
insurance available to $100 million which 
would be hardly adequate if other com- 
modities besides cotton were to be added 
to the program. The purpose of providing 
this insurance, which is not available 
through commercial sources, is in re- 
sponse to demand on the part of cotton 
shippers so that they can store their 
surplus cotton abroad where it will be 
readily available for sale, sampling, etc., 


in the foreign markets. 
The private insurance companies are 
acting as underwriting agents for the 


Export-Import Bank in connection with 
this protection, the Export-Import Bank 
being the actual insurers. The American 
War Risk Agency is acting as clearing 
agent for the bank. The program is just 
starting and it is impossible at this 
stage to predict the demand for this 
insurance protection. 
War Risk on “Standby” 
The war _ risk 
which was authorized by 
gress to be furnished by the Secretary 
of Commerce is already operating on a 
“standby” bade through the issuance of 
interim binders on U. flag vessels and 
foreign flag vessels chick qualify under 
Public Law 763. These interim binders, 
which have a face value of slightly in 
excess of $2,500,000,000, would become 
effective only in the event of war be- 
tween any of the great powers and the 


Basis 
insurance protection 
the 8lst Con- 











insurance would become effective simul- 
taneously with the termination of com- 
mercial hull war risk policies under the 
automatic termination clause in the lat- 
ter policies. 

The American War Risk Agency acts 
as underwriting agent for the Govern- 
ment in connection with the issuance of 
the three forms of war risk coverage: 
hull, protection and indemnity and sec- 
ond seaman’s. As of November 17, a total 
of 1,995 binders has been negotiated. 
There are 730 hull, 6662 protection and 
indemnity, 603 second seaman’s. The 
Maritime Administration also announced 
during the year the extension of the 
program to American vessels under con- 
struction within the Continental United 
States. 

Cargo War Risk 


The Maritime Administration has in 
preparation a stand-by cargo war risk 
program, which has not as yet been 


made available. There is, of course, no 
demand at this time for such a program 
inasmuch as the commercial insurance 
companies, backed by the reinsurance of 
the American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 
ance Exchange, provide a_ thoroughly 
adequate market for cargo war risk in- 
surance at nominal rates. 

However, a good deal of work has 
been done by market representatives and 
Government officials in preparing the 
necessary rules and regulations and 
documents for use should the operation 
of this program become desirable or 
necessary and the program could be put 
into effect upon very short notice. 

Pending some developments which 
would make the matter more urgent it 
may be some time before the details of 
the program are published. There is a 
good possibility, however, that once all 
the details are ironed out the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will publish the rules 
and regulations, etc., subject to a pro- 
viso that the program will not become 
effective until so declared. 

National Cargo Bureau 

The American marine insurance mar- 
ket has been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the National Cargo Bureau, 
Inc. The function of this bureau has 
been to advise the Government regarding 
regulations applicable to the stowage 
aboard merchant ships of dangerous 
goods and grain in bulk, and to provide 


It is a matter of record that 
Weghorn has cooperated with 
brokers all through the recent. 
uneasy period. 


















AND NOW— 


Steps have been taken to en- 
hance the income of his broker 
clientele by adding life insurance 
to his line. Weghorn now repre- 
sents Canada Life Assurance 
Company, and invites old and 
new broker clients to profit from 
that 100 year old company’s life 
and annuity plans. 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 


AGENCY, INC. 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N.¥. 


Digby 4-8420 








to ship operators in all United States 
ports a cargo-stowage inspection service. 

Ship operators and Government agen- 
cies have collaborated with marine un- 
derwriters to direct this function. The 
bureau has now successfully completed 
its first year of operation. While NCB 
continues an activity that the Board of 
Underwriters of New York and the 
Board of Marine Underwriters of San 
Francisco conducted for many years, the 
stimulating feature of the new organi- 
zation is the unique fusing of interests 
of marine insurance, ship operation and 
Government. 

In the initial year, various committees 
of industry and Government executives 
have contributed their time liberally and 
constructively to furthering a concept of 
self-regulation, that has no counterpart 
in other countries. The objective of all 
concerned is greater safety at sea for 
ships, cargoes and personnel. 

Discriminatory Practices 

The Association of Marine Underwrit- 
ers is continuing to vigorously oppose 
discriminatory practices against the 
American marine insurance market. Like- 
wise, our governmental policy on the 
foreign aid programs favoring foreign 
insurance markets is being again brought 
to the attention of the proper committee, 
not with any idea of mandatory legisla- 
tion but, the proper administration of 
our present law on foreign aid. 

At a most recent hearing before the 
subcommittee on Maritime Subsidies of 
the Committee of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the United States Senate, 
the testimony given by one of the of- 
ficers of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters received a most sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

The chairman of that committee stated 
that a srong American marine insurance 
market is a necessity fora healthy Ameri- 
can merchant marine for the foreign 
commerce of our country, and that vigor- 
ous steps should be taken by all the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to combat discriminatory legislation 
passed by foreign governments. The 
chairman also stated that he has taken 
this matter up with the director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration and 
will report on the situation as soon as 
possible with the hope that the matter 
may be clarified from an administrative 
standpoint. 

Marine Union Meeting 

A representative group of underwriters 
from the American market attended the 
conference of the International Marine 
Insurance Union at San Sebastian, Spain, 
in September at which some very inter- 
esting papers were presented on such 
subjects as: extraneous risks, clean bills 
of lading, ship’s fires, loss prevention and 
discrimination by foreign governments. 
While the American market supports the 
International Union, underwriters have 
again reiterated their position that they 
cannot enter in agreements regarding 
rates and coverages because of the legal 
barriers in our country. 

While the Western World is. still 
divided by trade barriers, by exchange 
controls and discriminatory practices of 
various kinds, it is difficult to forecast 
the outlook for marine insurance in 1954. 
With the present trend of ever-increas- 
ing losses and expenses, coupled with the 
continued downward trend of rates, it 
would seem that the outlook for 1954 
is anything but encouraging. 


Plans to Boost Capital 
The Great Lakes Reinsurance Co. has 
filed notice that an application will be 
made to the Canadian Parliament for 
passing of an act to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $500,000 to 
$2,000,000. 





Eugene W. Karow, chief engineer of 
America Fore Companies, is a graduate 
of University of Wisconsin School of 
Commerce, began his insurance career 
with Wisconsin Inspection Bureau in 
1920 as an inspector. He became a special 
agent for American Eagle in 1924; then 
became engineer of the fire companies in 
the group in the western department. 
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Syracuse High School Insurance 
Course Has Been Very Successful 


Regent’s Credit Now Allowed for Both Theory Portion and 


for Part-Time Work in Insurance Office; Brings Better 
Employes to Insurance; Benefits Public Relations 


By Wa ttace F. Lepper 
Special Agent, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


The insurance industry in Syracuse, 
N. Y., as in many other cities, is faced 
with serious employment problems. In 
addition to the normal replacements, 
new employes are always required to 
meet the needs of our steadily growing 
business. Besides the many local agen- 
cies in the city, there are a multitude of 
company field offices. Competition by 
other industries for young people grad- 
uating from the local high schools, plus 
a lack of experienced personnel, has al- 
ways left our local insurance offices 
wanting. 

High school graduates who are not go- 
ing to further their education by attend- 
ing college make up the greatest per- 
centage of insurance office clerical per- 
sonnel. Our problem was how to interest 
these graduates so that they would seek 
insurance employment, obtain employes 
with some degree of insurance knowl- 
edge, and to be fairly certain there was 
a definite interest in the subject before 
employment. 


Insurance Often Got “Bottom of Barrel” 


Just before graduation each year other 
industries have visited schools and out- 
lined the advantages of entering their 
respective businesses. When graduation 
arrived many students had already been 
placed, or had made up their minds as 
to what line of endeavor they would fol- 
low. Needless to say, insurance was left 





i 

| Wallace F. Lepper 

| Wallace F. Lepper, special agent at 
|the Syracuse, N. Y., office of the 
| Hartford Fire and chairman of the 
| educational paithes of the Insur- 
} ance Field Club of Syracuse when the 
| educational program was first devel- 
| oped, also has helped to set up the 
| program as it is working today. 

In January, 1954, Mr. Lepper will | 
| have completed 16 years with the} 
Hartford Fire which he joined di- | 
rectly upon graduation from high} 
| school. He has been a fieldman with , 
| the company since 1947, having trav- | 
| eled the central New York area. Prior 
| to that time he was employed in the 
home office in Hartford, Conn., in the 
| fire underwriting department. 

During World War II Mr. Lepper 
| spent three years in foreign duty in 
both the European and Mediter- 
ranean theatres of operation. He was 
in England, Africa and Italy, being 
connected with specialized Air Force 
unit of aerial photographic reconnais- 
sance. His duties were those of first 
sergeant and in the Intelligence Sec- 
| tion. 
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with the unplaced, or the uncertain, 
which often proved to be unsatisfactory. 
This resulted in short periods of employ- 
ment, time wasted in the training pro- 
grams, and many offices without em- 
ployes with which to operate efficiently. 

This whole problem was first aired by 
a local agent at a meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters Exchange, Inc. (the 
local agents’ association) late in 1951. 
The association agreed that a_ plan 
should be explored and a preliminary 
meeting was held with the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. This meeting 
was attended by a representative of the 
local agents’ association and a represen- 
tative of the Insurance Field Club of 
Syracuse (the local fire special agents’ 
association), 

These men pointed out to the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools their need for 
employes, and their willingness to work 
up a course which could be used in the 
high school, to prepare students for a 
career in insurance. No emphasis was 
to be made on selling insurance. The 
school officials were very interested as 
the prime aim of our public school sys- 
tem is the preparation of students for 
careers or professions. 

The Assistant Superintendent held 
meetings with other school officials and 
it was decided to allow a course to be 
given after regular school hours, but 





without school credits. This, if it had 
been the final decision, would have 
meant death to the course. At this point 
committees were appointed by the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters Exchange, Inc., Insur- 
ance Field Club of Syracuse, Casualty 
& Surety Club of Syracuse, and the sec- 
retary of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents was asked to 
assist. 


Course During School Hours 


These groups met with school authori- 
ties and it was finally decided, after 
lengthy discussion, that Central High 


Regent’s Credit Allowed 


In the middle of November this year 
the current full year educational course 
was approved by the State Board of 
Education in Albany, with allowance of 
¥Y% Regent’s Credit for the theory por- 
tion of the course, and an additional 
credit if a student works part time in 
an insurance office. 

In a letter to Walter P. McIntosh, 
principal of the Central High School, 
Clinton A. Reed, chief at the State 
Board of Education, says the special 
course in insurance has been appreved 
officially. 

“The course will be offered in the 
12th grade. The course will meet 40 
weeks for three periods a week. The 
length of the school period is 45 minutes. 
The number of required minutes of out- 
side preparation is approximately 45,” 
writes Mr. Reed. 

“Pupils successfully completing the 
course may earn one-half unit credit 
toward the local high school diploma or 
the state high school diploma, or both; 
such credit being used in Group 3. 

“The Department’s Bureau of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Development has 
been advised that the effective date of 
the approval of this course is September, 
1953.” 














School would permit us to organize and 
present a course during school hours. 
It was to be given three times weekly, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, during 
the first period of each day. An accre- 
dited teacher of the high school was to 
be in attendance at all times. 

The course was to be available to 
members of the Senior Class only, and if 
a student successfully passed the ex- 
aminations he would receive one-quarter 
point graduation credit. In addition, if 
he wished to secure after school on-the- 
job training in local insurance offices for 
at least seven hours a week, he would 
receive an additional one-quarter point 
credit toward graduation. It should be 
understood here that New York State 
operates on the Regents Credit system, 
and these points were not Regents 
Credits, but only points toward gradua- 
tion until last month. So was formed the 
embryo from which has emerged our 
present insurance course. 

Once the complete cooperation of the 
school authorities was obtained, it be- 
came the industry’s problem to organize 
and present a well planned course. We 
turned to the Introductory Course pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. A sufficient number 
of these courses were purchased, and 
the cost borne proportionately by the 
three organizations participating. Each 
association became responsible for pre- 
senting that part of the course in which 
it specialized. The course is given in 
seven parts: 


The Seven Parts 


Part I—“Indoctrination” 
the Casualty Field Club). 

Part Il—“The Agency and Its Work” 
(assumed by the Agents’ Association). 

Part IJI—‘“Fire Insurance” (assumed 
by Fire Field Club). 

Part IV—“Inland Marine Insurance” 
(assumed by Fire Field Club). 

Part V—“Automobile Insurance” (as- 
sumed by Casualty Field Club). 

Part VI—“Casualty Insurance” (as- 
sumed by Casualty Field Club). 

Part VII—“Fidelity and Surety Insur- 


(assumed by 
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ance” (assumed by Casualty Field Club). 
34 Students Enroll 


February 4, 1952, the start of the 
school’s spring term, also marked the 
start of the insurance course. Enrollment 
was excellent. The 34 students who 
signed up were soon busily engaged tak- 
ing notes and preparing for examinations 
in a course given by volunteer in- 
structors in no way connected with the 
school system. 

Interest among students was high and 
questions were intelligent and indicated 
a desire to learn. The professional school 
teacher, head of the commercial depart- 
ment, was also learning, and this fact 
paid dividends. 

When the school held open house for 
parents, a number of parents of students 
attending our insurance course told the 
teacher that their sons and daughters 
were coming home very _ insurance- 
minded. The students had been review- 
ing their parents’ insurance policies, 
checking coverages, and generally call- 
ing attention to coverages that were 
lacking. 

Many pupils have commented on the 
value of this course to them as individ- 
uals. With the ever increasing role that 
insurance is playing in our economy, 
both to business and to _ individuals, 
there is little doubt that this increased 
knowledge and understanding will be an 
important “plus” factor in the educa- 
tional program of these young people. It 
was apparent then that what started out 
to be a somewhat selfish desire to obtain 
capable and adequate employes, was ac- 
tually doing an outstanding public rela- 
tions job at the same time. 


Results of First Course 


To say the least, our first course which 
lasted until June graduation (17 weeks), 
was highly successful. Out of 34 students 
enrolled, 32 were presented with NAIA 
certificates of satisfactory completion. 
This in itself was a source of satisfac- 
tion to us, but most gratifying was that 
18 girls and a boy actually secured em- 
ployment in the insurance business upon 
graduation. 

Some of the students went on to higher 
education, but we still believe they re- 
main sufficiently impressed by the course 
to enable them to more intelligently pro- 
gram their own insurance needs through 
life. This of course is what we are all 
striving for in our every day public rela- 
tions activities. 

The teacher herself became so thor- 
oughly absorbed in the subject that she 
has of her own volition joined the Syra- 
cuse Insurance Women’s Association as 
an associate member. She has also gone 
on to take the educational courses in 
rating, policy writing, forms, etc., offered 
by the insurance women’s group and at 
the beginning of the 1952 school term 
she offered to instruct the class. 

We wholeheartedly agreed and the 
1952 class operated with a minimum of 
help from the industry, as successfully 
as before. This same program is again 
being carried on this year, with all indi- 
cations of continuing for many years to 
come. 


Changed to Full Year 


Starting with the September, 1952, 
term the course was changed to a full 
year as it had been previously found that 
subjects could not be given a thorough 
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treatment in the shorter course. Also, 
there was not sufficient time to answer 
many of the students’ questions. This is 
not true in the present course. 

The insurance fraternity in Syracuse 
is still furnishing speakers but these 
men are scheduled only at the end of 
each section of the course. They con- 
centrate on their own personal experi- 
ences as they relate to the part of the 
course they are discussing, and also the 
practical aspects of insurance. ‘ 

In addition to the outside speakers the 
use of insurance films helps to alleviate 
the monotony of constant lectures. This 
is all in keeping with the aim of the 
Board of Education to give the students 
a more realistic background with which 
to help them to decide on their ultimate 
field of endeavor. 

For the interest of all who feel some 
plan like this would be worthwhile in 
their locality I am giving above the 
present schedule of the course. The 

“recitations” are those given by the ac- 
credited teacher and the speaker column 
represents the volunteers from the vari- 





PLANT INSURANCE GROUPS 





Inland Steel Committees Have Aided 
Coordination of Insurance Program 


AMA Is Told 


Use of plant insurance committees has 
improved coordination of Inland Steel 
Co.’s insurance program, Orville B. Tear- 
ney, manager of credits and corporate 
insurance, reported to the American 
Management Association’s national in- 
surance conference in Chicago. 

Purpose of the committees is to cen- 
tralize insurance matters at each prop- 
erty. This information requested by the 
company insurance manager and ques- 
tions of coverage interpretation can be 
developed by persons who have thor- 
ough knowledge both of the local opera- 
tion and of the type of information 
needed. 

Inland Steel’s large plants have such 
committees. At the smaller plants one 
of the administrative personnel is desig- 
nated as the insurance contact. Member- 
ship of a typical committee includes the 
assistant general superintendent for 
services as chairman, assistant director 
of safety and plant protection as secre- 
tary, and the manager of corporate in- 
surance, the manager of works account- 
ing, the works purchasing agent, the di- 
rector of safety and plant protection, the 
chief engineer, the assistant traffic mana- 
ger, and the assistant superintendent of 
business procedures. 

Typical committee duties are evalua- 
tion of reports of inspection agencies 
and recommendations for appropriations 
for safety and plant protection; recom- 
mendations of methods to reduce the 
number of areas or conditions leading to 
third party liability claims; dissemina- 
tion of pertinent insurance ‘information, 
including procedural standards to help 
department heads to discharge their re- 
sponsibility; and assistance to the in- 
surance manager in studying special haz- 
ards, new forms of insurance, revision 
of programs, and the like. 

Because of the committee members’ 
experience and positions, Mr. Tearney 
said, such an insurance committee is ex- 
ceptionally qualified to evaluate special 
hazards and conditions, for example, 
those produced by independent con- 
tractors. As a result of thorough study, 
Inland Steel has established a uniform 
procedure with standard insurance provi- 
sions to permit review of coverages. One 
result of insurance committee activity at 
Inland Steel has been the establishment 
of a claims-inspection unit. 


SAM L. ANDERSON DIES 
Sam L. Anderson, 62, partner in the 
Dallas, Tex., insurance agency of 
Prendergast & Co. since 1936, died re- 
cently in a Houston hospital where he 
recently underwent surgery. He was 
born in Rock Hill, S. C., and practiced 
law for awhile. He is survived by two 
brothers, both of Dallas. 





Course Recitations Speaker Examination Total 
PHQOCEPIBAUION® coc ciec clo es 5's sc a-a 13 days 2 days 1 day 16 
Agency and Its Work.......... 9 days 2 days 1 day 12 
RUIN gio sien tiaras Gee give VES AP 6 16 days 2 days 1 day 19 
CE he G1 CS ot ae 12 days 2 days 1 day 15 
5) || a Pa a 13 days 2 days 1 day 16 
MINEO ON Ct er cues ee esa ees 13 days 2 days 1 day 16 
Fidelity and Surety............ 11 days 2 days 1 day 14 

87 days 14 days 7 days 108 


ous clubs sponsoring this program. 
Advance More Quickly in Insurance Job 


Insurance officials in Syracuse have 
commented upon the ease with which 
students having taken this course fit into 


their offices and upon the fact that these 
young people tend to advance more 
quickly to positions of greater respon- 
sibility. A recent survey shows that of 
the number of pupils working part time 
during the course, 30 have taken full 





time jobs in insurance offices upon 
graduation. Of this group 21 are still 
employed in this capacity, seven have 
left for personal reasons, not because 
of job dissatisfaction, and two students 
have enrolled in college. 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is considering preparation of an 
insurance course specifically designed 
for high school level. Many areas have 
heard of our success in this venture and 
have asked for details. If you have a 
similar problem, you may want to weigh 
the desirability of approaching your 
Board of Education with a program of 
this type. 
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N. Y. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Honors Past Leaders 


LIKEWISE VETERAN GANDERS 





Meiss, Brokaw, Finley, Kissam Longtime 
Members; Pickett Presides at 
Christmas Party Dinner 





New York City Pond of the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose held a well- 
attended and _ enthusiastic Christmas 
dinner-meeting on December 3 at the 
Drug & Chemical Club in New York. 
Most Loyal Gander Floyd C. Pickett 
presided over the gathering of more than 
130 members and guests. William M. 
Whitesell, Jr., wielder of the goose quill, 
reported membership of 344 ganders in- 
cluding 12 who were elected at last 
week’s meeting. 

This was Past Most Loyal Ganders 
Night and several former heads of the 
ponds were present to be acclaimed by 
their associates in this fire insurance 
fraternity. Honored also were Max C. 
W. Buchenberger, Underwriters Salvage 
Co., who has been named deputy most 
loyal grand gander for New York State 
and New Jersey; and Frank J. Finley 
and Richard S. Kissam, who received life 
memberships in Blue Goose, and Walter 
Meiss and Eugene S. Brokaw, who re- 
ceived their 25-year buttons. 

Mr. Buchenberger, 33 years a member 
of the pond, has missed only a_ half 
dozen meetings in all that time. 

Kissam Charter Member 

Mr. Finley, who recently retired from 

the London Assurance as a fieldman in 





BUCHENBERGER 


MAX C. W. 


New Jersey, is now doing independent 
adjusting. Mr. Kissam, who was one of 
the charter members of New York City 
Pond when it was formed in 1910—prior 
to the reorganization 10 years later— 
is also now retired. Both these ganders 
have been continually active in the pond. 

3oth Mr. Meiss and Mr. Brokaw re- 
ceived belated honors. Mr. Meiss, United 
States manager of the London Assurance 
Group, has been a member of Blue 
Goose 33 years and strongly encourages 
active participation in the order on the 
part of his fieldmen. Mr. Brokaw, as- 
sistant general adjuster of the America 
Fore Group, joined Blue Goose in 1918 
and he recalled personalities and inci- 
dents of that general era. 

From the ranks of the past most loyal 
ganders those who attended the dinner 
were E. A. McCaskie, Samuel A. 
Mehorter, Fred L. Bross, Robert F. 
Moore, Richard C. Williams, William T. 
Murphy, George H. Martin, Gilbert A. 
Dietrich, George P. Albiez, Walter W. 
Emely, and Robert F. Stumpf. Mr. 
Mehorter, who is also a past most loyal 
grand gander of Blue Goose, told those 
present something about each of the 
past leaders being honored. 

Messages were received and read from 








FLOYD CC: PICKETT 

the following past heads of the pond 
who could not be present: H. L. Denney, 
Clarence Axman, E. L. Dart, S. R. 
Howard, Herbert Puschel, E. C. Niver, 


William F. Ohl, Jack Quisenberry and 
Walter D. Sheldon. 

Fred W. Westervelt, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, new editor of the “Blue 
Goose News,” was complimented highly 


on the current issue of the “News,” con- 
taining many interesting items. 
In addition to Most Loyal Gander 


Pickett and Wielder Whitesell other of- 
ficers of the pond at the head table in- 
cluded Supervisor Thomas P. Finegan, 
Custodian Dietrich, Guardian John J. 
McAndrews, Keeper Murphy. 

At the Christmas celebration gifts to 
ganders were presented from under a 
tree by Santa Claus, in costume, with 
Louis Buck, Jr., of Dargan & Co., play- 
ing the role of St. Nick in expert style. 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchenberger worked into 
the late hours the night before the din- 
ner wrapping the presents in holiday 
fashion. 


Mehorter Wed 37 Years; 
Foreman of Grand Jury 


Samuel A. Mehorter, partner in the 
well known New York City agency of 
McDaniel & Company, and = Mrs. 
Mehorter on December 2 celebrated 
their 37th wedding anniversary. They 
have three children and four grand- 
children. Incidentally Mr. Mehorter is 
serving now as foreman of the Essex 
County, N. J., Grand Jury. 
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Turning Loss into Gain 


THERE IS A PHASE of Policyholder-Agent- 
Company relationship which is especially im- 
portant in its effect on building and holding 
insurance “ccounts. This is Claims Service 
and Prompt Loss Settlement. To handle a pol- 
icyholder’s loss in a way that retains and even 
increases good-will for the agent and the un- 
derwriting company requires tact, considera- 
tion and fairness. 


ourselves in the policyholder’s position so we 
may best appreciate his basis of claim and his 
desire for prompt indemnification. As soon 
as it is possible to determine the proper 
amount of the loss, payment is made imme- 


Our approach to a loss settlement is to place | 


These methods are invaluable. Not only do 
they enable you to retain your accounts, but 


Union Assurance they help you win new business through your : 
Society Limited customers’ recommendations—in short to turn 
a loss into gain. | 
e Reputation among agents of long standing, 
for fair dealing and prompt payment of losses 
is a proud possession of the seven Fire and | 


two Casualty Companies of the Commercial 





Union-Ocean Group. 
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AFIA MEETING HELD 





President Hebert Presides and General 
Manager Irvine Reports on Opera- 
tons for Fiscal Year 
The annual meeting of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association was held 
on December 3 at the University Club 
in New York, with President W. A. 
Hebert presiding. There were 85 officers 
of the 24 member companies and of the 

association in attendance. 
Hebert spoke and General 
Manager L. C. Irvine submitted his re- 
port on the affairs of the association 
covering the fire, marine and casualty 
operations for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953. 

The following 


President 


members of the board 


of trustees were reelected: D. C. Bow- 
ersock, president, Boston; P. S. Brown, 
vice president, Hartford Fire; C, F. 


Codere, chairman of board, St. Paul 
Fire & Marine; H. W. Cowles, vice 
president, Glens Falls; J. A. North, 
president, Phoenix Instrrance Co.; B. C. 
Vitt, president, American. 

Among foreign representatives of the 
association in attendance were: V. H. 
Bello, supervisor, Manila, Philippine 
Islands; L. H. Benedict, manager, Bo- 
gota, Columbia; C. G. Mock, acting man- 
ager, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Garden State Pond of 
Blue Goose to Meet 


The Garden State Pond of the Honor- 
able Order of Blue Goose will meet 
Tuesday evening, January 12, at the 
Essex House in Newark, N. J., accord- 
ing to Most Loyal Gander George AI- 
biez. This pond, which was granted its 
charter on June 8, now has 228 mem- 
bers with excellent prospects for further 
growth in 1954. 

The pond will hold a dinner-dance on 
Friday, March 19, at the Essex House to 
which members of the New York City 
Pend are invited. Heretofore this annual 
event has been sponsored by the New 
York City Pond as the Garden State 
Pond did not exist prior to June, 1953. 
Tickets will be $12 a couple for dinner 
and dancing. 


National Transfers 
Frost to Garden City 


A. J. Wyatt, vice president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford Group, announces 
transfer of Special Agent E. H. Frost 
from the metropolitan department, New 
York City, to the Garden City, Long 
Island, service office, where under the 
direction of State Agent C. A. Butler he 
will supervise the National of Hartford 
Group’s business in Westchester, Putnam 
and Rockland Counties. 


Correction 


issue of The Eastern 
article carried a head 
stating “National Brokers Elect.” It 
should have read “National Buyers 
Elect,” for the story, which was cor- 
rect; dealt with newly elected officers 
of the National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation of which B. E. Kelley is the new 
president. 


In last week’s 
Underwriter an 
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past, such as the great fires which 
devasted cities, the windstorm of Novem- 
ber, 1950 which cost insurance com- 
panies about $200,000,000, and the stag- 
gering losses with which casualty and 
surety companies were confronted under 
certain forms of financial guarantees, 
such as depository bonds and mortgage 
guarantees; and the bad turn of the 
year 1951 in automobile and workmen’s 
compensation lines, he said he would 
like to dwell briefly on the concentra- 
tions of tremendous risks represented by 
modern enterprises. 


Examples of Tremendous Modern 
Insurance Exposure 


In this connection he called attention 
to two examples. 

“An airliner carrying 100 passengers 
and crew across our continent in eight 
hours involves an insurance risk in ex- 
cess of $17,000,000 on Hull, Passenger 
Liability and Air Travel Accident insur- 
ance,” he said. “This amount does not in- 
clude such other needed insurance cover- 
ages such as Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Registered Air Mail. Add to these the ag- 
gregaie of the Life and Accident insur- 
ances maintained by passengers and 
crew and one realizes the insurance dol- 
lar exposure represented by one air- 
liner in flight. 

“When one sails aboard the ocean 
liner United States there is more than 
$30,000,000 hull insurance sailing with 
him, not to mention the many millions 
of additional insurance required to cover 
the crew, cargo, bullion and third party 
liability. Proportionate amounts of insur- 
ance are carried on other famous ocean 
liners such as Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth. Ships of this size exhaust 
the capacity of the world marine in- 
surance market.” 


Importance of Smaller Accounts 


While large risks are unusually im- 
pressive, Mr. Christensen said that the 
importance of the small accounts should 
not be minimized. “The premiums the 
companies receive from the home owner, 
the apartment dweller, the individual 
owner of an automobile; in short, our 
personal business, accounts for 45% of 
our total premium income,” said the 
America Fore president. 

“It would be misleading for me to 
leave you with the impression that 
private insurance prudently can insulate 
an individual or a business against all 
possible misfortune. There are certain 
perils against which specific insurance 
cannot be written, even today. For ex- 
ample, the perils of flood and war. Ex- 
perience has shown that only those with 
a serious exposure would be interested 
in such insurance. Consequently, the 
premium cost would be so prohibitive as 
to preclude the sale of flood insurance 
on a sound basis. 

“As to the peril of war damage, the 
potential losses so far exceed the 
capacity of the insurance markets of 
the world that any such undertaking 
would be manifestly ‘impractical. It would 
also be unfair to those relying upon 
us to assume their normal risks. Ex- 
perience has convinced the underwriters 
that the inherent uncertainties of flood 
and war remove them from the realm 
of insurance underwriting. Insurance is 
basically a long pull business. 

“While we consider it impractical to 
assume specific risks against certain 
perils, such as flood and war, we have 
for many years assumed other insurance 
risks which are commonly described as 
Acts of God, such as windstorms and 
earthquakes. We have learned by ex- 
perience that no locality is immune from 
windstorms and that earthquakes are not 
uncommon in many parts of the United 
States and, in fact, in many parts of 
the world. Recently, the insurance busi- 
ness joined with others in financing an 
earthquake research project by the 


California Institute of Technology in 
an effort to further our knowledge re- 
garding earthquakes and the suscepti- 






Christensen on Growth in Century 


(Continued from Page 1) 


bility of structures to earthquakes. 

“As to the perils of windstorms and 
earthquakes the underwriters have for 
many years prescribed standards of con- 
struction for buildings and other struc- 
tures but we realize that much remains 
to be learned about both perils from 
the insurance viewpoint.” 

Why Insurance Is an Unusual Business 

In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Christensen pointed out some aspects in 
which insurance is an unusual business 
in many respects. Few businesses are 
more strictly regulated by the states. 

“We have no tangible goods and no 
inventories,” he said. “Our investment in 
plant and equipment is nominal in rela- 
tion to our sales. Unlike the manufac- 
turer or the merchant we are obliged 
to determine our selling price before 
the ultimate cost of our product is 
known. Included in the selling price of 
insurance are not only the known costs 
of labor and distribution but also the un- 
known cost of potential loss—all rolled 
into the premium charged the public. 
We deal in promises to pay at some in- 
determinate future date. Our greatest 
pride is in the record of how these 
promises have been kept.” 

New York, Chicago, Boston and San 
Francisco Conflagrations 
Turning to the forepart of the 


nineteenth century Mr. Christensen said 
that only seven fire insurance companies 
survived the New York conflagration of 
1835. Ten years later another fire dis- 
aster struck New York. Failures follow- 
ing each of these catastrophes were due 
principally to inadequate capitalization. 

It was against that background that 
the Continental and the Phenix (pre- 
decessor to Fidelity-Phenix) were or- 
ganized in response to the insurance 
needs of a young and rapidly growing 
economy. The Continental began busi- 
ness in January, 1853, with a paid-in 
capital of $500,000, the largest of any fire 
company then located in New York. The 
Phenix began September, 1853, with a 
paid-in capital of $200,000. 

Eight years later came the Civil War 
despite which and its ravages the na- 
tional economy expanded and the insur- 
ance business kept pace in that ex- 
pansion. It was not until October, 1871, 
that these young companies were put 
to their first serious test—the Chicago 
fire with its property loss of $168,000,000. 
As a result of that conflagration 68 
fire companies failed. The Continental, 
then with total assets of $2,500,000, was 
called upon to pay losses of $1,750,000. 
The losses of the Phenix were $434,000. 
The latter company was credited with 
being the first company to begin payment 
of Chicago fire claims. All of its claims 
and those of Continental were paid 
promptly and in full. Continental di- 
rectors voted to double its capital and 
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OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 





The custom of renewing policies automatically has 
long been prevalent in the insurance business and 
I had been as guilty as the majority of agents. Re- 
cently a field man of the Boston and Old Colony 
showed me a sales promotion folder graphically 
demonstrating the need for increased coverage 
and suggested that | test it for a month at least. 
I] was amazed at the ready acceptance by my as- 
sureds and the increased premiums were quite 
substantial. This is another example of their co- 
operation and another reason why the Boston and 
Old Colony are the leading companies in my 
agency. They are on the job at all times. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


the entire amount of increased capital 
was subscribed before the directors left 
the meeting. 

Then came the Boston conflagration of 
November, 1872 which brought in its 
wake the failure of 32 fire companies. 
Continental had $700,000 loss and Phenix 
$500,000, both companies promptly pay- 
ing claims. Again, the Continental di- 
rectors (following Boston fire) individu- 
ally subscribed $400,000 of additional 
capital. The next big test of fire insur- 
ance came in 1906 with the San Fran- 
cisco conflagration causing $350,000,000 
property losses. Some feeling existed in 
the industry that because the conflagra- 
tion was direct result of an earthquake 
there was doubt of the companies’ 
liability under fire insurance policies. 
All honest claims were paid in full. 

“Of the losses to insurance companies 
in San Francisco,” said Mr. Christensen 
“the share of our companies was more 


than $10,000,000.” 


Status of Private Marine Insurance in 


World War II 


Discussing private marine insurance 
during early days of World War II, Mr. 
Christensen said: 

“Activities of hostile 
caused heavy casualties to shipping. 
Private insurance markets here and 
abroad could not have borne such losses 
indefinitely. Nevertheless, until Govern- 
ment wartime marine insurance facilities 
could be established and despite the ac- 
celerated rate of sinkings, private com- 
panies continued to assume the marine 
risks of war. All commitments were 
honored in full.” 

Discussing the windstorm of Novem- 
ber, 1950, which swept across 11 North- 
eastern states causing the most severe 
loss suffered by the insurance com- 
panies since the San Francisco fire of 
1906, he said America Fore companies 

paid out $13,000,000 net as a consequence 
of this disaster. 

Commenting on the losses sustained in 
1951 because of the unfortunate auto- 
mobile and workmen’s compensation loss 
situation Mr. Christensen said: 

“The condition was industry-wide and 
our Fidelity & Casualty wound up the 
year with a $12,500,000 underwriting loss. 
The automobile problem has not yet 
been resolved, but we are hopeful that 
corrective measures which have been or 
are to be instituted will prove effective.” 


Effect on Economy of Losses Which 
Can Be Prevented 


While cash payments by casualty, fire, 
marine and surety insurance companies 
tend to alleviate human distress or to 
lessen the shock to property owners of 
the loss of property values Mr. Christen- 
sen said the tragic consequences of 
carelessness and preventable disasters are 
never repaired. “The persistent sapping 
of human resources by industrial and 
highway accidents cannot be measured 
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in terms of dollars,” he continued. 
“Wealth consumed by fire or other pre- 
ventable peril is forever lost to our 
economy.” 

The obvious answer, he felt, is more 
effective prevention. Prevention is more 
important to all concerned than is the 
payment of losses. Fire and accident 
prevention is a function which the in- 
surance business has readily and en- 
thusiastically assumed. The America 
Fore Companies have participated on an 
industry basis in many ventures designed 
to preserve the productive capacity of 
the nation while saving lives and lessen- 


ing human misery. Such _ prevention 
activity has become increasingly im- 
portant with the advent of highly 


mechanized methods of production and 
the motor vehicle. 


Insurance Is the Great Unseen Friend 


“Insurance is the unseen friend who 
places a mantle of protection around the 
insured and uninsured alike. The activi- 
ties of fire, arson and accident pre- 
vention working for the insurance com- 
panies have saved many lives and pre- 
served much property. The testing of 
equipment and materials by underwrit- 
ers laboratories and by other insurance 
laboratories have made every one of us 
more secure as we pursue our daily 
lives,” he said. 

“While it might appear that the in- 
surance business has a selfish interest in 
reducing accidents and fires so as to in- 
crease its profit, the actual and in- 
evitable result of such activities is to 
reduce the cost of insurance to the 
public.” 


History Will Repeat Itself 


In his concluding remarks Mr. 
Christensen said that in reviewing and 
reflecting on the past century of in- 
surance operation, its trials and its 
triumphs, a question confronting insur- 
ance men is whether history will repeat 
itself. The America Fore president said 
he sees nothing to convince him that 
the insurance business will not be called 


upon in the future to face ordeals of 
the same relative magnitude. 

“T see everything to convince me that 
we must build strongly for the future; 
that we must have courage, vigor, in- 
tegrity, faith in ourselves and faith in 
the future,” he said. 

“We have now embarked upon the 
atomic age, with possibilities so fan- 
tastic that they tax the imagination. We 
have promises of great new things for 
the betterment of mankind. Each day 
the parade of wonderful new develop- 
ments goes on. 

“In spite of the inevitable and ex- 
pected reverses and setbacks to the 
cause of world peace, there must be 
and will be built steadily and painstak- 
ingly by tolerance, faith, understanding 
and hard work, an alter of peace at 
which all nations of the world will 
worship. When that day arrives I ven- 
ture the opinion that mankind will still 
be confronted by challenging problems 
and fears. 

“Perhaps, even then, we shall still 
have a market for our product—Peace 
of Mind.” 


Fire and Casualty Premiums 


Now Lead Life in New York 

Walter F. Brooks, New York Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, has re- 
ported that for the first time in history 
fire and casualty premiums have sur- 
passed life insurance premiums in New 
York State. 

In the 12 years from 1940 to 1952, life 
insurance premiums in the state mounted 
from $680 million to $1,250 million. In 
that same period, fire and casualty pre- 
miums increased from $400 million to 
$1,300 million. 

Primary reasons, Mr. Brooks said, 
have been the Safety Responsibility 
Law, which affected casualty insurance, 
and the increased valuation of real 
property, which affected fire insurance. 

Richard J. Barrell, chief damages 
evaluator for the Bureau of Motor Ve- 


If you’re interested 


in figures . 





we have some that prove 
PICK-UPS ARE HAZARDOUS 


It’s a brand new free booklet of 
special interest to you if you own, 
operate, lease or insure pick-up & 
delivery trucks .., Write today 
for your copy! 


BABACO ALARM SYSTEMS, INC. 


723 WASHINGTON ST. « NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
Nationwide Service 
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Suggestion Slips Booklet 
Prepared by Texas Assn. 


A new booklet designed to help agents 
reduce suggestion slips is released by 
the Texas Insurance Checking Office. 
The 12-page booklet was prepared for 
the checking office by the public rela- 





hicles in Albany, added that New York 
State has led the way in financial re- 
sponsibility legislation, and that today 
96% of all motor vehicles in the state 
are insured. In 1942 the percentage was 
a7 bf 

Mr. Barrell said that while the bureau 
is proud of its achievements in the ad- 
ministration of the Safety Responsibility 
Law, “there is some tendency, however, 
to overemphasize the indemnification 
aspects of accidents, whereas accident 
prev ention should be our first considera- 
tion.’ 


tions department of the Texas Insurance 
Advisory Association at Austin, to hélp 
reduce the average of 1,000 suggestion 
slips this office send out daily to local 
agents. 

Its triple purpose—to help agents un- 
derstand a little better what the check- 
ing: office is, how it operates and how 
agents can cut down on suggestion slips 
—is carried through by clever cartoons 
and easy-to-read copy. 

Brightly printed in three colors, 
“Checking Office Tips on Suggestion 
Slips,” may be the answer to many 
agents’ suggestions slip blues. Copies 
are being mailed to all agents, and addi- 
tional copies may be obtained on re- 
quest. 


T. E. HITCHCOCK DIES 
Thomas Eugene Hitchcock, 61, head 
of the T. Eugene Hitchcock Insurance 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., died recently 
of a heart attack. 








CASUALTY, SURETY, 

BOILER & MACHINERY 

Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
(Bonds, Burglary & Plate Glass) 

Founders’ Insurance Company 


FIRE (City, suburban and countrywide) 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 

Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


Whitelill PREMIUM CORPORATION 


Premium Finan 


rance Brokers 


Franklin National Insurance Company 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


AUTOMOBILE 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 

Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Franklin National Insurance Company 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 


Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. 
Palatine Insurance ar Ltd. 
American Surety Co. of N. Y. 
Franklin National Insurance Company 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


MERRILL AGENCY, 
A Whitehill Agency wholly owned ehatiitel is 
10 GOLD ST., New York 38 HAnover 2-8850 
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Teaneck Agency Changes 
Name to A. J. Seccia, Inc. 


A change in name has been effected 
for the D. J. Fredricks Agency, Inc. The 
insurance organization is now known as 
A. J. Seccia Agency, Inc. No change in 
management is involved since Al J. Sec- 
cia who organized the Fredricks firm, is 
the head of the Seccia Agency. Simul- 
taneously the firm moved to new, larger 
offices at 986 Teaneck Road in Teaneck, 
N 


This latest change marks another step 
forward in the career of Mr. Seccia in 
insurance for more than 27 years. After 
holding a number of positions with New 
York City insurance firms, he went to 
Bergen County as manager of the insur- 
ance department of the Alexander Sum- 
mer Agency in Teaneck. He left that 
firm to organize and direct the D. J. 
Fredricks Agency. Previous to his pro- 
fessional career, Mr. Seccia majored in 
insurance and insurance law at New 
York University. 


“Norbrit Guards” Hold 
Ninth Annual Dinner 


The ninth annual dinner of the “Nor- 
brit Guards,” 25-year service association 
of North British Group employes, was 
held at the Hotel Pierre, New York, De- 
cember 2. Well over 100 guests attended 
from the home office and the ocean 
marine department. 

Similar “Guards” dinners were held at 
the Atlanta, Philadelphia, Boston, De- 
troit, Chicago and San Francisco branch 
offices for members in those sections of 
the country. 

Total membership countrywide is 
made up of 179 active and 46 retired 
members. W. Russell Haviland, serving 
his second year as president, presented 
the annual report to the membership 
Wm. J. Traynor was chairman of ae 
arrangements committee. 


225 


Would Bring Oklahoma 


Insurance Laws Up-to-Date 


The Insurance Committee of the Okla- 
homa state legislative council has de- 
cided to ask the council’s executive com- 
mittee for $8,000 to finance recodification 
of insurance legislation. Leon Field, 
Texhoma senator, chairman of the com- 
mittee said the original insurance code, 
adopted in 1909, was inadequate. He 
said many amendments made since that 
time have had a singleness of purpose 
without regard to general effect. Cer- 
tain provisions are now obsolete. 

If the executive committee of the 
council approves the request, the money 
will be used to hire an attorney and a 
secretary to handle the work. 


Waters Chairman of 


Arthritis Fund Drive 


William A. Waters, vice president of 
Hall & Henshaw, New York City 
ugency, has accepted the post of chair- 
man of the Fire & Marine Insurance 
Divisicn of the New York Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. Mr. Waters 
began his insurance career in 1920. He 
went to Hall & Heathen in 1941 after 
having been with the Pacific National 
Fire since 1934. 

In accepting the chairmanship, Mr. 
Waters said, “It seems to me that every- 
one knows someone who has arthritis 
And up until the organization of the 
Foundation very little was being done 
about this disease.” 


LAWSON G. WALTON DIES 
Lawson G. Walton, 47, president and 
treasurer of the Welch-Walton Agency, 
Inc., Watertown insurance agency, died 
<j idenly November 27 in a Watertown, 
Y., hospital. An ardent sportsman, 
Mr Walton had recently returned from 
a deer hunting trip. 








To the blind, Braille means a whole new world 


To the forward-looking insurance man, an agency geared 
to production as well as to efficiency will open up a whole 
new world of possibilities for building more worthwhile 
business. Our agents, who like to do a real professional job 
of selling, have to date used 10,000,000 of our line folders! 
These folders not only cut down mechanical operations 
materially, but are the best-known method of proving that 
“your best prospects are your present customers.” 

Why not give us an opportunity to show you how you 
can not only reduce your handling costs but, at the same 
time, increase your net profits by the use of a system 
planned for you. Use the coupon below NOW. 


| Agency Systems Department 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 150 William St., N.Y. 38, N.Y. 
Please send me further particulars regarding 
Agency Systems service. 





Agent’s Name 


Address 








Represent Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group: Yes[] No{] | 
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GREAT AMERICAN 1954 ADS 


Will Feature Nationally Famous Mount 
Rushmore Memorial, Depicting Great 
American Men 


The 1954 advertising campaign of the 
Great American Group of Insurance 


Companies will feature the nationally fa- 
mous Mount Rushmore Memorial. The 
advertising theme of the last ten years 
has established the identity of the Great 
American Group by illustrations depict- 
ing great American men and events. The 
elements which made the previous cam- 
paign distinctive will be retained in 
adaptations to a fresh format built 
around the Mount Rushmore group. 
The Mount Rushmore Memorial is 
made up of heads of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln. 
It was carved out of the side of the lofty, 
rugged Black Hill Mountains in South 
Dakota by the late Gutzon Borglum, 
and is generally regarded as one of the 
most widely known historical monuments 
of a great American group. 
_It was chosen by the Great American 
Group as a symbolization of the com- 
pany group name and seal. Used in as- 
sociation with that seal it should greatly 
enhance its identification. The new 
symbol will be used as an_ illustration 
for the initial advertisement of the 1954 
campaign and adaptations of it will gen- 
erally appear in Great American Group 
advertising thereafter. 





American Home Agency 
Gets Birmingham Fire 


The American Home Agency Inc. of 
New York has been appointed general! 
agent for the Birmingham Fire of Penn- 
sylvania for fire and allied lines in 
New York metropolitan and suburban 
territory, President Clifford A. Roche 
announces. 

The American Home Agency Inc. al- 
ready represents the American Home 
Fire, Insurance Pag coed of the State of 
Pennsylvania and Globe and Rutgers 
Fire as metropolitan agents and as man- 
agers for nationwide business, writing 
fire and allied lines and auto physical 
damage insurance. The agency provides 
domestic facilities or apenrtae d the 
overseas market available to U. S. pro- 
ducers through American International 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Roche said that the addition of 
the Birmingham Fire, a National Union 
Group company, enlarges the already ex- 
tensive facilities of the American Home 
Agency now available to brokers. The 
agency maintains offices on the main 
floor of the American International 
Building at 102 Maiden Lane. 


Says Safes Are Built to 
Hold Off Fire, Not Thieves 


Contrary to public opinion, safes are 
constructed to furnish fire protection, 
not to safeguard against burglaries, Stu- 
art M. Baker, St. Louis branch manager 
of the Mosler Safe Company, declared 
recently. He added that Mosler safes 
and other equipment protect much of 
the world’s negotiable wealth, including 
George Washington’s wooden teeth and 
the gold spike which connected the 
country’s first transcontinental railroad. 
He said that the Mosler equipment has 
had an actual test of durability under 
atomic attack. 

When Hiroshima was devastated by a 
United States atomic bomb in 1945, a 
bank in that Japanese city was levelled 
along with most of the city, but the 
bank’s vaults remained sturdy as ever 
and now the bank has reopened using 
the same equipment, Baker added. 

The Mosler Safe Company is respon- 
sible for the vaults at Fort Knox, Ky., 
and for a huge 50-ton box in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has the distinction of 
being considered the world’s safest safe. 
Located in the National Archives Build- 
ing that large safe protects original 
copies of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 
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Mrs. Dana Durand of Kansas City 


Starred at National Horse Show 


The outstanding equestrienne at the 
National Horse Show in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, last month was 
Mrs. Dana Durand of Kansas City, whose 
husband is one of the top executives and 
on the board of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc., a leading multiple line agency of 
that city and the midwest. 

Mrs. Durand, who has been riding 
since she was five years old, first ap- 
peared in the American Royal Horse 
Show in 1925 when she was seven years 
of age. This is her fourth and most 
successful year in representing the 
United States on the U. S. Equestrian 
team. 

The records show that in this year’s 
competition at the National Horse Show 





MRS. DANA DURAND 
With Her Horse “Miss Budweiser” 


and at the Pennsylvania National Horse 
Show in Harrisburg, Mrs. Durand as- 
sisted in winning several team events, 
placed consistently in individual events, 
and won the International Stake Indi- 
vidual Competition. More important, she 
was the judge’s choice at the New York 
show for first place in the Individual 
Championship Competition. 

Following the show in New York Mrs. 
Durand competed at the Royal Winter 
Fair at Toronto and, as a participant in 
the international jumping classes, she 
jumped without faults the first night to 
win the first team event. The next night 
Mrs. Durand was tied for first after three 
jump-offs with Miss Shirley Thomas of 
Canada. 

In both the New York and Toronto 
shows she rode “Reno Kirk.” 


Fine Mother and Good Housewife 


In private life Mrs. Durand is the 
proud mother of Dana Haywood, 3% 
years of age, who, she hopes, will inherit 
her love of horses and horsemanship. 

Her admirers in Kansas City point to 
her as modest and gracious; a fine 
mother and good housewife in every 
sense of the term. Reared in Kansas 
City, she attended Sunset Hill School 
of that city, and then Baldwin College 
in Philadelphia and. Smith College at 
Northampton. During World War II she 
served two years with the Red Cross in 
the Chira-Burma-India theatre. 


Dana Durand Decorated for Bravery 
Dana Durand, a graduate of Kansas 
University where he was president of 
the class of 1936, came to work for 
R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., following 


graduation as assistant to R. Bryson 
Jones, now executive committee chair- 
man of Kansas City Fire & Marine which 
is owned and operated by the Jones 
brothers. 

Seventeen years with the agency, Mr. 
Durand served four years in World War 
II, entering the service as a private and 


rising through the ranks. Today he is 
a major in the Armored Cavalry Re- 
serve. Fighting with the 103rd Infantry 
in the E.T.O., Mr. Durand received sev- 
eral combat decorations for bravery in 
action, including the Silver Star, Bronze 
Star with Cluster and the Purple Heart 
with Cluster. 

Returning to R. B. Jones & Sons fol- 
lowing his discharge, Mr. Durand has 
advanced steadily and is today one of 
the firm’s most promising younger ex- 
ecutives. 

The Durands were married on Decem 
ber 23, 1946, and live at 7959 Manor 
Road, Kansas City. 


COLLINS WALLER DIES AT 81 

Collins Waller, 81 years of age, fire, 
casualty and life agency operator of 
Morganfield, Ky., operating an agency 
established in 1890, died at his home 
in Morganfield recently, after a long 
illness. Mr. Waller was a member of 
the Kentucky State Banking Department 
under three former governors, Ruby 
Laffoon, A. B. Chandler and Keen John- 
son. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church for more than 70 years, served 
on the town’s school board for 19 years, 
and a Mason for more than 50 years 
He was also a member of the Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity. 





strength for the future.” 


Like Mt. Rushmore itself, the famous seal 
of the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies has a simple, forthright signifi- 
cance. Both say “Wisdom from the past— 





Great American 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES ;: 


Great American + American Alliance - Great American Indemnity + American National + Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine + Rochester American. 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


Thus, in the Great American seal, you 
will find the quickest and surest. way of 
judging insurance reliability. For here, on 
every policy, is symbolized long and solid 
insurance experience. 


Standard 
Stock * 
COMPANY PROTECTION 
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Re-elect Zeller Head 
of Marine Institute 


BARKER FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 





Percy Chubb 2nd Vice President, Pease 
Treasurer, McDowell Executive V. P. 
and King Secretary 





Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
and associated companies, was re- 
elected president of the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters by the 
directors at their regular meeting. The 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers is a trade association founded 
in 1898, membership comprising 137 
companies, including United States and 
foreign admitted companies, writing 
ocean marine insurance in the United 
States. Mr. Zeller has been an officer 
of the Institute since 1948, having 
served as treasurer, second vice presi- 
dent and first vice president, succes- 
sively, and was elected president last 
year. 

Owen E. Barker, executive vice presi- 
dent of Appleton & Cox, Inc., was re- 
elected first vice president of the Insti- 
tute, and Percy Chubb, 2nd, partner of 
Chubb & Son and president of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Company, was re-elected 
second vice president. Madoe M. Pease, 
United States marine manager of the 
North British and Mercantile and asso- 
ciated companies, was re-elected treas- 


urer. 

Carl E. McDowell was re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and Edward R. 
King was re-elected secretary. 


Committee Members 
Standing committees were elected as 
follows: 
Committee on admissions—T. S. Deer- 


ing, chairman, M. M. Higgins, E. A. 
Kratovil, J. W. Morrow. M. M. Pease, 
W. H. Simpson, J. C. Ulreich. 

Committee on forms and _ clauses— 
H. T. Chester, chairman, O. E. yng 
W. H. Curwen, R. R. Dwelly, G. B. Ox- 
ford, W. T. Plitt. J. E. Rawling. 


Committee on legislation—J.T. Byrne, 
chairman, Percv Chubb, H. Jackson, 
F. B. McBride, H. C. Thorn, O. C. Tor- 
rev, M. F. York. 

Committee on relations with carriers— 
H. A. Klahre, chairman, R. E. Carr, 
H. M. duFour. W. R. McBean. G. W. 
McIndoe, S. M. Seledee. L. A. Ward. 

Members of the nominating commit- 
tee were M. F. York. chairman, F. B. 
McBride and H. C. Thorn. 


Royal-Liverpool Opens 
New Richmond Building 


Fire & Marine Insur- 
and 11 companies com- 
prising the Royal-Liverpoo! Insurance 
Group held an open house December 4 
at their new building at 4001 Fitzhugh 
Avenue, Richmond. 

Attending the opening of the offices, 
together with some 250 agents and hbrok- 
ers from the Richmond area, were Clark 
Smith, president and U. S. manager of 
the group; Clay Johnson, executive vice 
president and deputy manager, and B. 
F. Weaver, assistant manager in charge 
of the group’s Southern territorv. 

The new office will serve the Virginia 
Fire and Marine and the group’s agents 
in Virginia and North and = South 
Carolina. It will be under the super- 
vision of Toseph E. Brown, regonal man- 
ager, and F. Dudley Hollick, associate 
regional manager. 


The Virginia 
ance Companv 


Sugarman Heads Brokers 

David Noah Sugarman was installed 
Tuesday evening as incoming president 
of the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association. He succeeds Te- 
rome S. Miller. Other officers are Ar 
mand Lowell, Robert H. Feldman and 
Vincent Marcellino, vice presidents, Wil- 
liam Harmelin secretary, and Bernard 
L. Dendo treasurer. 


Fine Arts: 
Fishing Equipment Floater 


Furriers’ 


Golfers’ 
Gun Floater 

“Hobby” Floater 
Horse & Wagon Floater 


Jewelry & Furs: 


Morticians' 


Parcel Post Insurance 








Air Cargo 


Bailee Forms 
(Customers Good 


s) 


Bridge & Tunnel Insurance 


Camera, Projection 


Machine and Equipment 


Cold Storage Locker 


Insurance 
Contractors’ 


Deferred Payment 
Merchandise 


Equipment 


Department Store Floater 


Equipment Dealers’ 
Exhibition Floater 


Flag Floater 


Floor Plan Insuranc 
All Risks 


Fur Floater 


Insurance 


Floater 


Floater 


Mechanics‘ Tools & 


Equipment 


Floaters 


Form 
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Customers 


Installation Floater 
All Risks 
Livestock Floater 


Lodge Paraphernalia 


Mobile Agricultural 


Garment Contractors’ 


Miscellaneous Property 


Equipment Floater 


Machinery & Equipment 


Floater 


Neon Signs 
Outboard Motor Boats 


and or Motors 


Owners’ Cargo on 


Owners’ Trucks 


Personal Articles Floater 
Personal Property Floater 


Personal Effects 


Parking Meters 
Pattern Floater 


Motor Vehicle Cargo 


Musical Instruments 


Surgeons and 


Dentists’ Instruments 


Physicians, 


Processing Risks 






Rain Insurance 





Salesmen's Sample Floater 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 





































ADD THIS“ELL” TO 


YOUR BUSINESS- 
BUILDING PLANS 


New opportunities to build up your 
Inland Marine premiums crop up daily. 
There is no limit to new-business possi- 
bilities. Total inland marine premiums 
countrywide last year, as in previous 
years, reached yet another new high. 


In soliciting this business stress increase- 
in-values, as well as newly developed 
coverages like Personal Articles Floater 
and the Equipment Dealers’ Form. The 
former is a combination policy which 
has a wide appeal to individuals looking 
for all-inclusive protection in one con- 
tract. 


Inland Marine underwriting is flexible 
and policies can be custom-made to fit 
and 
quirements. At all times our producers 
will find our Inland Marine Department 
sympathetic to their problems and to 


unusual situations insurance re- 


those of their Insured. 


Producers are invited to submit lines 
on the 57 classes listed here. Our Field- 
men will gladly help develop this business 
locally. Consult them at any time, or 
call on our nearest Inland Marine Ser- 
vice Office, Branch Office, or reporting 


General Agency. 


Floater 


Instruments 
Equipment 


Collections 


Floater 
Voting Machine Floater 


Scientific 

Silverware Floater 
Sports Equipment Floater 
Stamp and Coin 
Surveyors 

Theatrical Floater 
Transportation Floater 
Trip Transit 

Unusual Coverages 
Vending Machine Floater 
Wedding Presents 

Wool Growers’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








Atlanta Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 









Deering Retiring as 
Fire Association V. P. 


HEAD OF MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Shepard to Become Officer in Charge 
of Marine With Noyes, Marine 


Manager, as His Assistant 





Thomas S. Deering, vice president and 
officer in charge of the marine depart- 
ment of Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and Reliance Insurance Co. of Philadel- 
phia, is retiring on December 31. 

Mr. Deering was born in San Fran- 
cisco, and had wide experience in the 
Far West, Middle West, Mexico, and 
throughout the East before joining Fire 
Association in 1936 for the purpose of 
establishing a marine department. In 1937 
he was elected marine secretary, and in 
1939 vice president. 

He is currently a director of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, and the Board of Underwriters 
in New York. He also serves on the 
executive committee of the Inland Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association, and is a 
member of the American Committee of 
Lloyds Register of Shipping. 


Shepard and Noyes Named 


Raymond G. Shepard, secretary, will 
succeed Mr. Deering as officer in charge 
of the marine activities of Fire Associa- 
tion and Reliance. He will be assisted 
by Harry J. Noyes, marine manager. 
Secretary Shepard went to Fire Asso- 
ciation in 1941 as special agent in north- 
ern New Jersey. He was called into the 
home office in November, 1947, and be- 
came secretary in 1950. For a brief time 
he was division production officer in 
charge of the northeastern department. 
For the past year Mr. Shepard has been 
assisting Mr. Deering in direction of 
the marine department. 

Mr. Noyes joined Fire Association in 
1947, after 12 years’ experience in the 
marine field. He has been in charge of 
the marine underwriting and production 
of the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 


TRAVELERS FIRE PROMOTIONS 





Nation and Pratt Superintendents of 
Agencies in Fire and Marine 
Agency Departments 


Promotions of T. Edward Nation and 
Eugene H. Pratt to posts of superin- 
tendents of agencies in the fire and ma- 
rine agency department of the Travelers 
Fire and Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Companies have been announced by Vice 
President Virgil V. Roby. 

Mr. Nation has been an assistant 
superintendent of agencies since 1949 and 
has been associated with the Travelers 
since 1929. He has been a fire survey 
engineer at Chicago, Louisville and 
Minneapolis; a field supervisor at St. 
Louis; assistant manager at Peoria, 
Chicago, and Indianapolis and manager 
at Indianapolis and San Francisco. 

A native of Fairland, Okla., he at- 
tended the University of Kansas and 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

Mr. Pratt has been assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies since 1950 and has 
been associated with the Travelers since 
1933 when he joined the organization in 
Washington, D. C. He has been a field 
supervisor at Detroit and Boston; as- 
sistant manager at Houston; manager at 
Peoria, and an agency assistant on the 
home office staff at Hartford. A native 
of Oakland, Ill., he was graduated from 
the University of Alabama. 


Insurance Women of N. Y. 
Christmas Party Dec. 17 


The Insurance Women of New York 
will hold their annual Christmas Party 
Thursday, December 17, in the dining 
and reception rooms of the Royal Liver- 
pool Group, where they have held it 
for several years. Elaborate plans are 
being made for the enjoyment of about 
90 members and guests. 
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Roy Duffus Article 


(Continued from Page 66) 


year for budget purposes, he should not 
be compelled to pay that $8 under each 
policy where actual cost is less. In 
fact, the minimum should be reduced 
where the coverage is on a combined 
policy regardless of the number of cars 
owned. 

We solve the problem by writing the 
comprehensive coverage on one policy 
and place the other coverages, liability 
and collision, on separate policies. It is 
time for a change here, according to 
some of those who have written to us. 

Collision Rating Plan 

While on auto physical damage we 
have been concerned because of the 
number of agents who write to protest 
about the present collision rating plan 








Roy A. Duffus 


Roy A. Duffus, author of this article 
offering several timely suggestions for 
consideration and action by the insur- 
ance industry, is one of the leading 
agents of the country. He is a keen 
student of the business, particularly in 
the casualty and automobile fields, and 
is in demand at agents’ gatherings in all 
parts of the nation where he brings 
producers up-to-date on late develop- 
ments and ideas. 

Mr. Duffus is a former president of 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents, was state national direc- 
tor from New York to the National 
Association and was chairman’ of the 
NAIA casualty committee. He was 
awarded the Woodworth Memorial by 
the NATA at a _ national convention, 
which award goes “to the member who 
has performed the most outstanding 
work for insurance during the year.” 
In his home city of Rochester Mr. 
Duffus has for years taken a prominent 
role in many civic activities. 





under which there are only a few terri- 
tories in a state whereas there are as 
many as 47 liability rating territories 
in a state. In New York State that is 
the case, as compared with only six ter- 
ritories for collision coverage. 

The result is seeming inconsistencies 
which cannot be explained by the aver- 
age agent. For instance, one agent com- 
ments on the fact that in a certain city 
the $50 deductible collision charge for 
Symbol H-1 is $42 and in a town just 
15 miles away the cost is $30 more. This 
despite the fact that the basic liabilitv 
rate in that village is $19.60 (10/20 limits) 
lower than in that city. And, another 
village which is 20 miles from that city, 
takes the same collision rate as does 
that city. 

In Albany, N. Y., the collision rate 
for the above is $44.20 lower than the 
liability rate for the same city. In 
Orleans County (one of many where 
the difference is the same) the collision 
charge is $17.80 higher than the lia- 
bility charge. It appears to many agents 
that in a state where there are 47 lia- 
bility rating territories, there must be 
something wrong where we must group 
collision charges under only six terri- 
tories. 

We have been asked the question “Are 
some counties paying a part of the cost 
of claims in counties where losses are 
higher?” We know that our Insurance 
Departments watch such _ situations. 
Perhaps they can give us the answer. 

Have you ever had this problem ?— 
An auto sales agency sells only large 
school buses and heavy tractors for haul- 
ing semi-trailers. Their salesmen are 
not provided with company-owned pri- 


vate cars because the dealers do not 
sell private automobiles. Those sales- 
men drive their own cars. They have 


them insured in high limits and. their 
firms are protected by being named as 
additional assured (to avoid anv question 
about coverage being provided for auto 
sales agencies under the “additional in- 
sured clause”). 

What is the exposure under the garage 





liability policy on those salesmen. Does 
it warrant a charge (in one instance) 
of as much as $400 for five such sales- 
men? Under present garage liability 
rules each salesman must be included for 
premium charge at a flat salary of 
$2,000 regardless of whether or not he 
drives a company-owned car. The ex- 
posure does not appear to be the same. 
There is work to be done here to cor- 
rect what is apparently an injustice to 
those dealers who do not sell private cars. 
“Hold-Harmless” Clause 

Our business has been plagued more 

than ever recently because of the in- 
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creasing tendency of municipalities and 
others to require a “hold - harmless” 
clause in contracts. Recently a contrac- 
tor on a $1,000 painting contract was 
in a position where he might find him- 
self liable for damages amounting to 
several millions of dollars because of the 
fact that he was engaged in work on a 


school (self-insured for fire hazard) 
and where that school had a replace- 
ment value of several millions of dol- 
lars. 


In some states certain types of “hold- 
harmless” agreements are unenforcible. 


Perhaps legislation extending this type 






of protection should be supported by our 
companies, our agents and those who 
might be the victims of huge claims be- 
cause of assumed liability. The wise con- 
tractor is in some instances refusing to 
accept a contract where the profit to him 
is an infinitesimal portion of the liability 
he is asked to assume. 
Compulsory Insurance 
At several state conventions this past 
year we were asked about the status of 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance in New York State. That is a good 
question! One friend in the middle west 
(Continued on Page 88) 


\ GLENS FALLS EXTRAS 


Falls would merely have to turn to the Underwriters 


Grain Association for expert advice and help. This 























your task a hard one. Yet, the agents of the Glens 


Falls Extra. 


“Old and Tried’’ 


Fiu- 


Have you ever attempted to place insurance on a 
terminal grain elevator? The huge values and the 


unusual hazards involved would undoubtedly make 


organization is prepared to issue policies of fire and / 
lightning, extended coverage and sprinkler leakage — | 


in the amounts necessary to protect the tremendous \ 
values of buildings, machinery, equipment, con- EL 
tents, charges and expenses of a terminal grain ele- 


vator in the Middle West. Here is another Glens 


Organized 1849 
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educated at Episcopal Academy and Har- 
vard University. 

The origin of the organization was 
with the firm of Stokes & Packard, the 
partners being N. Newlin Stokes, Jr., 
and George R. Packard. Some years 
later, the firm of Haughton & Smith 
merged with Stokes & Packard and the 
partnership was called Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith, being located at 


432-4 Walnut Street. Later, in 1916, the 
firm moved to the Southeast corner of 
Fifth and Walnut Streets where it re- 


mained until 1930 when a move was made 
uptown and it took a floor in the build- 
ing at 1608 Walnut Street. In 1928 the 
firm incorporated with George R. Pack- 
ard as president and Richard Haughton 
and George V. Smith as vice presidents. 
Mr. Haughton withdrew in 1933 and the 
name of the corporation was changed to 
Stokes, Packard & Smith, Inc. Shortly 
thereafter George R. Packard was 
elected chairman and George V. Smith 
became president. Upon Mr. Smith’s 
death in 1943 George R. Packard, Jr., 
was elected president. In 1940 the cor- 
poration moved to 1528 Walnut Street 
where it occupies the ninth floor. 

In July, 1953, a merger took place 
when the firm of W. H. Jackson & Son 
joined forces with Stokes, Packard & 
Smith, Inc., W. R. Jackson of W. H 
Jackson & Son, becoming a vice presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

* * * 


Johnson & Higgins of Pennsyl- 

vania, Inc. 

Johnson & Higgins of 
Inc., is a wholly-owned 

Johnson & Higgins which is 
old internationally known 


Pennsylvania, 
subsidiary of 
a 108-year- 
firm of in- 


surance brokers and average adjusters. 
The parent firm maintains offices 
throughout the United States, in Can- 
ada and in Cuba 


President of Johnson & Higgins of 
Pennsylvania, Inc., is Earle E. Baruch 
who is a partner and a director of 
the parent firm. A graduate of Prince- 
ton where he was a quarterback on the 
varsity football team, he was the son of 
the late Fernand Baruch, long in the 
Philadelphia insurance field and with 
whose business Earle E. Baruch became 
affiliated after leaving college. Mr. 
Baruch joined Johnson & Higgins in 
Philadelphia exactly 10 years ago. He is 
a director of Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank, Philadelphia. 

Johnson & Higgins of 


also 


Pennsylvania, 


Inc., was formed in 1944, but J. & Hi: 
have been active in the area *s marine and 
non-marine insurance circles since 1885 


when it opened a branch in P bihaddiohia 


under the supervision of John H. Cour- 
lie, Jr., and William W. Curtin. Four 
years later Mr. Curtin was named a 


general partner in the firm. In 1899 Wil- 
liam Brockie became a partner. In 1902 
the business in Philadelphia was incor- 
porated under the title of Curtin & 
Brockie with Mr. Curtin as president. 
\t the present time the business in the 
area is conducted under both names— 
Johnson & Higgins of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., and Curtin & Brockie, officers of 
both firms being identical. 

Today, J. & H. Pennsylvania, Inc., con- 
tinues to broaden its activities in keep- 
ing with the rapid expansion of business 
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in the territory served by J. & H. offices 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Wil- 
mington. The activities are considerably 
diversified with a good balance of cover- 
age in marine and non-marine. In- 
cluded in the non-marine brokerage are 
fire, casualty and surety, Group life and 
other insurance classifications. 

While most of the 110 employes in the 
Pennsylvania company’s three offices in 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Pittsburgh 
are comparatively young it has a Quar- 
ter Century Club of impressive member- 
ship. Charles P. Cunningham, a vice 
president and one of the leading marine 
insurance authorities, has been 41 years 
with the firm. John R. Miller, assistant 
secretary in charge of the ocean cargo 
department, has been with the firm 44 
years. 

Some other with imposing 
service records are Henry Shaw, vice 
president and secretary, 38 years; Joseph 
F. Baberich, vice president in charge of 
the fire department, 37 years; Harriette 
D. Nuttal, in charge of the automobile 
physical damage department, 36 years; 
Casper C. Carpenter, in the marine de- 
partment, 24 years; John E. Murphy, 
fire department, 17 years; Russell E. 
Essler, marine department, 14 years, and 
Adrian F. Lancer, vice president in 
charge of casualty department, 12 years. 


members 


Charles T. Easterby & Co., Inc. 

Charles T. Easterby, president of the 
agency bearing his name at 415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is well known in 
insurance circles as a specialist in writ- 
ing unusual risks in the public liability 
and workmen’s compensation fields. He 
has had close to 40 years’ experience in 
the insurance field. In January, 1954, his 
agency will celebrate its 15th anniver- 
sary. Now occupying its own building, 
it has grown from a one man and part- 
time girl office to one of the largest 
general agencies in Philadelphia. 

The Easterby office might be referred 
toasa department store type of agency 
in that it represents companies of all 
classes—the standard stock, participating 
stock, agency mutuals and reciprocals— 
as well as having direct connections with 
the London and Canadian markets. 

Mr. Easterby was one of the first to 
write War Risk insurance. That was in 
December, 1941, even before the regular 
Government War Risk plan. In conjunc- 
tion with the late Kirk A. Landon, 
founder of American Bankers Insurance 
Co. in Florida, Mr. Easterby originated 
the retrospective plan of rating for fire, 
theft and collision and sold the first 
risk of this type. The company which 
bought the idea from them was the Res- 
olute Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
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CHARLES T. EASTERBY 

now derives all its income from 
the plan. His latest creation is an excess 
Group A. & H. plan. 

Mr. Easterby personally handles the 
unusual risks department of his agency 
and over the years has handled such 
risks in nearly every state in the Union. 
Coverages ranged from products liability 
on a goat milk dairy in New England 
to public liability on shooting oil wells 
with nitro-glycerine torpedoes in Texas. 
His slogan is “If we cannot place it, it 
should not be placed.” 

In addition to running Charles T. 
Easterby & Co., Inc., he is president of 
the Commonwealth Mutual Insurance 
Co., a 46-year-old company acquired in 
1945, and the Granite Insurance Co. 
From present indications a combined 
total of $1,000,000 in premiums will be 
written by these companies in 1953. 

Mr. Easterby’s insurance career started 
with the Travelers in Hartford following 
his graduation from Trinity College. 
After 12 years with that company’s home 
office and three branches, he joined Alli- 
ance Casualty as its Philadelphia mana- 
ger. Later he served the Zurich General 
for six years as its branch manager in 
that city. He opened his own agency 
in 1938. 


which 


Xmas Tree Fire Hazards 


There were 987 Christmas tree fires to 
mar last year’s holiday spirit, according 
to a National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion estimate. But this total represents 
an encouraging decrease from the more 
than 1,200 of the 1951 holiday season. 

People should continue to be extra 
careful about fire this Christmas, the 
NFPA says, keeping in mind the many 


additional hazards that exist in the 
home only during this period. The 
Christmas tree, lighting sets, decora- 


tions, gift wrappings and even toys are 
some of the principal fire hazards of the 


holiday season—a combination that oc- 
curs, of course, “but once a year.” 
Advice on overcoming these fire 


dangers is contained in a new pamphlet, 
“Watch Out For Fire, too, at Christmas 
Time,” just published by the National 
Fire Protection Association for locally 
sponsored distribution. 
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One of San Francisco’s 


“Newsmakers of Tomorrow” 


Affiliated Photo—Conway 
LOUIS W. NIGGEMAN 


Louis W. Niggeman, vice president of 
the Fireman’s Fund and its affiliates, 
was named last month as one of San 
Francisco’s 100 “Newsmakers of Tomor- 
row.” The announcement came at the 
end of a 10-week search for the city’s 
outstanding young men which was co- 
sponsored by the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce and TIME magazine. 

Mr. Niggeman assumed executive su- 
pervision of the Pacific, Southern Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Northwest depart- 
ments of Fireman’s Fund last June. 
Prior to his transfer to San Francisco 
he was the manager of the organization’s 





in New 
York. Mr. Niggeman started his insur- 


Atlantic marine department 
ance career in 1935. He joined the Fire- 
man’s Fund in 1946 as assistant manager 
of the Atlantic marine department. 


JOHN P. BROPHY DEAD 
John P. Brophy, 64, recently retired 
manager of the Canadian Surety Co.’s 
Montreal branch, died recently. He was 
widely known in Montreal sports circles. 
His wife and four daughters survive. 


Buffalo Local Board 


(Continued from Page 68) 


the U. S. Supreme Court in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case 
and Public Law No. 15 was put on the 
books, the Buffalo Board of Fire Under- 
writers, to protect itself from criticism, 
found it necessary to suspend certain 
sections of its by-laws. Since then it has 
had to look towards the future with a 
different objective in view. The course 
ahead is not to relax on principles and 
sound practices, but to continue to make 
our association a service organization 
for its members. 

The association provides many helpful 
services for members. A membership list 
showing names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of all members is supplied. We 
cooperate with the University of Buffalo 
in sponsoring an education course at 
the Millard Fillmore College of the Uni- 
versity. We cooperate each year in spon- 
soring the Buffalo Insurance Day, which 
is attended by over 600 insurance people. 
Speakers are invited to address our 
monthly meetings and in addition we 
have invited city officials to be our 
guests, and have taken active interest in 
problems which they have brought be- 
fore our group. 

Fire Protection and Clean-Up Campaigns 

We cooperate with other civic groups. 
We are members of the Buffalo Business 
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Federation and the Western New York 
Safety Council. We take an active part 
in the spring clean-up campaign in co- 
operation with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and for the past three years 
we have cooperated with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in promoting the 
Boy Scouts fire protection brigade, and 
supplied pocket badges to scouts who are 
assigned two fire hydrants each, to 
keep clear of snow and ice throughout 
the winter. 

Our association also contributes to the 
Fire Prevention Week program which 
is sponsored by our organization and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. We also 
make an annual award to the fireman or 
individual in the city, who is outstanding 
in the field of fire prevention. Such an 
award is made each year at the Buffalo 
Fire Department Beneficiary Association 
at the annual ball. 

Last year we held a legislator’s lunch- 
eon, at which the legislators in our area 
were briefed on insurance matters that 
are likely to be brought before the legis- 


lature at Albany the coming year. The 
particular subject then was the compul 
sory automobile insurance matter. We 
are continuing our activities and there is 
every reason to believe that our asso- 
ciation will continue to be an active in- 
fluence on the insurance business in our 
territory. 

We have been very fortunate in having 
able men as our leaders. History records 
such leaders as: 

C. H. Woodworth and E. C. Roth, who 
became presidents of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, respec- 
tively, in 1898-99 and 1915-16; also the 
following Buffalo Board presidents who 
became presidents of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents: 
E. D. Hawley, 1906; L. G. Morgan, 1911; 
J. L. Tiernon, 1918-1919; Ward H. M« 
Pherson, 1926; Al Dodge, 1928-1929 

Present officers of the Buffalo Board 
are Arthur H. Gahwe, president; R 
Christ, vice president; J. Rue, treasurer, 
and J. Walsh, chairman of the executive 
committee. 
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Roy Duffus Article 


(Continued from Page 85) 


asked “How many drivers had their li- 
cense revoked for failing to satisfy a 
judgment in New York State during the 
past year?” We looked at the record 
and note that the 1952 Annual Report 
of the New York State Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles states that there were 640 sus- 
pensions of licenses in 1952 and 654 in 
1951 because of unsatisfied judgments. 

“How many licensed drivers are there 
in New York State?” we were asked. 
How does that number compare with 
the number whose driving privileges 
were suspended because of failure to 
satisfy judgments? 

We recalled a recent case where a 
friend was in Boston, Mass. (where com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
has been required for about 25 years). 
He was waiting for a signal light. His 
car was crashed from the rear by one 
driven by an intoxicated driver (who had 
compulsory insurance). That accident 
occurred over two years ago. Our friend 
has paid several thousands of dollars 
for medical care. He is still waiting to 
collect his damages. ; 

Did compulsory insurance solve his 
problem? As a matter of fact, after 
30 years in the business we can recall 
not a single case where compulsory in- 
surance would have been the solution. 
Our friend did have medical payments 
coverage on his car (and collision insur- 
ance, too). 

Most of us are primarily interested 
in reducing the accident rate by enforce- 
ment rather than by the substitution of 
payment for recklessness or carelessness 
in driving habits. Progress is being 
made toward that end. Accidents per 
hundred million miles of driving have 
been constantly lowering in most states 
Any form of compulsion will not hasten 
that progress. We refer of course to 
compulsion in the purchase of liability 
insurance. 

At this moment the number of insured 
cars in states where there is no compul- 
sory liability insurance is probably at a 
point where the percentage is at least 
as high as in Massachusetts, especially 
when we consider the out-of-state mo- 
torist and the driver whose policy has 
been cancelled and where he is still 
on the road. 

Local safety councils receive the ac- 
tive support of thousands of local insur- 


ance agents. All of us should make 
certain that we do our share. As presi- 
dent of the Rochester (N.Y.) Safety 


Council for two years we know that such 
activity is effective. 
Perpetuating an Agency 

What other questions have been 
asked? One that arouses interest is that 
which concerns the perpetuation of the 
local insurance agency. Too many 
our fine and older agencies have made 
no plans for that next generation. When 
present agency heads are forced to re- 
tire, their business must be sold. Every 
far-sighted agency should make every 
effort to enlist the services of young 
men (and women) who can carry the 
load and receive the benefit of the 
“know-how” of those who built that 
agency, before it is too late. 

Many customers will not do business 
with an agency where there is doubt 
as to the future of that agency. Many 
of us are solving that problem by bring- 
ing our sons into the business. Others 
are seeking out young men who are in- 
terested in becoming a part of a business 
with a future, where they are properly 
reimbursed for their services, and where 
they incidentally enable the older mem- 
bers of that agency t6 take it a bit easier 
in those last five or ten years of active 
business life. It is later than you think! 


) 


Commingling Law 


Someone asked a question about the 
Commingling Law of a certain eastern 
state. Yes! It has helped to put some 
agencies back on a sound financial basis. 
It has encouraged many to revamp their 
bookkeeping systems and to make cer- 
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tain that their finances were sound. 
Such a law is helpful. However, de- 
spite the friendly enforcement policies 
of the Insurance Department of that 
state we wonder if some changes should 
be made in the law? 

In our business we must have the 
confidence of our fellow citizens. Having 
charges made because of commingling 
would certainly be embarrassing, to say 
the least. Publicity would be disastrous. 
One agent who had substantial reserves 
in the form of government bonds has 
advised us to the effect that regardless 
of those reserves he had to sell a part 
of this patriotic investment and convert 
the bonds into cash so that he could at 
all times have sufficient funds to satisfy 
the Commingling Law. 

We believe the intent of the law is 
sound. It is a protection to all con- 
cerned. However, evidence of financial 
strength should be a factor. Non-inter- 
est bearing accounts kept at a level 
sufficient to guarantee cash in the bank 
at all times at a level needed to pay all 
company accounts in accordance with 
the terms of the present law prevent 
sound investments at times. Perhaps 
there is work to be done here. 


Cooperation From Companies 


We cannot close without commenting 
on the efficient manner in which some of 
our companies are enabling us to handle 
detail which can be a costly factor in a 
business such as ours. Change of cars 
endorsements have been eliminated by 
some companies in cases where no pre- 
mium is involved. Merely noting the 
new car, or address or change of busi- 
ness on the agent’s daily report and 
advising the customer is all that some 
companies require. The renewal policy 
will then include the changes. 

There are many such economies pos- 
sible. We urge our agents’ associations 
to consider meeting with the forms 
committees of our companies to the end 
that further progress can be made in the 
field of efficiency of operation and the 
elimination of unnecessary detail. 

Errors and Omissions Insurance is 
being considered by more and more 
agents. It is unfortunate that more of 
our casualty companies do not write this 
form of protection. At one state school 
we found that 30 of the 60 persons in 
attendance had purchased such protec- 
tion. At a state convention recently a 
show of hands indicated that only six 
out of 200 had such coverage. 

We believe in insurance. There is a 
definite hazard that is covered by the 
purchase of Errors and Omissions cov- 
erage. However, we wonder about the 


loss ratio on this form of insurance? 
If more of us purchased it, could the 
present cost be reduced? We believe it 
could. 

One local agency, with annual pre- 
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miums totaling almost a million dollars 
has found that such protection would 
cost about $500 a year. The coverage 
would contain a $1,000 deductible clause 
and have a limit of $50,000 of protection. 
That agency has been in business for 
75 years. It has written probably a to- 
tal of over fifty million dollars of pre- 
miums in that time. It has never suffered 
a loss where Errors and Omissions cov- 
erage would have been needed. 

However, they believe that to be con- 
sistent they should carry the protection. 
Perhaps more of our casualty companies 
might enter this field. Such participation 
should increase the purchase of this 
coverage and thus aid in reducing rates. 

We recall the days when product lia- 
bility insurance was carried by only a 
few, and when rates were from three 
to five or more times their present level. 

We are grateful to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter for giving us this opportunity 
to do a bit of thinking out loud! We 
know there are answers to the problems 
we have discussed. We shall be happy 
to hear from those interested. We prom- 
ise that their comments will be printed 
and thus help to clear some vexing ques- 
tions that have plagued a number of us 
for some time. 


Praise for National Bureau 


We recall with gratitude the many 
improvements that have been made by 
our National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers during the past years. We be- 
lieve that their effectiveness would be 
increased if they received more whole- 
hearted support from our companies. 
From personal observation we know that 
the Bureau welcomes all suggestions and 
that they use those which will work. In 
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fact, they have frequently gone far be- 
yond our suggestions. 

Do you remember the “mysterious 
disappearance” clause in the residence 
burglary and theft policy? 

As we near the close of another year 
we recall the many good friends in the 
ranks of our local agencies as well as in 
our companies and in the Insurance De- 
partments of our states. We sincerely 
believe that they are all working toward 
the end that they can better serve the 
public. If one item discussed in this 
article brings action in the public inter- 
est our time has not been spent in vain. 


Ashton Joins Buffalo in 
Charge of Production 


The Buffalo Insurance Company an- 
nounces that Ralph E. Ashton will be 
associated with the organization as 
agency superintendent in charge of pro- 
duction. Mr. Ashton has had a wide 
experience in the insurance business, and 
will be in full charge of the company’s 
expansion program. Until this appoint- 
ment, he was New York metropolitan 
manager of the Northern Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Mickelsen Retiring From 


Commercial Union Group 


H. W. Miller, United States manager 
of the Commercial Union Group, an- 
nounces that Secretary L. Mickelsen 
will retire on December 31 after nearly 
34 years of service. 

Mr. Mickelsen joined the Commercial 
Union organization in February, 1921, 
as underwriter in its Western depart- 
ment which at that time was in Chi- 
cago. He came to the head office in 
New York in 1928 as general agent in 
charge of a group of the midwestern 
states. He was appointed secretary on 
July 21, 1930, which title he holds as he 
retires. 

A testimonial dinner was recently 
given for Mr. Mickelsen at the New 
York Athletic Club by the company of- 
ficials and associates. As honored guest, 
he heard many tributes to his long 
faithful service as well as cordial ex- 
pressions of friendship. 


Roehrig Metropolitan Mer. 
Of the Atlantic Companies 


Wallace M. Roehrig has been ap- 
pointed an officer of the Atlantic Com- 
panies with the title of metropolitan 
manager, it is announced by Miles F. 
York, president of the Atlantic Mutual 
and Centennial. 

Mr. Roehrig will be in charge of pro- 
duction in metropolitan New York. He 
joined the Atlantic Companies in 1940 in 
the metropolitan department, and for the 
last four years has been manager of the 
suburban department. He will make his 
headquarters at the companies’ home of- 
fce at 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
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Tremendous Growth of Automobile Insurance 


Emphasizes Importance of Rating Procedures 


During the last half century, probably 
no single invention has created a greater 
impact upon all phases of civilized 
human existence than has the develop- 
ment of the self-propelled vehicle. It 
has transplanted whole families from 
the city to the country; it has increased 
the delivery of good—and sometimes 
bad—things of modern manufacture to 
every section of the United States and 
to the far corners of the earth; it has 
made nomads of most of our inhabi- 
tants because, according to latest fig- 
ures, there is one vehicle to every three 
inhabitants in the United States, and 
the tourist trade created by such wan- 
derers has become a major industry in 
at least four important states. 

On the unhappy side, it has had a 
bearing upon juvenile delinquency and 
other youthful crimes and has been a 
tool for a vast number of transgres- 
sions of legal statutes and moral laws. 
Yet, the beneficial effects of the auto- 
motive industry’s development still far 
outweigh the bad and this country and 
the world as a whole have materially 
benefited by the motor car’s widespread 
distribution. 


Insurance an “Umbrella” 


It has been well said that insurance 
in its various forms has been the major 
protector of human civilization in all 
its phases. With the introduction of 
this new tool into that civilization— 
whether it be for utilitarian or defensive 
or pleasure purposes—the need early 
became apparent for extending such 
insurance protection to the motor vehi- 
cle and to conditions created by its use. 

When it is remembered that practi- 
cally all these changes have occurred 
within the last half century and that 
they have almost turned upsidedown 
both the country’s mental and physical 
activities, one can well understand what 
strains they have placed upon the in- 
surance “umbrella.” 

There is a degree of inertia in every 
business—at least a resistance to mak- 
ing changes promptly—and the insur- 
ance world has been no exception. 





J. Ross Moore Retires 


| 
| J. Ross Moore, author of this 
article and for many years secretary 
and manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association, re- 
tired from that post December 1, 
| shortly after he had completed this 
l'article. He is succeeded by Howard 
|S. Omsberg, who had been assistant 
'manager. Mr. Moore is remaining 
i this country until the middle of 
| January when he is sailing with his 
| sister for southern Europe aboard 
an American Export liner. He will 
be away a few months. As one of 
| the outstanding experts in the auto- 
mobile insurance rating field Mr. 
| Moore’s views on rating, presented 
| herewith, are timely and interesting. 








By J. Ross Moore 


Manager, National Automobile Underwriters Assn. 


However, as the inventive and manu- 
facturing world rather rapidly began 
to flood the United States with these 
means of speedier transportation, the 
public itself demanded insurance cover- 
ages thereon, starting initially with the 


J. ROSS MOORE 


physical hazards of fire,theft and colli- 
sion. 
New Phase of Insurance 


These cars were relatively expensive 
at the outset as manufacturing methods 
had not yet been fully streamlined 
and no proud owner of an automobile 
felt inclined to hazard its loss—unless, 
of course, the cost of its purchase 
and maintenance became a_ burden! 
Moreover, the need for protection 
against claims for loss of life and limb 
and damage done to the property of 
others quickly developed and thus an 
entirely new phase of the insurance 
industry was evolved because of the 
automobile. 

According to latest estimated figures 
which can be considered dependable, 
the total nationwide registration of 
self-propelled vehicles requiring licens- 
ing for 1953 will approximate 55,000,000. 

As illustrative of the dominant place 
now held by this “middle-aged son” 
in the insurance family, in 1952 the 
relative total premium volumes of all 
companies as assembled by competent 





authorities—irrespective of organization 
or other affiliations—are quite instruc- 
tive: 





Automobile 
Physical damage .:..... $1,614,804,274 
BoOathy mary occ. osc 1,485,763,845 
Property damage ....... 705,772,035 


RN AU Carrels PERE $3,806,340, 154 





Total 
Other Lines 
Plane MATINE <6 )6.46 6... $ 298,088,611 
ARGU ok Sos rales 0: fice ois = 1,775,955,451 
Extended coverage ..... 429,570,503 
Tornado, wind, etc....... 22,517,287 
Sprinkler and 
water damage ee 10,548,653 
Explosion, riot, 
civil commotion ........ 1,272,487 
Hail (growing crops). 67,183,281 
Fire and allied lines 
(exclusive of ocean and 
inland marine) total. $2,307,047,662 


The most interesting comparison in 
the above is that the motor vehicle 
premiums for all classes and coverages 
are now almost $4,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with less than $2,500,000,000 for 
fire and other allied lines (exclusive of 
marine lines). Therefore, any new or 
distinctive dev elopments in the handling 
of automobile insurance cannot fail to 
be an influencing factor of primary 
effect upon all other phases of insur- 
ance operations (exclusive of life). 

Throughout recent years these devel- 
opments have been prominent in the 
introduction of new theories of rating, 
new methods of business production, 
new adjusting procedures, new relations 
with the insuring public and in the 
matter of state and Federal supervision 
of such operations. Consequently, these 
so-called “innovations” can no longer 
be discounted in their effect upon other 
branches of the business—whether it 
be fire, allied lines or what—nor can 
they be ignored in considering produc- 
ing and other operating expenses 
throughout the industry as a whole. 

The motor car being very largely 
fabricated insurable interest with ptae- 
tically standardized basic construction 
—whether it be operated in New York, 
California, Winnipeg or New Orleans— 
and being driven by an insuring public 
of fundamentally similar moral stand- 
ards, it has fostered the development 
of new underwriting procedures, rating 
methods, etc., and has been the cause 
of the introduction of specialty types 
of insurers confining their operations 
thus far exclusively to the automobile. 

The years 1952 and 1953 particularly 
have brought into focus all of the above 
conditions requiring an inventory of 
past and present practices by both 
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companies and producers and demon- 
strating the need for early decision as 
to what lessons are to be drawn there- 


from. 
NAUA Statistical Data 


The statistical information collected 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association continues to grow 
in importance and reliability. Through 
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Causes of Fires on Board Ships 


By Haro_p JAcKson 


President, Wm. H. McGee © Co., Inc., New York City 


The accompanying article is the report Nitrate 
submitted by Harold Jackson at the Inter Nitrates ware invdlved in two Ane 
national Council of the International Union The first occurred in Sodium Nitrate on 


Insurance held in San Sebastian, 
Spain, in September last. He this 
report as chairman of the International 


of Marine Hongkong. 


The sec- 


a Chinese motor vessel at 
About 400 bags were destroyed. 


gave 


ond fire occurred in ammonium nitrate 
on a Finnish vessel in the Red Sea, en 
route from Roumania to China. The ves- 
sel was abandoned and shortly thereafter 
went down after a violent explosion. An 
investigation of the loss of this ship was 
held in Helsinki on February 19, 1953. 
The testimony indicated that the officers 
of this vessel were not aware of the fact 
that ammonium nitrate was a dangerous 
cargo and that the cargo had been re- 
ceived and stowed like ordinary cargo 
since no statements had been made to 
the effect that the cargo should be con- 
sidered dangerous. It is apparent that 


there should be some medium for dis- 
tributing information on dangerous car- 
goes to all ports of the world. 


Copra and Palm Kernels 


Five ships had fires in palm kernels, 
reported to have been caused by spon- 
tantous heating. The stowage of this ma- 
terial requires careful consideration. 
Loading under the inspection of a quali- 
fied surveyor and issuance by the shipper 
of a certificate indicating that the cargo 
is fit to be shipped are two safety meas- 
ures to be considered. 

Copra has been involved in three fires. 





Union’s cargo loss prevention committee. It 
was taken in condensed form from a report 


with the same title which was prepared by 
Capt. H. J. Parker, chief surveyor, Na 
tional Cargo Bureau, Inc., New York City 

Marine fires destroyed four ships in 
the 13 months ending June 30, 1953. 
Many others were seriously damaged 
Loss of life and cargo damage has been 
heavy. While detailed records of the 
causes of these fires are not generally 


available, there is sufficient data to make 
possible the following summary of causes 


by commodity classification. A list of 179 





fires by commodity is attached 


Cotton 


Twelve steamers carrying 
heen on fire with extensive 

rg The majority of the 
vo ant in 1 f 


cotton have 


damage to 
cotton in- 


these fires is of American 
‘rigin. Only two were of Egyptian and 
lias sources. It is reported that three 
or four of these fires were caused by 
spontaneous combustion 


Jute and Burlap 


fires were reported on 
and burlap. An in- 
ascertain 


reported: 


Three Serious 
vessels carrying jute 
quiry by one ship operator to 
the cause of jute fires 

sales of jute are not liable to spon- 
combustion. 


aneous 

A jute fire must be caused by an ex 
traneous agency, such as the gents t- 
tion of flame from a match or cigarette 
end. Bales of jute are not liable to 


gnite from electric spark, but it is pos 





sible that hot filaments of broken c: ira 
lusters might cause ignition. 
The present scale of fire precautions 


insistence must al- 


“No Smoking 


seems oie quate, but i 
ways be made on a strict 
rule 

It is not always possible to control < 

jute fire by direct nudging ation of water, 

due to the difficulty of detecting and 
reaching seat of the fire. 

Provided it can be administered effi- 
ciently, flooding by (CQ?) gas is a 
better method. 

One fire was caused by a spark from 
the steel cable in drawing the drafts of 
jute out from under the hatch coamings 
A sling of six bales caught fire in the 
sling and before these could be cleared 
of the hatch, burning pieces of the jute 


. 


set other jute cargo afire. This a ie 
resulted in a fire lasting for a period « 
11 days. 

Other fibers involved in fires during 


- 1 


this period were silk, sisal and hemp. 


Coal 


A large 
ported. The 
shipped through Calcu 


number of coal fires were re- 
majority were in Indian coal 
utta. Seven vessels 


with this type coal on board have been FEDERAL 
involved in heavy fires. The record on 
coal shipped from American ports has 
been good with no record of spontaneous 


material. However, one 
yrted which appears to 
have started in wood sheathing in No. 
hold. It is believed that if proper dy 
cautions are taken, and the grade of coal 
carefully selected, these fires can be 90 
greatly reduced or eliminated. It is sug- 


heating in this 
fire has been rep 
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By 1882, the clippers which had broken all speed records in the previous 

decade were being slowly displaced by bark and schooner-rigged 

steamships. In that year, Chubb & Son was founded and took part in the 
insuring of a number of these transition vessels. Today Chubb & Son shares in the 
insurance on most of the world’s great passenger liners including the S.S. UNITED 
STATES, present holder of the Atlantic Blue Ribbon. We are proud of 


our record of “Serving the Leaders” of American Industry and Commerce. 





gested that appropriate authorities 
should investigate the precautionary 
measures required fo eliminate such fires. 
A clean ship and proper ventilation is 
good insurance that a fire will not occur. 
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Fire in copra is difficult to extinguish, 
and usually results in considerable dam- 
age to the vessel and other cargo. 


Naphthalene 


Naphthalene was involved in three 
fires, one of which occurred on a vessel 
proceeding along the Long Island coast, 
when a flash fire spread through the 
deck cargo of naphthalene. This fire 
raged for 72 hours and the vessel was 
adjudged a total loss. 

The second fire occurred on a vessel 
at a South American port in No. 4 hold 
where a parcel of crude naphthalene in 
jute bags was stowed. This fire was 
quickly extinguished by the prompt ac- 
tion of the crew before the arrival of the 
shore fire brigade with no damage to the 
vessel. The third fire occurred on a 
pier in Boston, Mass., after this ma- 
terial had been discharged from the ves- 
sel. This fire was reported as serious 
and difficult to extinguish. 

Naphthalene is classified as a hazard- 
ous article under the American regula- 
tions for stowage aboard vessels, and can 
be stowed on deck protected, on deck 
under cover, in ’tween decks readily ac- 
cessible, or under deck in a cool, dry, 
well-ventilated hold. It is a white chrys- 
taline volatile flake or powder, readily 
ignited by spark. It gives off heavy 
dense smoke when burning and will add 
materially to a fire. The greatest risk is 
from fire from an outside source, such as 
sparks or discarded cigarettes. The rec- 
ord indicates that this substance can be 

safely handled in commerce provided 
those engaged in its handling are aware 
of its hazardous nature and provide safe 
stowage. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether this material, when carried 
on deck, should be protected or carried 
in the open. Regardless of where it is 
carried, naphthalene should be protected 
from being ignited by sparks from the 
stack or other source. 

Engine-Room Fires 


Engine-room fires appear to be in- 
creasing. Approximately 20 ships have 
had engine and fire-room fires during the 
period of this report. One of the most 
serious fires occurred off the Mexican 
coast: the ship was gutted by fire and 
the cargo destroyed. These fires vary in 
intensity; some are quickly extinguished, 
but the majority are very stubborn and 
difficult to control. It seems desirable for 
ship owners to re-examine present equip- 
ment and design of machinery spaces and 
ascertain why there have been so many 
fires. The main cause of explosions on 
Diesel vessels appears to be in the crank 
case. Other types of fires are caused by 
oil being sprayed over hot surfaces by 
ruptured oil lines or by faulty oil 
strainers. 

Matches 

A vessel carrying a large shipment of 
matches was struck by another ship in 
English Channel. The bow cut into the 
compartment which contained the 
matches, resulting in fires and explo- 
sions. The fire spread to both ships. 
One vessel later sank from the effects of 
the collision and the fire on the surviv- 
ing vessel was extinguished with diffi- 
culty. 

° 
Labeling 


The marking and labeling of dangerous 
and hazardous cargo is compulsory on 
exports from the United States. The 
British Merchant Shipping Act 1894 
required dangerous goods to have their 
nature distinctly marked on the outside 
of the package. The International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
1948 requires that shipments of danger- 
ous goods shall be marked with a dis- 
tinctive label or stencil. A uniform 
method of labeling dangerous and haz- 
ardous articles would promote safe car- 
riage and stowage. This subject should 
receive adequate consideration. 


Packaging 


Adequate packaging and _ containers 
would also promote safe handling of 
goods and should be approached from 
an international standpoint. 

The advantage of a suitable container 
can be clearly demonstrated. During the 
period between 1947 and 1950 there were 


seven fires involving sodium hydrosul- 
phite on docks and on board vessels. 
Due to the obvious hazards of this com- 
modity the Board of Underwriters of 
New York took steps to obtain a better 
container and stricter stowage of this 
material. Discussions with the Coast 
Guard and the Bureau of Explosives led 
to new regulations governing sodium 
hydrosulphite. During the past two 
years there have been no reports of fires 
in this commodity. 


Fires of a General Nature 


There have been fires in baled paper, 
rubbish, nylon rags, sulphur, cocoanut 


meal, fish meal, oil seed, sunflower meal,extinguished with water, resulting in con- 


alfalfa and hay, and numerous other 
commodities, which are classified as gen- 
eral cargo. The fires on the sunflower 
meal and the oil seed indicate how seri- 
ous these fires can be. One ship is re- 
ported to have raced into port with a 
fire below deck. Harbor firemen pumped 
water into the ship for four hours before 
putting the fire out. Another vessel 
while in port had a fire in three hatches 
involving sunflower seed. The local fire 
department extinguished the fire after a 
large quantity of the material was de- 
stroyed. Another instance involved a fire 
in a part cargo of fish meal which was 


siderable damage to the cargo. 

The fires in sulphur appear to be on 
the decrease as records show there were 
only four fires in this commodity during 
this period. These were minor and did 
not result in any considerable damage. 
Electrical Wiring Fires 

Under unclassified fires are several] 
than can be attributed to faulty wiring 
This is especially true in insulated spaces 


for refrigerated cargo. These fires indi- 

cate that the requirements for the in- 

stallation of electrical wiring should 
(Continued on Page 92) 








PHOTO COURTESY OF ALASKA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


To Juneau, capital of Alaska, the bearded 
prospectors, the dance hall girls and gam- 
blers, even the gleaming yellow nuggets 
are relics of the past. Now a modern city, 
it boasts extensive lumber exports and a 
thriving tourist trade. Today’s adventur- 
ers find a sporty golf course, spectacular 
ski slopes and gorgeous scenery. 

The $1,000,000 Territorial Building 
houses one of the world’s best museums. 
And the city’s social headquarters, the 
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modern Baronof Hotel, has interesting 
murals of old Alaskan legends on the 
walls of its Bubble Room. 


Although no roads lead to Juneau, it 
can easily be reached by boat or plane. 
During the past year, 296 ships—184 
American Flag and 112 Canadian vessels 
—called at the port. Actually only about 
two dozen ships were involved but their 
repeated calls gave excellent service to 
this historic port. 
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Truck Cargo Thefts at Record High 
But Loss Ratio Declines in 1953 


During the past year truck cargo 
thefts and hijackings reached a record 
$90,000,000, involving an estimated 14,000 
vehicles. Property toll from motor ve- 
hicles was not quite as great as had 
been anticipated, with fears of a $100,- 
000,000 figure being in evidence at the 
start of the year. It was, however, not 
only the largest year’s aggregate on 
record, but also the largest increase in 
a single year, according to the Cargo 
Protection Bureau of New York. 

This record theft loss was not as bad 
as the bare figure would indicate. Cargo 
ton-miles hit 185,000,000,000 during the 
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Carge Protection Sureas 
year—-also a record. And the price index 
gave evidence that cargo values were 
also at a peak. Hence, the actual theft 


either in bulk or in 
actual decline in the 


ratio of cargoes, 
value, showed an 
vear. 

Loss Ratios Improved 


Insurance experience bore this out. 
Most inland marine insurance depart- 
ments were reporting the lowest 
ratios in years on the truck cargo busi- 
ness. Their experience was generally 
satisfactory—in some offices very pleas- 
ing. Loss ratios, in some cases, were as 
low as 25% and 30%. Shippers’ policies 
did not fare quite as well as truckers’ 
contracts—due undoubtedly to the shift- 
ing balance of incidence between 
these two closely related covers—but in 
almost all branches of coverage applying 
to cargo pin et the ratio appears 
to "ts dropped under the level of 50%. 

The actual rise in cargo thefts was, 
however, significant and deserving of the 
closest attention by all concerned with 
truck transportation. Those struck by 
the thieves are hurt just as_ badly, 
whether the over-all ratio is high or low 

and the whole industry is injured when 
these losses become large. It has to be 
kept in mind that more vehicles were 
successfully attacked in 1953 than ever 
before. 

What is more, 
forcement agencies 
ther rise in_ theft 
hazard is still growing 
is still moving ins shore. 
be $100,000,000 of such 
ing year. 


loss 


loss 


predictions of law en- 
point to a still fur- 
losses in 1954. This 
. The crime wave 
There will surely 
losses in the com- 


The urgent need, therefore, for all 
shippers, truckers and underwriters, is 


to increase—not decrease—their close 

scrutiny of these cargo movements and 

to bring more and more of them under 

the theft - prevention, cargo - protection 

programs which have proven successful. 
Theft Prevention Pays 


These programs, largely developed in 
the past eight years, have done a re- 
markably effective job in holding down 
the cargo theft toll. No one can prove 
this, of course, or cite any statistics on 
it. But those who watch the business 
closely say that in these eight years, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of thefts 
have been prevented by these specific 
operations of truckers and shippers 

It is obvious that, if a large share of 
the most attractive cargoes, those most 


frequently in demand on the thieves 


market, is put under a proven theft- 
prevention program — including _ traffic 
controls, personnel checks, burglar 
alarms, and a broad range of security 


measures—certainly the thefts of those 
particular cargoes must have _ been 
reduced. 

Liquor and furs are two cases in point. 
There is a history on them. They were 
both No. 1 loss leaders a decade ago. 
It was in those cargoes that the current 
wave of thefts and hijackings began. 
But today, they are well down the theft 
lists, for the simple reason that the great 
bulk of fur and liquor shipments are now 
well protected. This protection became 
an insurance requirement in a great 
many cases, when the losses rose to a 
point almost beyond insurability. This 
insurance requirement for protection 
might well be established up and down 


the list of cargo movements, if theft 
elimination is a goal. 
As certain attractive cargoes moved 


under protection, the thieves branched 
out and struck new lines—many of which 
had been thought totally free of theft 
hazard. Steel was an example. Up to a 
few years ago, nobody would have 
dreamed of putting steel cargoes on the 
high-hazard list. Today, steel and other 
heavy metals are showing well up on 
the national theft lists. 

One thing evident in any analysis of 
the theft situation is that vehicles oper- 


ating under tight protecion programs 
have practically eliminated the theft 
hazard. All those $90,000,000 of 1953 


losses were from unprotected, or at least 
inadequately protected trucks. 


Losses From Poorly Protected Trucks 


And the probable $100,000,000 of thefts 
to be experienced by a likely 16,000 
trucks in 1954 will ail involve vehicles 
with inadequate protection. As the police 
always say, no crime can be perpetrated 
against property, except for a lack of 
adequate care and protection of that 
property by the owners or handlers. No 
matter what degree of improvement de- 
velops in the theft rate or insurance 
loss ratio, it will not minimize the hazard 
for inadequately protected trucks. 

In all consideration of truck cargo 
safety, it has to be borne in mind that 
all trucks are a part of the total pic- 
ture, not just the I.C.C. controlled, long- 
haul lines. The vast fleet of pick-up units, 
the many leased vehicles, all the shipper- 


owned trucks—these are all included in 
America’s aggregate of 9,000,000 vehicles 
on the road and all are involved in the 
theft picture. 

But some persons, especially those 
associated with the segments of the in- 
dustry with the lowest theft rate, are 
inclined to discount the experience of 
the other segments of the industry. The 
shipper, however, knows that at some 
time or another his goods will be mov- 
ing on almost all types of trucks. To 
him, the industry-wide hazard is a real 
concern—and it ought to be for everyone 
else having to do with truck transpor- 
tation. 

During 1953 the only new element in 
the theft loss list consisted of a still 
further widening of the cargoes affected. 
Clothing and textiles still led, of course, 
and some other types of cargo long near 
the top of the list showed some accelera- 
tion. Furs and clothing had some degree 
of acceleration during the summer and 
fall as many special sales of such goods 
were featured—probably a double stimu- 
lus from the increased mid-year move- 
ments and the greater interest of those 
willing to buy from crooks. 


Mixed Cargoes High on Theft List 


It was evident, however, that one new 
classification has moved well up near 
the top of the theft list—miscellaneous. 
These mixed loads have been increas- 
ingly attractive to crooks for several 
years, but it remained for the past year 
to put them right up at the top; among 
the three theft leaders. Apparently, the 
crooks have broadened their operations 
{fo a department store level. 

One additional factor was at least 
especially emphasized this past year— 
the burden of single package losses. 
These had long been an obscure part of 
the theft picture, not even listed or re- 
ported in many cases. But it is now 
recognized that some crooks use this as 
the basis of their operations, with the 
handling of one case much simpler and 
safer than a whole load. 

3ut the one case losses, experienced 
by all trucks and with increasing fre- 
quency, add up to a total cargo loss of 
huge proportions—one demanding just 
as much scrutiny as full-load losses, if 
not more. 

Looking ahead, the year to come has 
many potentials of trouble. Certainly 
there will be more and larger thefts— 
from unprotected vehicles. And the de- 
gree of this increase may be still fur- 
ther accelerated if the economic tighten- 
ing up predicted by many should actu- 
ally develop during the year. Greatly 
increased competition, slimmer profit 
margins, even a slight increase in unem- 
ployment—all three of those conditions 
suggest greater susceptibility to crime. 
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The army of crooks will probably be 
larger and the number of weasel-mor- 
aled businessmen who will deal with 
fences will likely grow. 

While the past year was a relatively 
good one for shippers and truckers, the 
coming year will be one in which careful 
and cautious action will be more in de- 
mand, if the progress to date is to be 
sustained. 


Jackson on Fires 


(Continued from Page 91) 


probably be a subject for study by the 
various classification societies. 
Summary 

2,000 commodities in world traf- 
fic can be classified as dangerous or 
hazardous. A great many products in 
daily use become hazardous or dangerous 
under certain conditions. Safety from fire 
and other shipboard disaster related to 
characteristics of cargo lies in adopting 
common sense rules as to (1) the con- 
dition and cleanliness of vessels; (2) 
labeling and packaging requirements, and 
(3) the stowage and care of the cargoes 
involved. Instructions for the care and 
handling of cargo and_ international 
classification of dangerous and hazardous 
cargo have not been adequately de- 
veloped. The modern ship and its officers 
should be equipped with technical books 
on stowage, regulations of the various 
governments in connection with danger- 
ous and hazardous cargoes and labeling 
systems, and instructions for fighting 
fires which have been published and are 
obtainable from many sources. Ship’s 
personnel should be alerted to the 
hazards of certain types of cargo. There 
are more fires in general ig rece 
than in industrial chemicals. Education 
alone can reduce the number of fires 
on shipboard. Marine schools and train- 
ing ships are an excellent point to start 
educating future seamen in the care of 
cargo and in combating fires. Young men 
can be grounded in the importance and 
care of cargo and taught that it is as 
important to prevent fires in ship and 
cargo as it is to keep the ship from 
stranding or colliding. These young men 
should also learn how to extinguish and 
combat a fire. Prompt and intelligent 
action will do much to extinguish a fire 
in its inception. 


Moore on NAUA 


(Continued from Page 89) 


About 


such information greater emphasis is 
being placed—and rightly so—upon the 
responsibility of both the individual 
and his community as to what premi- 
ums he and his neighbors should be 
required to pay. 

These experience figures further 
strongly support the basic theory of 
insurance that rating procedures be 
safeguarded to the extent that they 
emphasize neither the good nor bad 
luck of the individual or a community 
nor the preferred position of those 
companies which may show preferred 
underwriting results through greater 
selection of risks as against the average 
position of companies carrying the load 
of the general underwriting and whose 
collective experience creates the under- 
writing “yardstick” for the territory or 
state. 

The underwriting results on physical 
damage hazards have been generally 
satisfactory and in many points have 
improved during the past year. The 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation’s new rating formula adopted 
about a year and a half ago is now 
effective in the majority of states and 
is being filed in others as new rates 
based upon the latest statistics are 
being developed and filed. 


MILLER SPECIAL IN W. VA. 
The American announces appointment 
of Paul R. M. Miller as special agent 
for West Virginia, succeeding Hans 
3arber who resigned to return to New 
England. Mr. Miller’s address is: P. O. 
30x 348, 319 Peoples Building, Charles- 
ton 1. 
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NAIC Report on Uniform 
Rate Making Is Rejected 


AT MEETING IN MIAMI BEACH 


Stellwagen, Seymour, Lemmon, Harring- 
ton, Berry, Simoneaux and Blase 
Appear in Opposition to Proposal 


The report of the uniform accounting 
committee of NAIC, headed by John R. 
Lange of Wisconsin, dealing with a pro- 
posal to use uniform accounting figures 
as a guide in rate making, was tabled 
by an eight to four vote at a meeting 
of the committee during the NAIC mid- 
year meeting at Miami Beach. Commis- 
sioners Bohlinger, Gaffney, Maloney and 
Lange voted against tabling the reso- 
lution. ; 

The controversy was over item six of 
the recommendations of a joint subcom- 
mittee of the uniform acounting com- 
mittee and the rates and rating organiza- 
tions committee which said: 

“It is recognized that expense data 
reported in insurance expense exhibits 
are derived from the application of in- 
structions for the uniform classification 
of expenses. In connection with the re- 
view of rate filings pursuant to the 
rating laws of the respective states, it is 
the opinion of the joint subcommittees 
that consideration should be given to in- 
surance expense exhibit indications and 
to all other relevant factors in respect 
to the recognition of past and perspec- 
tive expense experience applicable to the 
class or type of insurer or insurers 
involved.” 

Section Had Been Revised 

This section of the report had been 
changed from an earlier version which 
said: 

“It is the opinion of the committee 
that uniform accounting indications 
should be used as a guide in the deter- 
mination of the expense portion of rates. 

“It is not intended that this be con- 
strued as preventing any insurer from 
taking independent action where per- 
mitted by law, in the making of rates.” 

H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, speaking for the casu- 
alty and surety companies, expressed the 
opinion that the insurance expense ex- 
hibit should not be used as a criterion 
in setting rate structures. In opposing 
the report he said, in part: 

“This is not a fight against better 
figures—it is a fight against the creation 
of a single nationwide standard for 
rate-making; it is a fight against the 
exclusion of judgment from the rate 
making process; it is a fight against a 
distorted and harmful application and 
interpretation of the rating laws of the 
several States. 

Rec d tions Un ry 

“Certainly you must agree that this 
recommendation is wholly unnecessary. 
Insurance Commisioners have rate regu- 
latory laws which give them authority 
to call for all the data they need. They 
do not need an injunction to consider 
insurance expense exhibit indications any 
more than they need an injunction to 
examine certain other relative factors.” 

Opposition of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to the subcommit- 
tee report was strongly expressed by 
<. J. Seymour, president of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Seymour reiterated that 
each commissioner now has the right 
to make his own decisions under the 
provisions of his own state’s laws and 
pointed out that there is a fear that 
control of agents’ compensation might 
be the final outcome of this whole 
matter. 

Vestal Lemmon, representing the Na- 

(Continued on Page 96) 





NBCU Announces a New 
Safe Depository Policy 


COMBINES CSDL AND SDBBR 


Also Revises Bank Section of Burglary 
Manual; Changes in Effect from 
Dec. 7 in All States but Texas 


Promulgation of a combination safe 
depository policy for banks, trust com- 
panies and safe deposit companies has 
been announced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters. It is ef- 
fective for all policies written on or after 
December 7, 1953, in all states, except 
Texas, and in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. In Texas the 
revision is applicable to all policies 
written to be effective January 4, 1954, 
and in Hawaii the effective date was 
December 1, 1953. 

The new policy is a combination, on 
a schedule basis, of the present compre- 
hensive safe depository liability policy, 
referred to as CSDL, and a broader 
version of the safe deposit box burglary 
and robbery policy for banks, SDBBR. 
It has been prepared on a standard pro- 
visions basis, and thus in format and 
terminology closely resembles the other 
standard provisions forms now in use; 
such as the residence and outside theft 
form, the CSDL form, the comprehen- 
sive glass form, the automobile physical 
damage form and the various liability 
forms. 

The National Bureau also announced 
a complete revision of the bank section 
of the burglary insurance manual ef- 
fective December 7, 1953. 


Changes in Bank Section 


Among the changes in this section of 
the manual are the following: 

The “Excess Insurance Discount” rule 
is revised to permit the writing of bank 
burglary and robbery insurance excess 
over such forms of insurance as the ex- 
cess securities coverage for banks, the 
catastrophe excess all risk policy or 


similar forms of insurance when such 
forms are written excess over a blanket 
bond. 


The rules for providing combination 
burglary and robbery insurance on se- 
curities in the custody of correspondent 
and depository banks. Federal Reserve 
banks, including all branches thereof, or 
the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are amended to include in 
sured other than banks as eligible. 

The rate schedules for the rules ap- 
plicable to the securities insurance pol- 
icy for lessees of safe deposit boxes, the 
securties insurance policy deposited for 
safekeeping with bank or trust company 
and the securities insurance policy de- 
posited with public officials, are revised 
so that the same rate schedule will be 
used for all rules as all three of these 
policies provide similar insurance on se 
curities placed in the care of a third 
party for safekeeping. 

The revised bank section of the bur- 
glary insurance manual also includes 
the applicable rules and rates for the 
new combination safe depository policy. 
The substantive changes in the rules 
and rates applicable to the coverages 
provided by this new policy are as fol- 
lows: 

The premium for coverage A “liabil- 
ity of depository” is to be determined 
on the basis of “the total number of 
rented boxes at all locations as of the 
effective date of the policy” in lieu of 
the “total number of boxes, whether 
rented or not, at one or more locations.” 
The annual rates and annual minimum 
premiums table has been completely re- 
vised. The primary purpose of revising 
the table was to eliminate certain in- 


Mecahinel to Retire; 
Trimble His Successor 


IN EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 





Retiring V. P. Will Continue as Con- 
sultant and Director; Trimble to 
Direct Eastern Dept. 


The board of directors of the Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corp. at its No- 
vember meeting approved 
ments under which Donald St. C. Moor- 
head, vice president, wil retire as of 
January 1, 1954, as manager of the cor- 
poration’s eastern department. In mak- 
ing this announcement Frank P. Proper, 
Employers’ president, said this week that 
Mr. Moorhead will continue to be asso- 
ciated with the organization as a con- 


arrange- 
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Matar 
E. G. TRIMBLE, JR. 
sultant but with freedom to engage in 
any other interests, as he may elect, ex- 
cepting those which would be in com- 
petitive conflict with the corporation. It 
is contemplated that he will continue as 
a director of the Employers. 

E. G. Trimble, Jr., who has been 
closely associated with Mr. Moorhead 
and who was elected last February as 
vice president and a director of the cor- 
poration, will succeed Mr. Moorhead as 
eastern department manager. 


Busy 40-Year Career 


During the past 40 years Mr. Moor 
head has had an unusually extensive ex- 
perience in all lines of casualty, fidelity 
and surety, and A. & H. business, both 
in the direct writing and reinsurance 
fields. 

Born in Boston and educated at the 
University of Minnesota, Mr. Moorhead 
came east in 1914 to join the United 
States Casualty in its metropolitan New 
York department of which he soon be- 
came manager. Advancing steadily, he 
was made assistant secretary in 1924, 
then elected secretary in 1926, and vice 
president and secretary in 1930. In his 
22 years with the company he traveled 
throughout the United States, thus hav 
ing the opportunity to participate at 
first hand in the problems of agents, 
brokers, field men, branch managers, In- 
surance Department officials, as well as 
with the problems of insurance compa- 
nies. 

While with the United States Casualty 





consistencies due to the grouping of 
rates by the “total number of boxes” 
such as 300 or less, 301 to 1,000, 2,500 or 
less, and over 2500. boxes. 

The rates applicable to coverage B 
“loss of customers’ property; premises 
damage” remain unchanged but cover- 
age for the additional hazards of “dam- 
age or destruction” are included in the 
“burglary” rate. 


Page 93 


Mr. Moorhead made a notable contribu 
tion to the A. & H. business in serving 
as chairman of a special committee of 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un 
derwriters which had been appointed to 
analyze the troubles which had plagued 
that end of the business. The result of 
this study was a so-called uniformity 
program which was adopted in 1931 by 
member companies of the bureau and 
which proved to be a stabilizing factor 
in the industry. Mr. Moorhead served 
in 1930 as chairman of the bureau's gov- 
erning committee. 

National recognition was given to Mr 
Moorhead in 1925 when he was awarded 
the first prize in an essay contest spon- 
sored by the Maryland Casualty for the 
best article setting forth the salient as 
pects of the casualty and bonding busi- 


ness with reasons why it had attractive 
possibilities as a life work for young 





D. ST. C. MOORHEAD 
men and women. He was then assistant 
secretary of the United States Casualty 
In speaking of the essay this week 
Mr. Moorhead said that while some of 
his comments made in 1925 are obvi- 
ously “dated,” he continues to believe 
today as he did then that the business 
offers great opportunities for young 
people. Further, with the growth of 
the casualty-surety business and_ the 
new horizons that have come in recent 
years with advent of multiple line un- 
derwriting, the potentialities for pur- 


(Continued on Page 118) 


C. & S. Cos. Reorganize 
Accident Prevention Dept. 


Reorganization of the accident pre- 
vention department of the Association 
of Casuaity & Surety Companies has 
been announced by Thomas N. Boate, 
manager of the department. In the fu- 
ture, the industrial division will be 
known as the engineering and research 
division, and the public safety division 
will be called the traffic safety division 

Paul H. Blaisdell, heretofore public 
safety director, continues as head of 
the new traffic safety division. John \ 
Grimaldi, assistant manager of the ac 
cident prevention department who also 
served as director of the industrial di 
vision, will devote more time to his re 
sponsibilities as assistant manager with 
the appointment of Richard Y. LeVine, 
heretofore research engineer in the di 
vision, as director of the new engineer 
ing and research division. Mary Bar 
ber, formerly traffic safety analyst of 
the department, has been named assist- 
ant to the manager and Robert J. Allen, 
formerly chief traffic engineer for the 
department, has been appointed direc- 
tor of field services of the insurance 
industry committee on motor vehicle 
accidents. 
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The Fidelity-Surety Picture For 1953-1954 


Favorable Production and Loss Experience Anticipated in Year-end Results; 


Bank Fidelity Ratios Still Not Satisfactory But Other Lines Look 


Good; 


Vi ce 


There has been a decided change in 
the economic atmosphere of this country 
in the past year, and whether it is for 
better or worse depends, I feel, on the 
viewpoint of the individual and how the 
change may affect him personally or in 
a business way. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the free spending by Gov- 
ernment to which we had become accus- 
tomed over a period of 20 years or more 
has been drastically curtailed, and its 
effects have been felt in one way or an- 
other in every element of our national 
economy. 

By and large, 1953 has apparently 
shown fairly satisfactory underwriting 
results for both fidelity and surety lines 
of business. Based upon a sample of a 
representative group of stock companies 
for the period up to June 30, 1953, the 
volume of earned premiums _ increased 
and the level of loss experience did not 
worsen. 

Bank Fidelity Loss Experience 

At that time it was the -hope 1953 
would produce a considerably improved 
bank fidelity loss experience. This will 
not be determined until final figures are 
compiled. However, the experience of 
the company with which I am associated 
is not encouraging in that we have had 
a substantial increase in the number and 
the amount of losses under fidelity 
bonds, both in the bank and the com- 
mercial field. 

A favorable feature of this picture is 
the accelerated loss prevention activity 
on the part of bank officials and banking 
organizations This will contribute 
greatly toward reducing bank defalca- 
tions. In addition, of course, it is essen- 
tial during the coming year that the un- 
derwriter approach his fidelity and 
surety problems with due regard for the 
changing conditions, and recognize the 
fact that we are headed for a period of 
recession. 

In any discussion of suretyship as dis- 
tinguished from fidelity bonds, one must 
necessarily dwell on construction con- 
tract bonds. They represent such an im- 
portant part of the whole. Lest I be 
accused of prejudice, however, let me 
hasten to add that there are other im- 
portant and highly desirable surety 
classifications which are greatly sought 
by all companies and form the solid, 
dependable base of surety writings and 
results. I refer to court, license, permit, 
and the multitude of miscellaneous bonds 
which produce millions of dollars of pre- 
miums for the sureties year after year 
with a satisfactory underwriting result. 

Keeping Their Ears to the Ground 


Underwriters of these bonds, which 
may be affected by general economic 
conditions, are keeping their ears to 
the ground and their eyes on reports of 
conditions in various industries and on 
the forecasts of things to come. Present 
favorable loss experience is likely to con- 


By F. Warren Butt 


‘Trends to Watch in Contract Bond Underwriting 


President and Contract Bond Manager 


American Surety Company 


tinue only as long as underwriting prac- 
tices are such as to safeguard against 
possible adverse changes, both long and 
short range, in the economy as a whole 
or in its various parts. 

Contract Bond Premium Volume 

Soared in 1953 

The same holds true in respect to the 
underwriting of any credit risk. The con- 
struction industry is one of the most 
important segments of our national econ- 
omy and, therefore, is most sensitive to 
the forces affecting the over-all econ- 
omy. It follows, therefore, that construc- 
tion contract bonds, being at once the 
most productive and the most volatile of 
all the surety lines, immediately manifest 
in the underwriting results of this classi- 


fication any change in the general eco- 
nomic picture. 

All signs point to the fact that the 
construction industry during 1953 will 
complete the largest volume of work in 
its history, and surety companies will 
have written their largest premium vol- 
ume from that source. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this, however, because much 
of the contract premium volume in the 
past several years has come from 
U. S. Government construction programs 
which have involved many billions of 
dollars, but which during the past year 
have been cut back quite drastically. 
This may appear paradoxical in view of 
the volume of work performed in 1953. 
However, the slack has been taken up 











F. Warren Bull’s Forty Year Career 


The author of this article started his 40th year with the American Surety on 
October 5, 1953, and through the years he has built up a reputation as a keen un- 


derwriter and an able department head. 
bond manager since January 1, 1949. 
Mr. Bull’s entire surety bond 


starting in 1913 in the reinsurance accounting department. 
the treasurer’s office but World War I interrupted his career. 


He has been vice president and contract 


career has been spent with American Surety, 


He was transferred to 
As a top sergeant in 


the old Fighting 69th Regiment (165th Infantry in the Rainbow Division) Mr. Bull 


Saw two years of overseas service. 


Rejoining American Surety in 1919 he was a 


traveling auditor for three years and then gained some production department ex- 


perience. 
ever since. 


In 1925 he went into the contract departmennt where he has prospered 


A member of Surety Association’s contract bond advisory committee, Mr. Bull 


is highly regarded by his contemporaries. 


Martin W. Lewis, general manager of the 


association, who has known him for most of his 40 years in the business, points to 
Warren Bull as “a sound exponent of the cause of corporate suretyship, keen under- 
writer, and generous participant in discussions where the practice of give and take 


are paramount.” In Mr. Lewis’ opinion “he means much to the industry, 


to the 


producer and to the company which he so capably represents.” 
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F. WARREN BULL 


by an increase in commercial and indus- 
trial building which had been held in 
abeyance because of lack of materials 
which became available to such projects 
through the curtailment of Government 
construction. Because much of the pri- 
vate work is without bond, premiums 
may not have kept pace with the con- 
struction volume. 

There have been losses, considerable i in 
number, and many of them running into 
high figures, which in retrospect the un- 
happy underwriter may find it difficult 
to reconcile with sound underwriting 
judgment. But the awarding officials and 
the taxpayer may well give thanks for 
the prudence that required the bond and 
the strength and integrity of the sure- 
ties that required the bond and the 
strength and integrity of the sureties 
that so readily met their obligations. 

1954 Outlook for Volume Good 

Predictions as to what may be ex- 
pected in 1954 vary somewhat, but the 
general consensus seems to be that next 
year holds promise of a very good vol- 
ume substantially up to that of 1953. The 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
expressing confidence in the general 
health of the economy, predict that con- 
struction outlays next year will total 
$34 billion, which is only slightly less 
than the expenditures in 1953. This fore- 
cast apparently is predicated on the idea 
that there will be no important change 
in the international situation and that the 
high levels of employmennt and income 
will be maintained. 

The Engineering News-Record re- 
ports: “Right now, dollar volume of con- 
struction is at an all-time high. But the 
number of contractors bidding for jobs 
is also at a peak. There’s been a dollar 
increase of 38% in construction volume 
since 1949, but a good part of this is 
due to rising costs. In terms of physical 
volume (actual steel, concrete, lumber 
put in place) today’s level is probably not 
more than 10% above 1949. Contractors 
now expect construction to remain at a 
high level for at least the next 15 
months. The figures show that a peak 
came in the first few months of this 
year, when the value of contracts being 
let was running 50% above last year. 

“Now the new contracts are dropping 
off. Last month they were about 7% be- 
low last year and will likely continue to 
taper off. But there’s a tremendous 
backlog of work already in the blueprint 
stage to keep things humming at least 
until the end of 1954. Conservative fig- 
ures indicate the backlog at $72.4 billion. 
In the past only about half of the work 
contracted had been listed previously in 
the ENR backlog.” 

While it is true that Federal work 
definitely appears to be headed for a 
sizable drop, many other kinds of public 
work are going to go full steam ahead. 
For example, there is at least $1 billion 
of toll road construction that is expected 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Accident & Health Continues To Forge Ahead 


1953 Net Premium Volume Will Approach $214 Billion; Satisfactory Underwriting Results 


Expected; Keen Competition And Experimentation Important Factors In Industry’s 


s Rapid 


Growth; Amazing Increase This Year In Credit A. & H. Insurance In Force. 


The year 1953 has been an exciting year 
in accident and health insurance. Because 
we are still so close to most of the year’s 
developments it is difficult to assess and 
evaluate them properly. Only the pas- 
sage of time will permit such emulation. 
It is certain, however, that this line has 
continued to be the “hottest” of them all 
during the 12 months now drawing to a 
close. 

The rapid growth of accident and 
health insurance during the past decade 
is a modern insurance phenomenon. By 
any standard, accident and health insur- 
ance is a relatively new type of coverage. 
At the turn of the century only 47 com- 
panies were active in the business with 
some 463,000 policies in force. Today, 
more than 600 insurers provide accident, 
health, hospital, and medical expense in- 
surance to approximately 53,000,000. in- 
sureds. 


Tremendous Growth in Single Decade 


In 1943, the net accident and health 
premiums written totaled $433,000,000. 
In 1953 it is estimated that they will 
approach $2,250,000,000, a growth of more 
than five times in a single decade. Be- 
sides the writings of insurance compa- 
nies, hospital and medical associations 
collect premiums in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. Preliminary indications are 
that 1953 will be another year of satis- 
factory underwriting results with loss 
and expense ratios not far from 1952 
levels. 

This tremendous expansion in such a 
short time is not the result of any one 
or two causes but is the product of many 
factors all working toward the same 
end. Underlying all is a security con- 
sciousness on the part of the entire 
public—a security consciousness which 
has its roots in the economic disturb- 
ances of the 30’s. Another important in- 
fluence in the continuing growth of acci- 
dent and health insurance has been keen 
competition among many and diverse 
insurers. This competition, by offering 
the insuring public a wide range of plans, 
benefits, and costs has created a public 
awareness of what accident and health 
insurance is and can do. Stemming from 
this is an almost universal acceptance 
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of personal insurance as the one best 
way by which the individual and family 
can achieve a measure of sound security. 


Experimentation with New Coverages 


Competition among insurers has had 
another facet. It has engendered con- 
tinued experimentation with new and 
better kinds of coverage which have 
opened markets for accident and health 
insurance. The growth of this line has 
been furthered by the recognition of 
doctors, hospital administrators, employ- 
ers, labor leaders, and social workers, of 
the importance of prepayment in a 
changing medical economy. 

The rising costs of health care coupled 
with tax attrition of individual incomes 
have deprived most people of their abil- 
ity to pay for health care out of capital 
or income at the time when the service 
is rendered. Hospitals and doctors recog- 
nize the insurance approach as the best 
means of financing most health care 
costs. Accordingly, they have been ef- 
fective, respected and vigorous advocates 
of insurance plans. 


Many New Companies Writing A. & H. 


The growth of accident and health in- 
surance during the past decade has been 
further stimulated by the entry of many 
new companies into the business and by 
the revitalization of accident and health 
insurance activity in companies that for- 
merly considered it an accommodation 
line. Many reasons have been cited for 
this quickened interest in disability in- 
surance. An impelling motive for many 
insurers that have recently entered the 
field has been a desire to help provide 
a needed public service. Underwriters 
sensed that the demand for protection 
against disability costs was mounting and 
that it would require substantially the 
entire insurance facilities of the country 
to satisfy the demand. It has _ been 
recognized that unless private industry 
provides these facilities, government 
would do so. Many insurers have under- 
taken to write accident and health in- 
surance to provide their agency organi- 
zations with additional opportunities for 
sales. With accident and health insur- 
ance so much in the limelight, no active 











Career of Edwin J. Faulkner 


Edwin J. Faulkner, author of the A 


& H. review and outlook article on this 


page, is one of the country’s outstanding educators in life and accident and health 
circles. A keen student of the business, he is the author of a standard text book, 


“Accident and Health Insurance” 


which was published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


He is a past president of the Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, the 
Insurance Federation of Nebraska, and is a member of the insurance committee, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. During World War II Mr. F ageing serv ed 


as a lieutenant colonel in the U. S. Army 


ber, 1945. 


Air Force from May, 1942 to Novem- 


Mr. Faulkner completed 15 years as president of the three Woodmen companies 
of Lincoln, Neb., on August 30. They are the Woodmen Accident, Woodmen Central 


Life and Woodmen Central Assurance Co. 
1931, has been spent with these companies. 
assistant 


served successively as treasurer, 


His entire insurance career, starting in 
Starting as a claim auditor, he then 
to the president, and vice president. 


Under his leadership the Woodmen companies have made substantial progress. 


In preparation for his insurance 


career Mr. 


Faulkner took graduate work at 


the Wharton School of University of Pennsylvania—following his graduation from 
University of Nebraska with Liberal Arts degree. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


agent in either life or casualty fields 
could fail to have many opportunities to 
augment his earnings through this line. 

The addition of accident and health in- 
surance to the service offered by life 
insurers better enables field underwriters 
to program their client’s entire personal 
insurance program to protect against all 
of the hazards that threaten the human 
life value—premature death, old age, and 
disability. In a similar way casualty un- 
derwriters have been able to program 
accident and health insurance with their 
clients’ other coverage. Some insurers 
have come into the business seeking to 
achieve a better over-all underwriting 
result through a diversification of risk 
among lines of coverage and a stabili- 
zation of operations through an expan- 
sion of premium income. 

Last and by no means least, most in- 
surers expect to earn a reasonable profit 
from their accident and health opera- 
tions. 

Major Medical Expense 


The history of accident and health in- 
surance is replete with evidence that im- 
provement of cover age results from con- 
tinuing experimentation stimulated by 
free and keen competition. In the past 
year there have been impressive exam- 
ples of the fruits of such experimenta- 
tion. An outstanding development that 
promises much has been the introduction 
of major medical expense insurance. Ex- 
periments with this coverage have been 
carried on for more than five years. 
W ith the mz irketing during 1953 of vari- 
ous plans of major medical expense in- 
surance by a number of the outstanding 
insurers, the development of this new 
form seems well launched. Major medi- 
cal expense insurance, by eliminating 
trivial, expected health care costs while 
providing substantial protection against 
the heavy burdens of prolonged or ex- 
pensive illness, is an example of insur- 
ance in action at its best. With the co- 
operation of the doctors and hospitals, 
this form of insurance seems destined 
to flourish. 


Credit A. & H. Gains Wider Acceptance 


This year has also witnessed an amaz- 
ing increase in the amount of credit ac- 
cident and health insurance in force. 
While not new, credit accident and 
health insurance has gained a wider ac- 
ceptance in the past year than ever be- 
fore. It is now written to protect bor- 
rowers against inability because of dis- 
ability to repay small loans, installment 
payments on automobiles and household 
furnishings, or to meet the monthly 
mortgage payment on the home. In some 
areas credit insurance has been abused 
by the insistence of lenders that their 
borrowers buy the insurance and because 
of high acquisition costs. These occa- 
sional abuses are being overcome by in- 
telligent action on the part of insurers, 
trade associations of lenders, and super- 
visory authority. The fundamental con- 
cept of credit accident and health insur- 
ance is thoroughly sound and its popu- 
larity is attested by the enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance accorded it by most borrowers. 

Increasingly, during 1953 accident and 
health insurance has been put to work 


as key-man insurance to indemnify em- 
ployers against the loss of services of 
— key employes. A wide, continuing 

xperimentation has been carried on in 
the use of accident and health insurance 
to cover special risks. Notable examples 
are various forms of athletic coverage, 
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campers insurance and aviation insur- 
ance. 

Many insurers are also broadening 
their acceptance of substandard risks. 
For years insurance has been available 
to certain categories of impaired risks 
by the application of waivers. Now the 
use of waiting periods and increased 
premiums is gaining acceptance in order 
to issue full coverage. Considerable im- 
petus to exploration of substandard un- 
derwriting was given a few years ago 
by the publication of Roy A. Mac- 
Donald’s “Manual of Substandard Un- 
derwriting,” under the aegis of the 
Health & Accident ndicasiiers Con- 
ference. Mr. MacDonald is director of 
company relations in that organization. 
Insurers are now beginning to adopt this 
rating system as a basis for providing 
coverage to prospects who have been 
heretofore ineligible. 

If unhampered by onerous regulation 
or the imposition of nandend policy 
forms, the accident and health industry 
will continue the intensive development 
of new avenues of service to the insur- 
ing public. 

Continuing Study and Research 





A guarantee of future expansion is 
the continuing study and research in our 
industry, not oniv by the insurers them- 
selves but by their trade associations 
and outside agencies. The Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, the International Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, and 


(Continued on Page 114) 





eeneenink Noted i in 
Misleading Advertising 


BY A. & H. COMMITTE OF NAIC 


Adopts Blue Cross-Blue Shield Report 
at Miami; Keen Interest in Sanger 
Committes's ier 


subject dis- 


The most provoc ative 
accident 


cussed by the Commissioners’ 

and health committee at the Miami 
Beach mid-year meeting December 2 
was the question: “Is Accident and 
Health Insurance Advertising Mislead- 
ing and, if so, What Can Be Done to 
Remedy the Situation?” This was the 
last item on the agenda and, at first, a 
few Commissioners were fearful that 
discussion of it would reach the ears 
Langer’s Judiciary Commit- 
tee in Washington. However, a motion 
that the matter be stricken from the 
agenda was quashed 

The members of the committee gave 
recognition to the fact that certain 
abuses exist with respect to advertising, 
but it is their opinion that this condition 
exists in only a very minor percentage 
of the total accident and health business 
transacted. The same opinion was held 
by industry leaders who joined in the 
discussion including Moses G. Hubbard, 
Commercial Travelers of Utica; Joseph 
F. Follmann, IJr., Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters; John Hanna and C. C. 
Fraizer, Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference 

Improvement in Situation Noted 

Consensus of the NAIC committee 
was that there has been a general im- 
provement in the situation over the past 
few years as a result of activities of 
individual Commissioners, the NAIC, as 
well as a recognition of the misleading 
advertising problem by the industry. It 
further stated in the committee’s 
report: 

“There is adequate statutory machin- 
ery in almost all of the states (uniform 
service of process act), and we recom- 
mend that the individual commissioners 
be alerted to enforce these laws more 
aggressively. We urge the members of 
the industry to assist by expanding 
their self-policing program. 

“In carrying out this program it is the 
opinion of the Committee that there is 
every reason to anticipate steady prog- 
ress toward a solution of this problem 
by State regulatory officials.” 

Severai of the Commissioners made 
the point that they have been success- 
ful in persuading newspapers and pe- 
riodicals in their respective states not 
to accept advertising from non-admit- 
ted companies. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield Report Adopted 

The A. & H. 
tion in adopting the 
Shield subcommittee’s report, signed by 
Commissioners Artemas C. Leslie 
chairman (Pa.); Thomas R. Pansing 
(Neb.), and Robert E. Barrett (IIL). 

& H. industry people present were 
interested in the subcommittee’s  en- 
dorsement of the principle of a reserve 
for deferred maternity benefits wher- 
ever contractual liability exists. They 
pointed out that there is no contractual 
liability for deferred maternity benefits 
in Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 

The question of whether there should 
be terminal maternity liability was de- 
ferred until a report is received from 
Jay C. Ketchum, executive vice presi- 
dent, Michigan Medical Service. This 
question arises when there has been a 
change of carrier. If it be not spelled 
out in the contract, is the old carrier to 
set up a reserve for obstetrical benefits 
on the theory that it remains liability 
for such benefits “because its contract 
was in effect on the conception date 
despite its subsequent cancellation ?” 
Mr. Ketchum will submit typical for- 
mulae for guidance in the method of 
computing maternity reserve which, it 
is hoped, will clear up the present con- 
fusion. 

In considering the question “Should 
There Be a Rule Establishing Liability 


of Senator 


was 


committee also took ac- 
Blue Cross-Blue 
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Uniform Rate Making 


(Continued from Page 93) 


tional Association of Independent In- 
surers stated that his organization has 
not and does not now oppose uniform 
accounting, but does ask that mandatory 
use be deferred for at least one year. 
Lemmon said that the contemplated pro- 
posal can only lead to a straight-jacket 
eliminating freedom to make rates. 
C. F. J. Harrington, former Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts and now execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents took the 
floor to express his opposition to the 
committee proposal saying “there is am- 
ple room for further exploration of the 
subject.” He added “we fear the foot-in- 
the-door policy” and hoped no precipi- 
tate action would be taken by NAIC. 

Also speaking in opposition were J. 
R. Berry, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; Jules 
Simoneaux, president of the American 
Association of Managing General Agents, 
and Oliver Blase, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers. 
Mr. Blase, in registering the objections 
of his group emphasized that there was 
fear the adoption of the committee re- 
port would eventually affect the right to 
effect private contracts. 





on Maternity and Chronic Conditions 
When One Carrier of Group Coverage 
Is Succeeded by Another,” industry 
representatives including Attorney John 
F. McAlevey of Bureau of A. & H. Un- 
derwriters and Actuary Albert Pike, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
urged that there should be such a uni- 
form rule applied to all types of carri- 
ers in the case of maternity. ae 

Tt was finally decided by the A. & H. 
committee that this question be left to 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield subcommit- 
tee to decide. The report brought out 
that “there are two diametrically oppo- 
site views concerning the proposed rule. 
Some of the companies suggested that 
the original company carry on with the 
policy, while other industry representa- 
tives thought that the succeeding car- 
rier should take the burden. The former 
views seemed to be more prevalent.” 

Also discussed was the subject, “re- 
quiring companies to make explanation 
in terms that can be understood by as- 
sured when denial of claim is made.” 
The committee did not deem it advis- 
able to take any action in the matter. 

Luke J. Kavanaugh. Colorado Com- 
missioner, chairman of the committee, 
signed the report. John R. Maloney, 
California Commissioner, is vice chair- 
man. 

Uppermost of interest at the Decem- 
ber 1 session of the unauthorized insur- 
ance committee, chairmanned by Com- 
missioner Warren N. Gaffney. New 
Jersey, was the subject of the Sanger 
committee’s inquiry into practices in 
connection with the sale of A. & H.. 
hospitalization, medical protection and 
life insurance through the United States 
mails. This inquiry was conduced last 
week bv the U. S. Senate Commitee on 
the Judiciary but further hearings have 
been deferred. 

Moses G. Hubbard, representing In- 
ternational Federation of Commercial 
Travelers, and C. C. Fraizer, conference 
general counsel. discussed at length a 
memorandum received from Senator 
William Langer, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee on judiciary. 

A resolution was passed recommend- 
ing that a special committee of the 
NAIC be appointed to canvass and as- 
certain the views of all Commissioners 
on the contents and implications of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee’s memoran- 
dum and then to go to Washington and 
testify before said Committee if such 
testimony is requested. It was also rec- 
ommended that all Commissionersw ho 
have heretofore written to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the subject in 
question send copies of their letters to 


COMP. POLICY REVISED 


. F. Richardson Advises NAIC That It 
Has Been Approved by 32 States; Small 
Risk Economies in Progress 

H. F. Richardson, general manager, 
National Council on Compensation, re- 
ported to the NAIC subcommittee on 
workmen’s compensation small policy 
economies at Miami Beach last week 
on (1) revision of the compensation pol- 
icy contract, and (2) simplification of 
procedures. 

To date 32 states have approved the 
new policy, he reported, and although 
12 states and territories have not vet 
acted, “we are hoping that sufficient 
added approvals will be received shortly 
so that the new contract can be intro- 
duced on a_ substantially countrywide 
basis bv July 1, 1954 

The Commissioners were told by Mr 
Richardson that “the new form. will 
simplify and clarify the contract; that 
it will provide employers with a some- 
what more complete coverage as re- 
snects his liability to his employes; and 
that it will simplify the writing of poli- 
cies on the part of the companies and 
policy writing representatives by elimi- 
naitng the necessity for most of the en- 
dorsements required under the present 
policy.” 

As to simplification of procedures Mr. 
Richardson advised: “As previously re- 
norted to your subcommittee, the estab- 
lishment of a svecial procedure for the 
writing of small workmen’s compensa- 
tion involves the coordination of many 
factors connected with the underwrit- 
ing, statistics, ratemaking. production, 
selling, etc. The various facets to the 
problem have been given much consid- 
eration bv National Council commit- 
tees. During the last few months the 
staff of the council has presented to 
our small risk committee a comprehen- 
sive suggested program that we believe 
will really simplify and reduce the cost 
of handling this class of business. 4 


Hugh L. | Tollack, “NAIC assistant sec- 
retary, so that he may make the same 
available just as soon as possible to any 
special committee that may be ap- 
pointed. 

It was further recommended that the 
Commissioners of the several states act 
through the NAIC in this matter and 
more particularly the special commit- 
tee if one is appointed rather than 
separately and independently. Further- 
more, if such a speciah committee is 
appointed it should report back to the 
unauthorized insurance committee when 
its tasks are accomplished. 

The report said in closing: 

“The Chairman reported that the ex- 
ecutive committee had referred to this 
committee for consideration a proposal 
made by Donald F. Dickey that a com- 
prehensive study be made of undesir- 
able practices of unauthorized insurors. 
Commissioner Dickey addressed him- 
self to this subject, and John A. Die- 
mand, president, Insurance Company of 
North America, also discussed this gen- 
eral subject. 

“A resolution was adopted to the ef- 
fect that this Committee would make a 
comprehensive canvass of the Commis- 
sioners of all of the states to ascertain 
the over-all situation on this problem 
with a view of developing a plan that 
would reveal the following: 

(a) steps necessary to eliminate the 
found to be undesirable. 

(b) what is any amendments to existing “sur- 
plus line’ laws are necessary to prevent existing 


practices 


abuses. 

(c) what steps are necessary to enable author- 
ized insurors to satisfy the 
ments of the public, which requirements it is 
unauthorized insurers that they 


insurance require- 


now claimed by 
only can satisfy. 

(d) what other action is necessary to protect 
the public interest and to eliminate the preju- 
dicial position in which authorized insurers are 
now placed. 

(e) what statutory provsions exist in each of 
the states on the subject. 

(f) what proposed new 
offered. 

(g) any other general recommendations that 
may be thought to be helpful. 


legislation is being 


To Continue Study of 
Insure the Driver Plan 


HEAR REPORT OF N. H. DEPUTY 


Simon M. Sheldon Replies to Objections 
of Joint Industry Committee; Hammel, 
Dickey and Sheehan on Subcommittee 


The casualty and surety committee of 
the NAIC, at the mid-year meeting of 
Insurance Commissioners in iami 
Beach, heard a report of its subcommit- 
tee on automobile rates by driver classi- 
fication. The subcommittee recom- 
mended further study of the “insure 
the driver” plan and asked that one or 
more additional members be appointed 
to the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations 
were based on a report filed with it by 
Simon M. Sheldon, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire, answering 
objections to the “insure the driver” 
plan filed with the subcommittee last 
June by the special joint industry com- 
mittee. 

Report of Deputy Sheldon 

In his report, Mr. Sheldon objected 
to the statement of the industry com- 
mittee that the existing basis of afford- 
ing standard automobile liability insur- 
ance meets the neéd of the insuring 
public. He pointed out that the many 
changes in the method of providing 
coverage during the past several years 
indicates dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent system and that the additional 
classifications that have been estab- 
lished in most states tend to bring 
these classification plans nearer to the 
theory of rating the individual operator. 

Mr. Sheldon said that the industry 
committee, as indicating in its report, 
seems to base its objections to coverage 
on a misunderstanding of what is to 
be primary and what is to be excess 
insurance and that when this is cleared 
up there should be no more confusion 
than exists at present under the differ- 
ent forms of coverage issued. He also 
argued that the fact that rates would 
have to be based on judgment in the 
beginning and that the _legisaltion 
would have to be adopted on a country- 
wide basis to assure success were not 
insurmountable objections and _ have 
been accomplished in various other 
types of insurance legislation. 

Statistics, he said, would present no 
more of a problem than the statistics 
on the multiple classification plans now 
in effect and that “the procedure used 
in issuing the driver type of coverage 
could be simplified so that Jess time 
would be consumed by the agent in is- 
suing the policy and the necessity of 
securing information concerning the ve- 
hicle and the filing of certificates for 
additional insureds and change of vehicle 
would be eliminated. 

Would Reduce Assigned Risk Writings 

“The adoption of a plan to insure the 
individual,” he continued, “would enable 
the underwriter to evlauate the hazard 
of the risk at a premium commensurate 
with the hazard assumed and thus the 
number of risks which would have to 
seek coverage under the assigned risk 
plan would be materially reduced.” 

Subsequent to adjournment of the 
subcommittee meeting, Mr. Day, 
a member of the special joint industry, 
asked the subcommittee for an oppor- 
tunity for the members of his commit- 
tee to study Mr. Sheldon’s statement 
and to prepare for filing with this sub- 
committee at the June, 1954 meeting of 
the NAIC a reply ‘thereto. Mr. Day has 
also agreed to furnish this subcommit- 
tee at the same time certain statistics 
which may be of value in the study of 
this subject. 

The casualty and surety committee 
added to the subcommittee Paul A. 
Hammel, Nevada, Donald F. Dickey, 
Oklahoma, and Cyril C. Sheehan, Min- 
nesota, who will give continued con- 
sideration to this subject. The chairman 
was empowered to appoint an industry 
committee to work with the subcom- 
mittee. 
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1953 Expected To Show Over-all Profit 


Page 97 


Casualty Companies Encouraged Over Improved Auto Liability Experience For Year; 


Concerned Over Competitive Factors; Production Seen Leveling Off In 1954; 


The prospects of an over- -all under- 
writing profit for the year and indica- 
tions that the inflationary spiral has 
almost run its course are among the 
most encouraging aspects of the casualty 
and surety picture as 1953 draws to a 
close. Of particular interest is that a 
number of companies—some of the larg- 
est included—will show a big improve- 
ment on their automobile B.I. and P.D. 
combined for the year. However, this 
improvement is due more to better rate 
levels than it is to better claim experi- 
ence. In other words, the increased au- 
tomobile rates are now producing earned 
premiums more nearly adequate to the 
level of claim costs. 

The anniversary of the biggest pre- 
mium boost due to the rate increases 
has just occurred and from this point 
on automobile production will show a 
leveling off 

While company executives are heart- 
ened by the over-all improvement this 
year which will be reflected in the 
year-end result, they see plenty of prob- 
lems ahead, chief of which is the com- 
petitive situation in writing automobile 
insurance. It’s predicted that good busi- 
ness will be more difficult to get because 
of the inroads, already noted, of the 
direct writers and specialty companies. 

“Squeeze” on National Bureau Cos. 

From the standpoint of the National 
3ureau companies, a_ top executive sees 
the growing possibility of a “squeeze” 
insofar as auto liability is concerned. He 
expresses concern because the compa- 
nies do not have the full cooperation 
of the agents in putting into effect meas- 
ures to meet public demand for reduc- 
tion in premium costs. Such reduction, 
he says, would necessarily involve some 
reduction in the expense of merchandis- 
ing the business. further point made 

—and it offers some assurance—that in 
spite of price competition a large part 
of the private passenger automobile 
business in the country will be retained 
by the agents. Here’s the reasoning on 
this point: 

Every established agency has a num- 
ber of customers who look to it for 
quality protection without questioning 
the cost. Up to now few established 
agents have lost enough business to di- 
rect writers to make them willing to 
forego their present profit margin on 
business they expect to continue indefi- 
nitely. This is on the chance that a 
new approach might enable them to 
write enough new business to make up 
the deficit. So, temporarily at least, es- 
tablished agencies may be able to have 
their cake and eat it too, by taking 
on representation of specialty companies 
to offer to price-conscious customers. 

Perhaps this “two price’ method of 
retaining customers may work for agents 
who will be up against increased com- 
petition in the months ahead. While it 
has already been adopted by two inde- 
pendent company groups—Pacific Em- 
ployers and General of America, Seattle 
—it is not felt to be feasible for the 
industry as a whole. 

Producers Expect Tight Market Relief 

With the improvement in underwriting 
assured, signifying that the corner has 





Leaders Express Views On Trends And Outlook 


By Wat tace L. Capp 


been turned and that red figures are 
changing to black, many agents and 
brokers who have had “tough sledding” 
in the past few years of selective un- 
derwriting, now look forward to some 
relief in the tight market situation. They 
naturally expect a more receptive com- 
pany attitude, and they can’t under- 
stand why it is so slow in materializ- 
ing in the Greater New York area. The 
home office view of the situation is 
that little improvement in automobile 
experience has been evidenced this year 
in metropolitan New York; hence the 
companies are proceeding cautiously in 
opening up in that conjested area. 

Opposition Voiced to Commission Cuts 

A year ago the need for reduction in 
automobile commissions was the subject 
of kid glove handling. Now, however, it 
is getting to be more and more a topic 
of conversation both privately and at 
agency meetings. At recent conferences 
in New York with the bureau company 
men, the spokesmen of the three na- 
tional producer groups put on the record 
that they cannot consider, nor do they 
deem necessary, a reduction in the ac- 
quisition costs for automobile business 
which would result in reduced commis- 
sion. The producers claimed on advice 
of counsel that such would be a viola- 
tion of the Federal anti-trust law. Rather 
than commission cuts, they submitted to 
the bureau people a program for econ- 
omies in operation which is now receiv- 
ing study. 

In the meantime, rumors are heard 
every so often, that agents in the face 
of severe competition with the Allstate 
or State Farm Mutual have been agree- 
able to taking a lower commission so as 
to hold onto their good accounts. This 
is under the heading of private negotia- 
tion on an agency-home office relation- 
ship, and the agent who would agree to 
a lower commission on one class of busi- 
ness probably would not be willing to 
vote affirmatively for such a reduction 
to apply to all agents across the country. 
Compulsory Auto Law Threat in N. Y. 

Probably the most disturbing element 
in the automobile picture is the contin- 
ued agitation in New York State for a 
compulsory automobile law. It looks like 
a bitter fight to the last ditch with the 
member companies of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies taking 
a firm stand against passage of such 
legislation, and Superintendent of In- 
surance Alfred J. Bohlinger equally de- 
termined that, in the public interest, 
the law must go into effect next year. 
The battle lines are thus drawn, and no 
one knows yet what the final answer will 
be. Agents and brokers will help the 
companies in this fight as they so ener- 
getically did in bringing about defeat of 
the measure at the 1953 sesion in Al- 
bany. 

As an alternative to compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, the drafting commit- 
tee of the Industry Committee on Motor 
Vehicle Accidents produced a voluntary 
automobile insurance plan last Fall which 
has already been endorsed by the prin- 
cipal company trade associations and the 
producer groups, both national and local. 
Support of this plan has gathered mo- 
mentum in the past several weeks. While 


it is no panacea it definitely offers a 
means of extending the automobile lia- 
bility policy to provide protection against 
uninsured and financially irresponsible 
motorists. 

Briefly, this plan would enable an in- 
sured and his household to buy at a 
nominal sum voluntary insurance to 
cover loss from inability to collect valid 
personal injury and property damage 
claims against uninsured motorists, sub- 
ject to $300 deductible. It would be 
optional with the companies as_ to 
whether they wished to write the new 
coverage, and optional with the driving 
public as to whether they wished to buy 
it. Thus, the proposed plan avoids the 
mandatory features of compulsory insur- 
ance laws and unsatisfied judgment fund 
laws. 


Bureau’s New Classification Plan 


The National Bureau’s new classifica- 
tion plan figured, pro and con, in our 
conversations with company executives 
over the past several weeks. Generally 
the feeling was expressed that while it 
is a product of considerable study, its 
real effectiveness has yet to be tested. 
Encouragingly the national producer 
groups have officially agreed to go along 
with the companies in giving it a fair 
trial, but there has been outspoken criti- 
cism of some of the plan’s features, par- 
ticularly from the administrative stand- 
point. 

It’s well known that this plan was 
devised to meet the competition of spe- 
cialty companies and the direct writers. 
The fact that it will produce a lower 
rate for so-called select private pas- 
senger risks will bring the bureau com- 
panies more in line competitively. In 
this connection, the vice president of 
a large Hartford company told the 
writer: 

“We fear that many of the critics of 
the plan overlook the fact that some 
of its features are those which are being 
successfully used by some of the speci- 
alty companies. As someone has said: 
‘The agents know that something must 
be done, but many of them are unwilling 
to contribute anything toward that 
something.’ 

“There will be no doubt considerable 
bother and extra expense in getting this 
plan in good operating order but we feel 
that this is a temporary situation, and 
that satisfactory ways will be worked 
out for handling the business. Frankly, 
there has been a lot of unnecessary 
‘griping’ on this point. The agents well 
know that the companies have been 
losing their shirts on automobile busi- 
ness, and they should be willing to give 
their full support and cooperation to 
the new classification plan . . .” 

Sharing this opinion, another Hartford 
executive is convinced that the new plan 
will materially improve the positioh of 
the the bureau companies and afford 
them a much better opportunity to write 
increased volumes of automobile busi- 
ness at a profit. 


Says Plan Falls Far Short 


In contrast the view was expressed 
by another New England official that the 
classification plan falls far short of pro- 
viding a solution of the automobile com- 


petitive situation. “The complications 
introduced are most difficult to admin- 
ister, and companies and agents trying 
to handle the plan conscientiously will 
probably be left with the least desirable 
risks. There is need to simplify and 
streamline underwriting and det: ui] rather 
than to make it more complex.” 

This executive brought out that many 
agents felt at first that the direct writers 
were not really disturbing their good, 
run-of-the-mill business, but picked up 
mostly the class that had become insured 
for the first time with the financial re- 
sponsibility laws. “Now the tune has 
changed, and their voices will become 
louder as they begin to lose their good 
fire business. In the meantime, agents’ 
associations pass resolutions against any 
ap gy de in commissions or streamlining 
of the business. Why shouldn’t caashde 
oration be given to collection of the pre- 
mium on the barrel-head, renewal certi- 
ficates, continuance of policies by pay- 
ment of renewal premium and direct bill- 
ing to cut down middleman and dupiicate 
expense ? 

“It seems to me that the companies 
must streamline and reduce their ex- 
penses, and there can be no justification 
for our continuing to pay high commis- 
sions. The agents as well as the compa- 
nies have really been unrealistic about 
this situation, and the public is finally 
going to demand that more of the pre- 
mium dollar be returned to them.” 

Another comment on_ the need for 
economies was received from a forward- 
looking New York president who says in 
support of a six months’ policy : 

“One of the major economies wh 
could be effected with respect to pri 
vate passenger automobile business is 
the issuance of a continuous policy, 
automatically renewable at six-month 
intervals. There would be a considerable 
saving in the printing of policies and a 
tremendous phate in the handling of 
renewals in the insurance company’s of- 
fice. Automatic renewal at six-month 
intervals would give the insured a better 
break in paying the premium sh Some 
savings could be effected by paying eve: 
six months rather than the three-inst tall- 
ment plan currently in use. A major 
benefit of the six-month term would 
be a reduction in the financial penalty of 
prepaid expenses in the unearned pre- 
mium reserve. The continuous policy, 
although resulting in considerable sav- 
ings and ultimately reduced premiums, 
would probably not be popular with 
brokers.” 

Casualty Premium Volume Will 
Level Off 





As to the general outlook for produc- 
tion, here’s the picture: Up to this year 
making a production increase has been 
no problem. In fact, some casualty car- 
riers have purposely held volume down 
or tried to freeze it at a certain point 
because of the then unprofitable state of 
the automobile and general liability mar- 
ket. Now. with the unmistakable signs 
on the horizon that competition is 
keener and business is harder to get, the 
stock companies are getting ready to 
intensify their production efforts. 

Viewing the 9-month results of some 
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Banker Appraises Insurance Scene 


In Addition To Coverages Needed For Their Direct Protection Banks 
Have Vital Interest In Many Kinds Of Insurance 


Second Vice President, Chase National Bank, 


Several weeks ago The Eastern Under- 


writer asked me to express my opinion 
with respect to outstanding occurrences 
during the year 1953 in the insurance 


field with particular emphasis on casu- 


underwriting develop- 
Frankly, I do not be- 


able to 


alty and surety 
ments and trends 
that | 


abreast of the 


lieve have been keep 


many interesting events 


of the past year, but on reconsideration 


that the 
the 


it struck me request for ob- 


casualty and surety 
picture might be a reflection of the 
rather widely held belief that bank in- 
surance buyers are primarily interested 
in bankers blanket bonds, premises lia- 
bility and fire insurance in connection 
with real property mortgage loans. 

It is entirely understandable why such 


servations on 


a belief is held, but in the case of me- 
dium and large-size commercial banks it 
is far from true. It seemed to me, there 
fore, that The Eastern Underwriter’s 


invitation might afford an opportunity to 

zive an outline of some of the banking 
activities which bring the bank insurance 
manager into contact with virtually every 
tvpe of insurance written. In reviewing 
that subject I will attempt to make some 
general observations of the 1953 insur- 
ance scene as it appears in the closing 
davs of the year. 


Bank an Artery for Flow of Credit 


function of a bank is to act as 
for the flow of credit in our 

system. The deposits of 
money which are entrusted to banks are 
accumulated so that in the aggregate 
they may be put to use in such a way as 
to do the most for our economy 
and in turn for our depositors and those 
who have invested their resources in our 
capital. Very often the public overlooks 
the fact that the judicious extension of 
credit by the banking industry creates 
the growth of property which is so 
necessary for the continual expansion of 
our economy. Insurance and the owner- 
ship of property by the individual seem 
hand in hand. Those countries 
where the individual owns property of 
little or no value, or has only a remote 
likelihood of acquiring any, are not 
ducive to the expansion of the principles 
of insurance. 

In the system under which we operate 
the banks are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of guarding their depositors’ 
assets against many of the vagaries of 
our economic system. It is our duty, as 
it should be, to judge the merits of the 
new or expanding venture against the 
backdrop of current and foreseeable eco- 
nomic conditions before we risk the de- 
posits and capital entrusted to our care 
However, we cannot gaze into a crystal 
ball to determine what fortuitous occur- 
rences will destroy the best laid plans 
in the course of a few minutes. 


The 
an artery 
capitalistic 


good 


to go 


con- 


The danger of such losses and the 
remedy was recognized as far back as 
recorded history. Probably the best 


known system of crude insurance in an- 


cient times was that developed in what 
we now know as General Average. As 
civilization progressed man _ recognized 
that certain perils were inescapable and 
the only remedy was the sharing of the 


Required By Borrowers 


By THomas F. GLavey 


loss among many, rather than risk the 
economic disruption that followed if the 
loss fell ruinously on one venture. 


Insurance Protection Must Not Be Left 
to Chance 


Consciously or subconsciously banks 
have been aware that in extending credit 
they faced the possibility of loss as a 
result of a fortuitous happening. How- 
ever, due to the elementary aspects of 
the hazards up to relatively recent times 
banks for the most part relied on the 
common sense of the borrower and the 
aggressiveness of his insurance agent for 
his protection. In more recent years 
banks, as well as other corporations, 
have realized that insurance protection 
is not something that can be left to 
chance. This is particularly true of the 
medium and large-size commercial banks 
whose operations are so extensive that 
they touch upon almost every phase of 
our existence. 

Accordingly, it 


is now usual for banks 


New York 


to centralize, insofar as is possible, the 
control and supervision of insurance so 
as to minimize as much as possible the 
danger of a given insurable hazard going 
unrecognized. Once a bank does cen- 
tralize the supervision of insurance mat- 
ters the need and scope of the work is 
apparent. 

In addition to the insurance which a 
bank must purchase for its direct pro- 
tection there are many kinds of cover- 
ages in which it must take an interest 
even though it has no control over the 
placement or purchase of the contracts. 

Broadly speaking, a bank extends 
credit in one of three ways: 

(1) The loan is secured by a 
against real or personal property. 

(2) The loan is granted without a 
specific pledge of property. 

(3) The loan is protected by a com- 
bination of lien against property and 
reliance on the managerial ability of the 
borrower. 

The destruction of uninsured property 


lien 











Prominence cf Thomas F. Glavey 


One of the best posted insurance buyers in banking circles, 


Thomas F. Glavey 


was educated at St. John’s University and obtained his law degree from that college, 


attending evening 
day. Most of his business « 
approaching his 25th 


anniversa ry year 


‘lasses while employed by the Chase National 

career has been spent with the Chase, 
with 
cashier in 1946, he was advanced in 1951 to second vice president. 


3ank during the 
and he is now 
Named assistant 
For the past 


the organization. 


20 years he has been attached to the bank’s insurance department at 18 Pine Street, 


New York, 


and for 13 years he has been closely 


associated with Kenneth C. Bell, 


now vice president and cashier of the Chase Bank and also secretary of its board 


of directors. 

Mr. 
affiliations as follows: 
Association ; 
ciation; 


Director, New 


Glavey’s prominence as a large buyer of insurance is indicated by his 
York Chapter, 
member, insurance and protective committee, 
chairman, special committee on workmen’s compensation experience rating, 


National Insurance Buyers 
American Bankers Asso- 


New York State Bankers Association, and trustee of the New York State Banker’s 


Disability Benefits Insurance Fund. 


On the educational side Mr. Glavey is on the faculty of the Graduate School 


of Banking, Rutgers University; 
Teachers of Insurance, 


member of the American 
and of. the Insurance Society 


Association of Universitv 


of New York. He has ad- 


dressed a_ number of meetings of banking officials on insurance subjects. 


Mr. Glavey 
of the 
New 


also serves 
Commerce and Industry 


York Bar and of the Delta 


on the special committee on workmen’s compensation 
Association of New York. 
Theta Phi law 


He is a member of the 
fraternity. 
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Insurance to provide income in 
the event of disability is 
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under a secured loan in most cases would 
make it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the borrower to repay the 
bank. Therefore, for that class of loan 
the bank has a vital interest in insur- 
ance protection against those insurable 
hazards over which the bank or its bor- 
rower has little or no control. Such in- 
surance is, of course, placed by the bor- 
rower and very frequently covers prop- 
erty in addition to that in which the 
bank has an interest. 
Bank Loan Transactions 


As an example of the types of cover- 
ages which must be understood, at least 
basically by the bank, let us consider 
some of the property which may be in- 
volved in bank loan transactions. A 
very common type of loan is one secured 
by commodities stored in warehouses, 
elevators and compresses. Some of the 
commodities stored in warehouses must 
be kept under refrigeration, which adds 
another hazard to the security of the 
bank’s collateral. Many’specialized loans 
are made in connection with the fi- 
nancing of equipment such as diesel en- 
gines, airplanes, ocean-going vessels, and 
almost any type of chattel which is 
costly and absolutely necessary to the 
operation of the borrower’s business. In 
these fields the bank should not only 
analyze the insurable hazards but must 
also be aware of the degree to which 
such hazards are insured by other firms 
in the same general business as the bor- 
rower. 

A bank with a large foreign depart- 
ment processes letter of credit transac- 
tions. One of the essential documents in 
such a transaction is the insurance cer- 
tificate. Frequently the question arises 
as to whether the insurance submitted 
by the beneficiary of the credit complies 
with the terms of the credit. The bank 
must have sufficient knowledge of Ocean 
Marine Cargo coverages to make the 
decision as to whether or not the insur- 
ance submitted does comply with the 
credit and thus entitle the beneficiary 
to receive payment. 


Taking Interest in Borrower’s Insurance 


Normally, a bank does not interest it- 
self in the insurance coverage of a bor- 
rower whose loan is on an unsecured 
basis, since such a loan is predicated 
upon the bank’s confidence in the man- 
agement to do all things necessary for 
the protection and development of the 
business. However, in recent years 
banks have been paying more attention 
to the insurance program of such bor- 


rowers. Frequently, a bank is able to 
suggest additional coverages against 
perils which the borrower did _ not 


realize existed with respect to his busi- 


ness. On the other hand, in many cases 
the borrower’s agent or broker has 
recommended certain increases in the 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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At this holiday season we wish to express our sincere appre- 
ciation to loyal friends in the field who have shown their faith in 


this company and its future. 


We look forward to a continuation of this pleasant association 


and hope that all of you will enjoy a happy and prosperous 


New Year. 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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1953 A. @ H. Results of 70 Cos. 
Show Volume Up 18% for 10 Months ° 


Based on the premium volume results for the first ten months of 1953 of about 70 
companies, the expectation is that the A. & H. writing companies will close the year 
with an estimated over-all production increase of about 18%, and with loss ratios on 
both individual and group business either lower or remaining about even with those of 
1952. This ts an encouraging picture for an industry which has shown phenomenal growth 
in the past decade and which may reach the $2% billion mark in aggregate writings this 
year. As to outlook for 1954 a warning note was sounded by a number of executives in 
reporting their experience—that it will be more difficult (because of the changing econ- 
omy) to secure increased production unless a greater sales effort is made. 
are again the Metropolitan Life, Aetna Life, 
Connecticut General and Provident 

pacemakers their 10-month results 


Outstanding among the leaders for 1953 
Travelers, Mutual of Omaha, Continental Casualty, 
Life & Accident in the order named. As the industry's 
and observations, given below, will be studied with keen interest. Significantly, the loss 
rye rience of most of these leaders ts improved over that of 1952. As far as group 
A. & H. is concerned, improvement is credited to continued caution in under writing both 
new af renewal business. 


Hospitalization business still continues to be a headache with evidence of increased 
cautiousness in writing this line and a greater effort to put it on a sounder basis. De- 
ductibles and coinsurance are being considered as in writing a medical expense. 
Generally optimism prevails for continued progress in 1954 with some leveling off in 
the spiraling cost of hospital and medical services. However, the recent Wolverton 
Committee hearings in Washington are regarded as a danger signal that “opponents of 
private plans are on the march again” and the A. & H. industry should not lull itself 
into a false sense of security. 

A company-by-company tabulation of the results up to November 1 as well 
executive comment on the year’s trends and the outlook follow: 


group and individual compared with 
$60,683,293 for the first 10 months of 1952, 
a gain of about 12%. While loss ratios 
remain about even with last year, Con- 
tinental shows considerable improv ement 


Metropolitan Life reached $190,500,000 
by November 1 and expects to pass the 
$200 million mark in aggregate A. & H. 
by the year-end. Of the 


premium volume 


total for 10 months $165,600,000 was in its polio insurance experience this 
group A. & H. business, up 22% over year due to the relatively low incidence 
1952, and $24,900,000 represented indi- of polio in 1953 compared to the three 
vidual writings, up 32%. Individual hos- previous years. 

pital and surgical volume of $6,000,000 R. J. Glasgow, executive assistant vice 
represented an increase of 362%, the president, predicts that all companies 
company having entered this field in will find selling more difficult in 1954 


which means: “We must undertake more 
intensive training of our agents and 
brokers and must use all of our ingenuity 


June, 1952. On its group & H. busi- 
ness the ratio for 10 months was 
82.0% compared with 82.9% in the 1952 
period on a claims incurred to premiums 


loss 


and resourcefulness to devise new sales 
methods; expenses must also be scru- 
tinized very closely.” 


Connecticut General reached the $50,- 
rey mark by November 1, an increase 
32.3%, pointing to a “very satisfying 
high level of activity in 1953.” Group 
A. & S. premiums amounted to $47,200,- 
000 for the 10 months, a gain of 34.1%, 
while commercial volume stood at about 
$3,300,000 for this period, up 10.6%. Loss 
ratios in both lines are somewhat lower 
than last year. Henry R. Roberts, secre- 
tary of the accident department, notes 
that improvement in group loss experi- 
ence “may be due in part to our con- 
tinued caution in underwriting both new 
and renewal business as well as con- 
tinued use of the increased initial rate 
schedule introduced in 1952.” 

Mr. Roberts also points to active de- 
velopment this year of individual major 
medical expense business, and says “In- 
terest in this coverage has grown stead- 
ily and currently it represents about 18% 
of our new written premiums. Because 
of the lag in reporting of major medical 
claims it is still too early to attempt a 


definite interpretation of loss results. 
However, such indications as we have 
are generally favorable.” 


Provident Life & Accident reported 10) 
months’ production of $33,110,859 com- 
pared with $30,024,303 for the 1952 period, 
a gain of 10%. Losses including claim 
expense totaled $25,710,480 compared with 
$23,459,126 for 1952. 


Reserve Life of Dallas continued to 
forge ahead this year with a 10 months’ 
score of $31,940,154 compared with $28,- 
312,125 a year ago. Claims paid for this 
period stood at $16,267,501 up to Novem- 
ber 1 compared with $14,006,495 for 1952. 


Washington National showed a com- 
bined premium income of $25,110,868, an 
increase of $2,041,241 or &8% over the 
1952 period. Combined loss ratio on all 
lines for the 10-month period was 50.6%, 
fractionally lower than last year. How- 
ever, Paul W. Watt, president of the 





earned basis. Loss ratio on individual 
writings for the same period stood at 
51.5%, compared with 51.8% in 1952. 


Aetna Life estimated its total A. & H. 
net written premiums up to November 1 
at $141,941,317, an encouraging gain over 
1952 and with loss ratio substantially 
the same as last year. Individual A. & H. 
volume for the same period totaled 
$5,941,317, up 34%%, with loss ratio run- 
ning slightly higher than in the 1952 
period. Group A. & H. writings for the 
10 months were estimated at $136,000,000, 
a 20% increase. 

The Travelers whose 1952 volume on 
an earned basis was $118,951,087 for all 
A. & H. lines, had produced a total of 
$119,600,000 in net written premiums up 
to November 1. Individual A. & H. vol- 
ume was approximately $18,800,000, a 
gain of about 10% for the ten months, 
while group A. & H. writings jumped 
16% over 1952 to a total of $100,800,000. 
Loss ratios are slightly lower than a 
year ago. 

Mutual Benefit H. & A. of Omaha, 
experiencing one of the biggest years 
in its history, had topped $95,000,000 in 
estimated net A. & H., hospitalization 
and group premium volume by Novem- 
ber 1 and expects to reach $116,000,000 
by the year-end for an over-all increase 
of about 15% over 1952’s production. In- 
dividual A. & H. writings for ten months 
were $88,322,504 and the estimated group 
business for that period was $6,200,000. 
Overall loss ratios in these lines for 
the 10-month period had improved by 
2A. 

V. J. Skutt, president, attributes this 
year’s sizable production gain to the 
tailor-made plan that Mutual of Omaha 
has made available to the public. “We 
anticipate an even greater year in 1954,” 
said Mr. Skutt. “We are making every 
effort to reach an ever expanding mar- 


ket.” 


Continental Casualty, one of the best 
merchandisers in the business, reported 
$67,887,161 production, including both 


been disabled for 18 years. 
43 thousand dollars. ) 


more than a million dollars 


beneficiaries. 


The Largest 





Here’s the check that made it 


ONE HALF — 





When this check cleared the bank, it brought to a total of 500 million 
dollars, the amount of benefits paid over the y 
OMAHA, largest exclusive health and accident company in the world. 
This check was another regular payment to a policyowner who had 
(Mutual of Omaha has paid him more than 


It’s BENEFITS that folks want when they buy insurance. BENEFITS, 
plus prompt, local, personal service. Mutual of Omaha has an outstand- 
ing record for prompt payment of benefits through 110 service offices 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 

Since 1951, MUTUAL OF OMAHA has paid benefits at the rate of 


a week, 


OF OMAHA: 


Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


years by MUTUAL of 


to policyowners and _ their 





World 








company, feels that loss ratios on both 
group and individual hospital policies 
“are still unreasonably high and are a 
matter of grave concern. Both coverages 
and rates on our hospital policies are 
still being revised.” 

Mr. Watt wonders if deductibles like 
in auto collision insurance, and coinsur- 
ance would not be the answer to the 
hospitalization problems, particularly if 
hospital and medical costs continue to 
rise. He notes that the public continues 
to be “very hospitalization conscious,” 
but unfortunately is not as conscious of 
the value of loss of time protection. The 
latter is of greater importance in the 
over-all A. & H. picture, in his opinion. 
He is concerned over the practice of 
labeling hospital insurance as health in- 
surance, “a complete misnomer since 
hospitalization is subordinate to loss of 
time coverage.” 


Pacific Mutual Life maintained its 
production pace by showing $21,500,000 
in individual and group premiums for 10 
months, compared with $15,800,000 re- 
ported a year ago. Its loss ratios are 
better than the comparable period of 
1952. 

Liberty Mutual’s writings up to No- 
vember 1 reached $17,100,000, a gain of 
about 20% over 1952. Of the total group 
was estimated at $16,500,000 and personal 
lines at $600,000. A. M. Wilson, assistant 
manager of its A. & H. department, 
shows concern over the statement made 
by chairman of the Wolverton committee 
at the close of the House of Representa- 
tives’ recent hearing. “While he was 
pleased over the progress made by the 
insurance industry, he said it was also 
evident that to solve the nation’s health 
insurance problem it would be necessary 
for the Federal Government to step into 
the picture,” said Mr. Wilson. He thus 
feels that the A. & H. industry is headed 
for some major trouble. 


Loyalty Group reported for its two 
casualty companies—Commercial Insur- 
ance and Metropolitan Casualty—com- 
bined & H. and hospitalization writ- 
ings of $13,900,000 for the first nine 
months, a gain of about 3.9% over the 
same period of 1952. Loss ratios for these 
lines showed an approximate decrease 
of 1.8% compared with a year ago. 


Business Men’s Assurance had reached 
$13,650,000 in individual and group pre- 
miums as of November 1 compared with 
$12,250,000 for the 1952 period. Its loss 
experience in all lines is somewhat less 
favorable than last year but “the situa- 
tion is improving and when year-end 
figures are complete our loss ratio, we 


hope, will compare very well with that 
for 1952,” Vice President D. B. Alport 
said. 


Paul Revere Life, running mate of 
Massachusetts Protective of Worcester, 
had topped to $13,000,000 mark in com- 
bined individual and group writings as 
of November 1 of which $10,128,320 was 
in individual business. The over-all in- 
crease was $1,389,084 over the 1952 pe- 
riod. However, President Frank L. Har- 
rington explained that this was some- 
what less than the 1952 rate of increase 
as “consolidation of a number of our 
agency outlets plus improved standards 
of agent selection have resulted in a 
somewhat smaller sales force and some 
immediate loss of production. But our 
‘per man’ av erage is running well ahead 
of last year.” He figured that 1953 loss 
ratios, based on the first 10 months’ ex- 
perience, will show a slight decrease over 
that of 1952. 

Mr. Harrington regards the 1954 out- 
look as bright, noting continuing de- 
mand for hospital, surgical and medical 


expense coverage and an _ increasingly 
sympathetic public attitude toward loss 
of time coverage. He anticipates con- 


tinued improvement in the A. & H. in- 
dustry’s relations with the hospitals and 
doctors and feels that this year has wit- 
nessed some leveling off in the spiraling 
cost of hospital and medical services. 


National Casualty reported $11,761,075 
in earned premiums for the first nine 
months and losses incurred of $7,055,135. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Did you ever hire a lemon? 


People aren’t lemons... when you hire them. But things can change. 
Circumstances often put pressure on a man. He can go sour... and, 
employee dishonesty can squeeze you right out of business. 
Protect your business before trouble comes. It’s easier to be safe than sorry. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Cover every employee fully, 
with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty. . . your best policy. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 





Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more and larger blanket Fidelity Bonds. 
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Wide Influence of National Safety Counci 






Non-Commercial and Non-Profit Organization Widely 





Among news releases about physical 
safety received by newspapers through- 
out the nation which carry the most in- 
» with managing and city editors of 
ae newspapers are those sent out by 
Jational Safety Council, a non-commer- 
cial and non-pt ‘ofit organi zation devoting 
accidents. Four 


fluence 


all of its time to war on 
1 


decades old, it has been described as the 
hub of the safety movement in America. 
Am ng heoeiad business organizations hav- 
ing a close affiliation with and which are 


eid edly sean thetic with its operations 
are insurance companies 

The National Safety Council’s head- 
juarters are in Chicago where it has a 
large organization and numerous division 
heads. 

Ned H. Dearborn President 

National Safety Council 
General secretary 


President of 


is Ned H. Dearborn. 


is R. L. Forney. Assistants to the presi- 
dent are Sidney J. Williams and Lew E. 
Wallace. Director of public information 
is Paul Jones. Membership department 


manager is W. G. Johnson. Director of 
field organization is Earl F. Campbell. 

Thomas Fansler is director of home 
division and of research. Charles F. 
Alexander is industrial division director. 
Dave Baldwin is director of traffic and 
transportation division. Wayne P. Hughes 
is field representative for school and 
college division. Paul H. Coburn directs 
the motor transportation division. May- 
nard H. Coe is director of farm division. 
H. Gene Miller is director of statistical 
division 

Origin of National Safety Council 


Origin of the National Safety Council 
came as a result of the First Cooperative 
Safety Council which held a meeting in 
Milwaukee in the fall of 1912 under aus- 
pices of a group of persons appalled by 
the tragic loss of life from industrial 
accidents. This was the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, di- 
rector of whose safety committee was 
Lew R. Palmer, then with Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and a great industrial 
safety pioneer. 

The Council serves as a national and 


international clearing house to gather 
and distribute information about the 
causes ot accidents and ways to pre- 


vent them. Through its headquarters and 
regional offices and its state and local 
chapters it carries on a continuous and 
unified program of accident prevention, 


and, in cooperation with other organi- 
zations, it stimulates interest in safety 
in all fields. 

Since the acts and conditions which 


accidents are as varied as all 
human activity itself, the prevention 
program must be equally divers ified to 
reach every person in each of his many 
roles—worker, driver, pedestrian, home 
maker, student, player, traveler. 
Through its component conferences, 
sections and committees and its full time 


cause 


staff, the Council undertakes to: 
-Discover the facts of accident occur- 
rence, cause and prevention through 


various research projects and by col- 
lecting and studying accident records. 


Recognized as Hub of Safety Movement 


in the United States 


By CLarENCE AxMAN 





Left to right—S. J. Williams, Ned H. Dearborn and R. L. Forney. 


-Devise or help devise engineering, edu- 
cational and enforcement measures for 
accident prevention. 


Assist in determination of engineering 
requirements for the safe design, con- 
struction and use of machines and 
equipment. 
Help formulate model safety legisla- 
tion and in thts connection provide, 
on request, technical information and 
advice. 
Participate in planning and executing 
training and educational programs ; 
produce needed educational and _ pro- 
motional materials. 

—Disseminate all this information widely 
to interested groups and to the general 
public, to arouse them to the need and 


acquaint them with the methods of 
accident prevention. 

—Encourage and assist the establishment 
and functioning of community and 
state safety organizations. 

—Cooperate with other agencies in fire 
prevention and in the picguiiiek of 
occupational disease. 


500,000 Lives Saved 
The Council was organized in , 1913 
Except for 1917 and 1936, the accidental 


death rate has been lower every year 
since 1913 than it was that year. These 
reductions represent at least 500,000 


lives saved. Throughout the country one 
company after another has reduced the 
frequency and _ severity of accidents 
through intelligent use of the material, 
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Consultants 


We are retained as consultants or as intermediaries by many 
Direct Underwriters who find it to their definite advantage to 
have our services available on a continuing basis. We deal only 


in REINSURANCE and ALLIED MATTERS and our job is to 


protect the interests of our clients. 


“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


WOrth 4-1981 
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advice and services offered by the Coun- 
cil. Equally striking reductions in traftic 
deaths and child deaths have been made 
by states and cities which have followed 
the standard program recommended by 
the Council. 

The effectiveness of this safety pro- 
gram has been recognized both in war 
and in agen The U. S. Government 
repeatedly has called on the Council to 
marshal the safety forces of the nation 
to check waste of material and human 
resources due to accidents. 

However, despite the tremendous ac- 
complishments through the years, the 
accident toll still approaches 100,000 
fatalities yearly. One household in five 
is touched by a serious accident. Nearly 
every household is touched by some 
minor mishap. ; 


Membership of Council 


The Council's membership is made up 
of organizations, companies and indi- 
viduals interested in safety. Members 
include industries, transportation and 
insurance companies, schools, local sz ifety 
organizations, trade and labor unions, 
civic organizations, departments of city, 
state and national government through- 
out the United States and Canada and 
many foreign countries. At present the 
membership is more than 8,200, including 
most of the large industrial firms in the 
United States. 

The Council’s headquarters on Chi- 
cago’s Michigan Boulevard across from 
the famed white-stone Wrigley Building, 
houses a staff of almost 300 persons. The 
offices, modern in every respect, have a 
total of 63,000 square feet of floor space. 
The north part of the headquarters is 
used by the professional and business 
staffs of the Council. At the south end 
are the printing, mimeographing and 
mailing units, along with storage facili- 
ties from which orders for publications 
and posters are filled. A completely 
equipped photographic studio and dark- 
room is also included. 

Three conference rooms can be opened 
together to form a single room large 
enough to seat 75 persons. In addition 
to being used for the many committee 
meetings of the various sections, the 
conference rooms serve as class rooms 
for the Safety Training Institute. The 
Institute conducts both beginning and 
advanced training courses for safety 
engineers. Hundreds of alumni of the 
Institute from all industrial fields have 
gone back to their jobs with added 
know-how after completing the courses. 

There is a room provided for mechani- 
cal tabulating equipment for the Coun- 
cil’s statistical bureau. 


Publishes Nine Magazines 


The Council publishes nine nationally 
distributed magazines with a combined 
monthly circulation of 800,000. In addi- 
tion to the magazines, the Council pro- 
duces sectional newsletters, posters, safe 
practices pamphlets, manuals, etc. Ar- 
ticles on safety are prepared for gen- 
eral magazines or trade _ publications. 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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a He could be a 
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ved 
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t 
to you. 
ion , 
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ac- 
the 
000 
five 
he Mayse he can’t swim a stroke. And he certainly makes no 
me 
claim to be a hero. Yet he’s probably been instrumental in 
saving life and limb on more than one occasion. 
de He’s an agent of The Employers’ Group Insurance Com- 
a panies ... and proud of it. He knows that policyholders like 
111 ° . . 
ety you get lots of loss-saving and even life-saving extras from 
ty, the company he represents. Extras that don’t appear on the 
iat policy. Know what they are? 
in 
ss For example, Engineering Service. An Employers’ Group 
the Engineer is within hailing distance of every U. S. city and 
ee town. His expert safety recommendations are part of the 
. , : : : 
4 protection that is yours with your Employers’ Group policy. 
ge Your Employers’ Group agent also represents the most 
" prompt and efficient of Claim Service. All you have to do 
ess the minute you have an accident is to *phone Western Union 
me and ask for Operator 25. Anywhere in the United States that 
sit one simple act will bring an Employers’ Group Claim Man 
ly on the run. It’s in times of emergency that you find out what 
: real insurance service like this can mean to you. 
ed 
ge Rely on your Employers’ Group agent and the great facil- 
sa ities of the company he represents. May we give you his 
en name? Just write us. 
he 
nd 
EY. . 
9 s 
he The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 
ed 
es. ee THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 110 MILK ST. 
ni- “IN RANCE CO. 
ia; Te Aeaianer ak menamenan an, | COTTON T, MALS. 
For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
This advertisement appears in full color in Time, November 23. 
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Optimism Prevails in the Field of 


American International Insurance 


Substantial Progress Made in 1953 by U. S. Insurers Abroad; 
Casualty Premiums Are Up; Fire-Marine Totals Somewhat 
Lower; Importance of Insurance as American Export Growing 


By JoHNn J. VoGEL 


Casualty Department 
American International Underwriters Corp., New York 


There is a saying that those engaged 
in foreign trade are either fools or op- 
timists. American insurers were not un- 
wise when they engaged in the field of 
underwriting foreign and international 
risks. That they were optimists there 
can be no doubt. There is little room 
to question that their optimism was and 
continues to be well-founded. d 

The year 1953 will probably be one ot 
the largest premium writing years yet 
achieved in the field of American inter- 
national insurance. Despite continued 
political unrest and growing socialism in 
many areas, despite troublesome prob- 
lems caused by world inflation and gen- 
erally strict monetary controls, despite 
increasing nationalism in the specific 
field of insurance, American underwriters 
can review the past year with satisfac- 








John J. Vogel 
Vogel is a member of the 
casualty department staff of the Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corp., 
New York, and has been connected 3 
AIU since his separation from the U. 
Navy. A native of Boston, he was gr% sas. 
ated from Roxbury Latin School and 
Harvard College. He also holds the de- 
gree of LL.B. from New York University. 
A former assistant chief of the insur- 
ance division, United States Navy, Mr. 
Vogel obtained his early insurance ex- 
perience in the underwriting department 
of the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co., in both its New York and 
Boston offices. 
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tion and look forward with anticipation 
to the years immediately ahead. Their 
fire and marine totals for 1953 may be 
down somewhat, but it can be expected 
that the premium volume on casualty 
lines will run ahead of 1952. 

The profit and loss experience on these 
foreign writings follows approximately 
the same trends as may be seen in the 
domestic field, with rate increases for 
unsatisfactory classes becoming applica- 
ble too long after the step-up in bene- 
fits and awards. Substantial strides have 


been made in 1953, however, and a 
healthy experience is predicted for the 
years immediately ahead. 


Enjoys a “Favorable Balance” 
insurance has 
broadened its vision as other members 
of our business society have enlarged 
theirs. Today American insurance enjoys 
a “favorable balance” in the international 
insurance market once dominated by 
British interests and substantially shared 
by French, Dutch, and other underwrit- 
ers. The shrinking of empire has not 
left the insurance market untouched. But 
the advancing position of American in- 
surance is due more to the ability of 
American companies to fill the needs of 
American and other interests by pro- 
viding the kind of protection and service 
that is available in the United States. 
As manufacturers, contractors, and just 
plain travelers increase their activities 
outside their native countries, American 
companies engaged in insuring interests 
abroad are increasingly able to satisfy 
demands from many quarters. Broaden- 
ing portfolios are bound to follow such 
developments. The branch office, agency 


American international 


and claims service facilities established 
throughout the world in the last 30 years 
by American insurers are able and ready 
to cope with the expected demand for 
American insurance. There can be no 
question but that it has a bright future. 


Such optimism is based first on the 
needs of the American “home-foreign 
market; that is, insurance abroad for 


interests originating in the United States. 
The value of U. S. dollar assets and 
investments in foreign countries con- 
tinues upward. Department of Commerce 
statistics indicate that more and more 
manufacturers are establishing plants 
abroad. The one thousand largest repre- 
sent assets of $8,918,000,000. 

Vast Scope of American Interests Abroad 

Enterprises outside the United States 
representing a total of $22,000,000,000 in 
assets are controlled by private Ameri- 
can interests through an investment of 
$12,000,000,000. Contractors and builders 
are working for Government or industry 
almost from pole to pole and all around 
the earth. Distributors are creating a 
demand for American products in an 
ever widening world market. Whether 
nearness to foreign markets, accessibility 
of raw materials, or cheaper labor— 
whatever the reason these American 
firms expand their operations abroad— 
they have learned that it is a prerequisite 
of success to use their own tested meth- 
ods and equipment, to employ their own 
experienced personnel, to insure con- 
— of success through the purchase 

American insurance policies. 

Hie Government spending in one area 
diminishes, it begins to flow in still an- 
other. As economic aid to Europe tapers 
off, new millions are earmarked for mili- 
tary assistance. As airfields in North 
Africa and the Arctic are completed, 
naval bases in Turkey and Spain are 
started. As United Nations spending in 
the Near East dwindles, large—almost 
unbelievable—sums are allotted for Ko- 
rean rehabilitation. As the South Ameri- 
can markets become satisfied, private 
industry seeks new markets in South 
\frica. All of this spending indicates 
considerable activity abroad of American 
contractors, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and a continued need for the part- 
ner in harness, American insurance, ar- 
ranged and serviced by the American 
insured’s own broker or agent. 

Our military forces with their families 
and effects are stationed in large num- 
bers from Greenland and Iceland through 
the Azores to Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East, from Alaska and Ha- 
wali through Guam to Okinawa, Japan 
and Korea. Civilians are traveling as 
never before, especially motoring in 
Europe and to Mexico. These interests 
eneee for peace of mind, the security 
of U. S. dollar insurance and the comfort 
of ped ssc claims service. Insur- 
ance contracts for them, also, are readily 
available from American underwriters 
with claims adjusting offices and Ameri- 
can personnel in strategic places. 

Demand for American Products 

Another basis for optimism about em 
future of American insurance abroad i 
the increasing demand of the foeelgh 
market for all American products, in- 
cluding American insurance. Comprehen- 
sive policy forms are introduced in those 
countries oldest in insurance history; 
new forms against liabilities and risks 


are brought out in those lands heretofore 
relatively free from claims consciousness. 
Basic insurance forms are sold for the 
first time in areas where the only re- 
course in the event of disaster has been 
a new start. And even in those countries 
where United States insurance compa- 
nies cannot offer American forms of 
insurance contracts, they can and do 
offer residents local forms together with 
American know-how and American can- 
do in the general servicing of their 
accounts. 

Although there are still many coun- 
tries which erect bulwarks against “for- 
eign” insurance and insurance companies, 
American underwriters are finding more 
and more success in their efforts to com- 
ply with the laws and leanings of na- 
tionalistic governments. It is still difficult 
for residents of many lands to obtain 
what Americans regard as adequate in- 
surance protection. As the dollar pressure 
eases, however, and the economies of 
these countries advance, one can expect 
a trend toward an easing of exchange 
difficulties. 

Obstacles To Be Overcome 

It should not be assumed that the lot 
of American insurance companies abroad 
is an entirely happy one. There are still 


Matar 


JOHN J. VOGEL 

many countries requiring financially 
sound American insurers to post unrea- 
sonable amounts of securities against 
default in return of premium or in pay- 
ment of losses. Of course, such circum- 
scription of a company’s liquid position 
defeats the very purpose toward which 
the company is striving. Such require- 
ments and other discriminations against 
foreign underwriters, however, have 
strong appeal for local companies be- 
cause of the tremendous monetary ad- 
vantage they thus enjoy. Yet, legal 
restrictions of this sort have often been 
the forerunners of encroachment by 
government into the field of private 
insurance, local as well as foreign. 

As the insurance business becomes 
more profitable, in developing areas, 
there will probably be more attempts 
to stifle American competition, through 
the media both of state insurance and 
of state reinsurance monopolies. Legis- 
lation of a compulsory nature in the fire 
and casualty fields will not be far behind. 

Hemispheric Insurance Conference 


A hopeful antidote for such national- 
ism is the Hemispheric Insurance Con- 
ference where more than technical in- 
surance information is exchanged, where 
methods are often found to work out 
solutions acceptable both to governments 
and to underwriting entities. United 
States insurers have taken a_ leading 
and earnest part in these conferences, 
to the benefit not only of their own 
“foreign departments,” but with benefit 
to the insurance industry of other par- 
ticipating countries. The prestige of 
American insurance in the international 





C. & S. Companies Publish 
Safety Pamphlet on LP Gas 


Growing popularity of liquefied petro- 
leum gas as an all purpose fuel, exem- 
plified by its increasing use in recent 
years as a motor fuel, has prompted the 
safety engineers of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies accident 
prevention department to publish a new 
pamphlet, “LP Gas—Safe Handling and 
Use,” to inform the public, vendors, in- 
dustrial plants and motorists, how its 
inherent hazards can be safely controlled. 

Many deaths and personal injuries and 
property damage totaling millions of dol- 
lars have resulted in fires and explosions 
of LP gas in past years, due to the 
public’s lack of knowledge of the prop- 
erties of this useful fuel. The associa- 
tion’s pamphlet, developed in cooperation 
with the LP Gas Association, covers all 
the known safety problems on the basis 
of 20 years’ experience. 

According to a study made earlier this 
year, 105 persons were killed and 594 
injured in 129 LP gas explosions and 
fires during the last two decades because 
the properties of the fuel were not un- 
derstood and safe practices necessary in 
its handling and storage were not fol- 
lowed. One of the worst explosions of 
LP gas vapors on record occurred in 
St. Paul, Minn., on February 15, 1951, 
when 14 employes were killed in a manu- 
facturing plant and direct and indirect 
losses totaling $2,180,000 were incurred. 
Five persons were killed and 21 injured 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., on March 31, 
1944, by an explosion involving an LP 
gas transport truck, a lumber yard, 
dwelling, garage and nearly 50 other 
nearby buildings. At Greenville, S. C., 
six persons were killed on November 19, 
1946, by an explosion of the gas which 
wrecked a laundry and damaged neigh- 
boring buildings. 

As early as 1945, when little informa- 
tion was available on LP gas, the special 
hazards engineering research committee 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 


Companies prepared one of the first 
pamphlets on its safe use, “LP Gas— 
What It Is, How It Acts.” It was 


well received by the LP gas industry, 


the insurance industry and the public. 
As new safety problems attending 
widening use of the fuel presented 


themselves, the association prepared ad- 
ditional pamphlets to alert LP gas users 
to its hazards when handled improperly. 
In all, the association’s LP gas series 
comprised eight separate pamphlets. 

The new 60-page pamphlet, “LP Gas— 
Safe Handling and Use,” combines all 
the information of this series and new 
material into one large, convenient-to- 
use volume, with five tables and dia- 
grams for use in computing maximum 
liquid volumes and filling densities for 
LP gas containers. It describes the com- 
position, properties and behavior of the 
gas and also gives detailed information 
on its storage and handling at domestic, 
industrial, utility and bulk distribution 
stations. It likewise covers the transpor- 
tation and distribution of LP gas from 
producer to consumer and its use as a 
fuel for automotive vehicles. 





trade scene has been on egg by the 
participation of its leaders in such 
activities. 

The growing importance of insurance 
as an American export is another cause 
for optimism, but not solely from the 
premium volume point of view. More 
and more the international activities of 
American underwriters are recognized 
by educators and students preparing for 
participation in foreign trade. Insurance, 
on a domestic scale, has been a chal- 
lenging and exciting field for young men 
and women for generations. Expanded 
to an international scope, it has an even 
more electric appeal. 

As our world becomes more truly 
“one,” these young people, like the 
pioneers whom they follow, will continue 
to be privileged to bring American serv- 
ices and facilities to insureds every- 
where, to make American businesses and 
persons feel “at home abroad.” 
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Great National F. & C. 
Opens Branch in Dallas 


President Robert S. Smith of the 
Great National Fire & Casualty Com- 
pany of Waco, Texas, has announced 
the opening of a branch office in Dallas. 
James T. Valentine will manage the of- 
fice, which will be in the ICT Group 
building. 

Mr. Smith also announced the appoint- 
ment of T. K. Irwin, Sr., as vice presi- 
dent and director of the firm. Also 
appointed to the board were Hubert D. 
Johnson and George S. McGhee. The 
Great National was organized in August 
of this year when it assumed the re- 
insured accounts of Great National 
Lloyds of Waco. 

Mr. Smith, formerly a vice president 
of Montgomery-Ward was made presi- 
dent of the surety firm at that time. 


Mark Kemper on Civic Board 

Mark Kemper, treasurer and secretary, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, and treas- 
urer of a number of other companies in 
the Kemper insurance group, has been 
elected to the Citizens Board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This board, com- 
posed of prominent Chicagoans, has as 





Fabian Bachrach 
MARK KEMPER 


its purpose interpreting the university 
and its activities to the Chicago com- 
munity. 

Mr. Kemper is a member of advisory 
board of Junior Achievement and the 
Mary Bartelme Club; is chairman of 
executive committee, Bank of Chicago; 
director and member of executive com- 
mittee, American Underwriting Corpora- 
tion, director and member of the invest- 
ment committee, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, and is a member of the 
American Finance Association and the 
Foreign Policy Association. 


H. & A. Conference Study 


Of Rural Group Insurance 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference companies active in the rural 
group field feel there are some vexing 
problems tied to selling farm folks acci- 
dent and health insurance, but generally 
the business is good and the companies 
wish they had more of it. 

A recent survey of those companies 
turned up these chief problems: 1. Lack 
of participation in the group; 2. lack of 
accurate research and records; 3. poor 
initiative of key personnel responsible 
for premium collection; 4. underwriting 
older persons, 

Underwriting was found to follow two 
main patterns: Through farm marketing 
associations, patron groups, and co-op- 
eratives usually covered by group or 
franchise type insurance or through 
county farm bureaus, generally on a 
group basis, but with some variations. 


Travelers Appoints Hval 


Thor M. Hval, CPCU, has been ap- 
pointed manager, casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines, at the St. Paul office of 
the Travelers. Mr. Hval has been asso- 
ciated with the Travelers since 1936 when 
he joined the organization in the office 
manager’s department at the Duluth of- 
fice. He has been assistant office mana- 
ger at Duluth and Oakland. 

Transferring to the casualty, fidelity 
and surety agency department in 1948, 
he was appointed a field supervisor at 
Oakland. In 1951, he moved to the Min- 
neapolis office as assistant manager. 

Mr. Hval is a native of Duluth and 


BEHRINGER WITH COMP. BOARD 


Mary Donlon, chairman of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, has announced the appointment 
of Lee J. Behringer of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., as district administrator of the 
board’s Albany district with offices at 
1949 North Broadway, Menands, N. Y. 
The position was held until recently by 
the late Donald W. MacCready of 
Schenectady. 





was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota. During World War II, he 
served with the U. S. Army and was 
separated from active duty as a captain. 


Monograph By John O. Nilan 


A monograph 
has been written by John O. Nilan, as- 


on casualty insurance 
sistant vice president and public relations 
manager of American Mutual Liability 
It is published by Bellman 
Inc., 


of Boston. 
Publishing Co., 3oston. 


This is one of a series of 75 occupa- 


tional booklets used in connection with 
guidance activities wherever general 
counseling work is conducted and for 


individual reference purposes in the 


choice of a career. 














trusted employee grew fond 


Of a somewhat expensive young blonde. 


To put on a show, 


He stole his firm’s dough. 


A very sad story—no bond. 


INS URED honesty is definitely the BEST policy—for employers! 
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BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 
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World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 
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In an attempt to sample the nature 
of deviations in the automobile liability 
classification and rating plans filed by 
companies which do not follow the re- 
cent seven-class plan promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers and the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, The Eastern Underwriter contacted 
several insurers known to use independ- 
ent plans. 

The majority of the companies con- 
tacted use plans that vary basically from 
the bureau in that the classifications are 
used as such with the differences found 
in the rates filed in certain localities or 
that the rates are filed substantially the 
same as the bureau plan with the classi- 
fications simplified to a five or six-class 
plan. 

Three companies report use of the 
seven-class plan with deviation in rates. 
In two of these companies the deviation 
occurs in only one state. Six companies 
report use of a plan with less than seven 
classes but at least one of them uses the 
seven-class plan in at least one state 
and many of them vary classifications 
from state to state. One company re- 
ported use of the bureau’s plan in all 
states. 

Two of the companies have a merit 
rating plan while two more return divi- 
dends of up to 15% in certain states. 
Three companies report writings based 
entirely on their own statistics and ex- 
perience with no relation whatsoever to 
the bureau’s plan. 

Five of the companies write six-month 
automatic renewal policies while one re- 
ports offering a combination automobile 
and family personal liability policy. 

A summary of the classification and 
rating practices of the various companies 
contacted follows: 

Allstate Insurance Company working 
entirely from its own experience and sta- 
tistics, has evolved a plan that includes 
some 30 regular classifications. These 
classifications are formed from sub- 
groups under three main headings. These 
are the “adult” risks, the “basic” risks 
(under 25 years of age) and the “family” 
risks. This latter category includes par- 
ents whose under-age children account 
for less than 25% of the use of the 
car, the young married couple with chil- 
dren and the married insured whose 
spouse is under 25 and operates the car 
less than 25%. Anyone engaged in 100% 
farm work, with no other part-time ac- 


tivity, receives the special farm rate. 
The first subdivision, applying to all 
three main groups, is one based on 


yearly mileage, cars driven under 7,500 
miles being rated on a “short” basis 
and all others on a “long” basis. In the 
case of the “basic” and “family” risks, 
the youthful drivers are placed in one of 
three age categories; 15-20 years, 21-22 
years and 23-24 years, each rated ac- 
cording to its own experience. The adult 
risks are subdivided according to use of 
car to include business use, “work” use 
(meaning commutation) and _ pleasure 
use. There are discounts permissible ap- 
plying to the “basic” and “family” 
groups where the young driver has com- 
pleted an approved driving course. The 
discounts range from 5% to 15%, based 
on the extent of the training received. 
American Automobile of St. Louis 
reports that, as the seven-class plan is 
filed and approved in the various states, 
they are filing a five-class plan which is 
the same as the bureau’s except for using 
a single class 1, which is rated at about 


iability Classification Plans 


By F. Pepper BirCcHARD 


the same level as class 1A. They report 
several exceptions to this general sys- 
tem including those states where rates 
are state-made or where membership in 
a bureau is practically compulsory and a 
few states where local conditions dic- 
tate changes, i.e, Washington, where 
they use the seven classes of the bu- 
reau’s plan but with a different rate 
scale. 

The American Casualty of Reading, 
Pa., reports that they follow the bureau 
plan with the following exceptions: Ohio 
—Ohio Bureau of Casualty Insurers; In- 
diana—Hoosierland Rating Bureau; Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Montana—considerable 
variation from the National Bureau plan; 
Utah and Vermont—National Bureau 
plan used prior to September, 1953. 

Continental Casualty is the only com- 
pany contacted which advised that they 
follow the National Bureau’s plan across 
the board. 

Farm Bureau Mutual reports com- 
pletely independent rates and classifica- 
tions having no relation to those of the 
National Bureau or the Mutual Bureau. 
They use the membership fee plan and 
write a semi-annual automatically renew- 
able policy. They have also begun to 


sell a combination family and auto policy 
combining the standard auto combination 
and comprehensive personal liability 
policies. 

Fireman’s Fund has filed an independ- 
ent schedule of rates in Washington 
where the risks are split into six classes 
based on mileage, driver age and use 
of the automobile. In Ohio they filed 
the Ohio Bureau plan. 

The Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America and the North America Compa- 
nies writing auto liability, with only 
minor departures from a few of the rules 
and one major exception, have adopted 
in all cases the basic rates promulgated 
by the bureau. The major exception is 
the use of a merit plan which is super- 
imposed on the bureau rates and classi- 
fications. Claim-free policies are renewed 
at manual rates less 10%. Five per cent 
merit credit is granted to the first year 
renewal of claim-free commercial vehicle 
policies with a 10% credit thereafter. 

The Kemper Companies—American 
Motorists and Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty—follow the National and Mu- 
tual Bureau’s plan but are currently of- 
fering dividends of up to 15%. They pay 
no dividend in Connecticut, Massachu- 
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setts and the five boroughs of New York 
City; 5% in New Jersey, Florida and 
Louisiana; 10% in Alaska and New York 
(except New York City), and 15% in all 
other states. In addition, the Kemper 
companies are writing a six months’ 
policy in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, with the renewals being written 
by the company and transmitted and 
collected by the agent. 

The Meritplan Company, organized 
last spring on the West Coast to write 
business at competitive rates through 
lower commissions, refined classifications 
and automatic renewal and billing by 
the company, has recently revised its 
commission scale to a flat 15% on both 
new and renewal business. Their classi- 
fication plan follows that of the National 
Bureau except in the cases of classes 1B 
and C and 2A and B. They do not make 
any distinction based on how far an in- 
sured drives to work or whether or not 
the under 25 married driver has a child. 

The Pacific Indemnity uses the bu- 
eau’s rates and classifications in all terri- 
tories except the state of Washington 
where they file an independent plan. 

Ranier National, Seattle, is one of the 
most recent companies to announce a 
new policy designed to meet the com- 
petition of the direct writers. The policy 
is written on a single limit basis with 
some benefits eliminated for drivers 
other than the named insured and 
spouse. The competitive rates are based 
on the principles of lower production 
cost, reduction in rates, selective under- 
writing (limited to class 1A, B and C 
risks and farmers), single limit liability, 
streamlined coverage and automatic re- 
newal billing. 

Selective Auto & Fire Insurance Co., 
now Officially known as Safeco, was or- 
ganized by the General America Group 
of Seattle for the specific purpose of 
providing lower cost auto liability insur- 
ance. They have been in operation on 
the West Coast since the first of Octo- 
ber. They use the classifications of the 
National and Mutual Bureau’s plan, but 
file independent rates that are reported 
to be from 10% to 15% below the bureau 
filings. Reduced rates are made possible 
through careful underwriting and opera- 
tional procedures. The company issues 
a six-month policy which is automatically 
kept in force by the payment of a re- 
newal premium. All policies, forms and 
records are processed by photo-copy ma- 
chine to save time and expense. Com- 
mission of 15% is paid to producers. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile re- 
ports no similarity whatsoever between 
their rating and classification practices 
and the bureau’s plan. They use only 
two classes, private passenger and com- 
mercial, with farmers’ cars and farm 
trucks written at a 20% discount. Rates 
are based solely on State Farm experi- 
ence and the rating territories are so 
determined. In an effort to keep pre- 
miums low, the company is selective in 
its underwriting, excluding drivers of 
demonstrated irresponsibility or reck- 
lessness. In certain cases, however, they 
do accept, at the basic premium, risks 
which would be written at an increased 
rate under the bureau’s plan. Some of 
these are as follows: 

No minimum age of acceptability for 
young married people established in 
their own homes, or for unmarried young 
car owners residing in the household 
of a State Farm insured; no elimination 
or surcharge for cars generally used in 
business; regular premium on military 
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insurance program of the borrower with- 
out convincing the client of the necessity 
for such changes. 

Often a comment from the bank as 
to the virtues of such insurance will con- 
vince the borrower of the genuineness 
of his agent’s or broker’s suggestion. As 
an example we might mention that 
slowly but surely the lenders of credit 
to established and growing businesses 
are realizing that the maintenance of 
business interruption insurance by such 
borrowers can be of vital importance in 
the repayment of the bank’s loan should 
a substantial loss occur. 

The extent to which a borrower pro- 
tects himself against the possibility of 
personal injury and property damage 
claims arising from products, premises, 
motor vehicles, etc., is likewise of inter- 
est to the bank. The foregoing is cited 
in order to give a picture of the extent 
to which banks are concerned with cus- 
tomers’ insurance in addition to the 
coverage which is placed by the bank 
for its own protection. 


Excess Fidelity Insurance for Banks 


In the surety field one of the extremely 
important developments during the past 
year has been the availability of excess 
fidelity insurance for banks on a group 
basis through the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League. The league was or- 
ganized in Illinois under the “not for 
profit” act of that state. Its stated pur- 
pose is to assist banks in establishing 
procedures to lessen the danger of em- 
bezzlements on the part of officers and 
employes. The league has made avail- 
able to its members fidelity insurance in 
the sum of $1,000,000 per bank in excess 
of the bank’s basic bankers blanket bond 
coverage, or the American Bankers As- 
sociation schedule of recommended bank- 
ers blanket bond amounts, whichever is 
the greater. 

The coverage is underwritten by 
Lloyd’s of London and has aroused 
considerable interest on the part of 
banks throughout the United States. Up 
to this writing the surety companies in 
the American market in general have 
not made such excess fidelity coverage 
available. It is hoped, however, that they 
will adopt a program to provide such 
insurance where a satisfactory program 
of broad underlying coverages is main- 
tained. This type of coverage is some- 
what similar to increased value insur- 
ance commonly placed on ocean-going 
vessels. It does not contribute to what 
might be called the routine loss but it 
does provide protection against the rarer 
large loss. 

An important aspect of the coverage 
available to the members of the league 
is the fact that the excess $1,000,000 is 
on a discovery basis. This means that if 
the bank has been subject to a hidden 
embezzlement which has been going on 
for some time, that portion of the loss 
in excess of the basic bond up to the 
excess policy limit is covered if the loss 
is discovered while the excess fidelity 
coverage is in force. 


Caution of American Cos. Understandable 


In view of the spectacular bank em- 
bezzlements which have come to light 
during the past two or three years, it is 
understandable why the American com- 
panies have been cautious in making 
such excess protection available. On the 
other hand prior to and during the 
period of spectacular embezzlements 
there has been a tremendous amount of 
quiet but determined effort made in the 
banking industry to develop and enforce 
better methods of internal auditing for 
banks in order to make the commission 
of this crime extremely difficult. 


It seems to us that the tremendous 
study and effort that have gone into 
such loss prevention programs cannot 


but result in a substantial lessening of 
embezzlement losses and a quicker dis- 
covery of the losses which do occur. It 
may well be that the underwriters for 
Lloyd’s gave serious consideration to 


excess 


Bank- 


this possibility in making such 
fidelity available through the 
Share Owners Advisory League. 

In the casualty field there are major 
developments which seem to point up 
the recognition on the part of the public 
generally of the importance of insurance 
in our modern society. It is odd that the 
aspects which are good in the long range 
picture create extremely difficult prob- 
lems here and now. Probably the most 
spectacular recognition of the necessity 
of insurance is tound in the automobile 
liability coverages. Unfortunately, in that 
area the recognition is so great that 
strenuous efforts are being made to 
make such insurance compulsory as has 
been done in at least one state. At the 
risk of treading on the quicksands of 
this problem I would like to offer a 
suggestion. 

The whole approach to the problem 
seems to be predicated on the question- 
able principle that every motor vehicle 
operator has an inalienable right to pur- 


chase liability insurance. Why can’t the 
various states make the ability to pro- 
cure insurance a prerequisite to the 


granting of a license? The highly com- 
petitive spirit that exists among various 
companies, brokers and agents would 
make certain that anyone reasonably 
entitled to coverage could procure it. 
This is not a novel theory. There are 
many things that an individual may not 
do without the consent of others who 
are not compelled by the state to grant 
the consent. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to operate a modern business with- 
out the use of checks. There is, how- 
ever, no law requiring banks to make 
checking facilities available to an indi- 
vidual or corporation whose record is 
such that no bank wishes him or it for 
a customer, This is true despite the fact 
that a better argument might be made 
for the inalienable right a person has 
to establish a business than could be 
made for his right to operate a motor 
vehicle on a publicly owned highway. 
Another bit of evidence of the realiza- 
tion of the importance of insurance in 
our economy is found in the criticism 
made and legal action being taken 
against advertisements which point out 
that the cost of insurance must be borne 
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by everyone including those who render 
the verdicts. The criticism points up the 
fact that there is a growing understand- 
ing on the part of the public of the 
place insurance has in our economy. 
Mortgage Loan Suggestion 
There is another aspect of casualty 
insurance which has not as yet received 
the attention it deserves from the bank- 
ing industry. For many years mortgage 
loans were predicated solely on the value 
of the property securing the loan. Re- 
duction of the mortgage was not encour- 
aged. However, during the past 15 years 
or so mortgage loans have been made 
on the security of the property and the 
ability of the owner to make monthly 
payments which not only pay interest 
but reduce the mortgage. Since the mort- 
gagee is now interested not only in the 
value of the property but also in the 
ability of the owner to make monthly 
payments, it should not be too long be- 
fore mortgagees require the maintenance 
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of comprehensive personal liability insur- 
ance as well as fire and extended cover- 
age insurance. 

The modern monthly payment mort- 
gage can be disrupted by an uninsured 
personal injury claim to the same extent 
that it could be by an uninsured fire 
or windstorm loss. The insurance re- 
quirements of mortgagees should keep 
pace with those hazards which might 
seriously impair the ability of mort- 
gagors to meet their obligations. 

All in all the last few years seem to 
have made the public increasingly con- 
scious of the key position that insurance 
plays in our way of life. Not many years 
ago the automobile industry had to sell 
the advantages of the automobile over 
other means of transportation. Today 
that is no longer necessary since every- 
one realizes the importance of motor 
vehicle transportation. It seems to the 
writer that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when everyone will take for granted 
the need for insurance protection even 
in those areas where at present its ap- 
plication is regarded as new. When that 
time comes the leaders of this important 
industry will find that the marketing of 
their product in competition with others 
in the same industry is the main prob- 
lem. This, of course, is a problem at the 
present time but as the public generally 
comes to regard insurance as an absolute 
necessity the problem will increase. 

Tremendous Changes in 20 Years 

My first association with insurance in 
the Chase National Bank occurred 20 
years ago and in that relatively short 
period there have been tremendous 
changes in the attitude of the public 
towards the subject. When the extended 
coverage endorsement was first made 
available in the mid ’30’s lenders had no 
idea that in a few years they would be 
requiring mortgagors to furnish such 
coverage in a routine fashion. Even more 
surprising is the ready acceptance of the 
requirement by property owners. 

The only serious objection to main- 
taining extended coverage has come from 
the owners of large structures located 
in cities but the pictures of the devasta- 
tion caused by the tornados of last June 
have done much to change the attitude 
of such owners. 

The outlook for the future seems 
bright despite the current problems to 
which the insurance industry is subject. 
However, now that the public is taking 
a greater interest in insurance everyone 
connected with it will have to study 
seriously ways and means of making 
certain that its procedures are designed 
to serve the needs of the public in a 
manner which can be fully justified. Cur- 
rent events indicate that care must be 
given to merchandising methods. 
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20 companies, the percentage of volume 
increase shown averaged about 8% to 
18%, and it was frankly admitted that 
most of the increase was due to higher 
automobile rates rather than to any 
concerted effort on the part of the com- 
pany to step up its production tempo. 

Next year will tell a different story, 
in the opinion of some of the executives 
interviewed by the writer. They admit 
that competition will be much tougher. 
Furthermore, the stock carriers will lose 
face with their agents and brokers if 
they do not make every effort to help 
them hold on to their good automobile 
risks, and to improve marketing meth- 
ods for them. 

The hope, as expressed by one pro- 
duction vice president, was that volume 
“will continue to grow under our mul- 
tiple line program. We'll try to get 
diversification of our fire and casualty 
business by lines and by territories, 
which we feel is fundamental in carry- 
ing out the basic idea of insurance.’ 


Auto Liability Claims Picture Better 


In the metropolitan New York area 
the automobile liability claim picture is 
still a headache but, because of the 
higher rates, the loss ratios are a little 
better than in 1952, On the country- 
wide level some companies report a little 
improvement in automobile P.D. loss 
ratios but B.I. ratios are still unsatis- 
factory. However, average claim costs 
have not showed the marked increase 
which has been evidenced in the several 
years past. A few companies report re- 
duction in accident and claim frequency 
for both B.I. and P.D 

Optimism is also expressed that the 
claims picture is leveling off with a 
lessening trend toward unreasonably 
high verdicts in some areas. This im- 
provement is credited to the combined 
efforts of the Casualty & Surety Asso- 
ciation and state agents’ associations as 


well as the efforts by some individual 
companies in educating prospective jurors 
to a better understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities to the public and to claim- 
ants. 

Thus, there are signs that the upward 
trend of claim costs has been arrested 
but it cannot yet be said that improve- 
ment has definitely set in. 

Experience in Other Lines 

As to other lines, there are divided 
opinions as to workmen’s compensation 
results. One large company told the 
writer several weeks ago: “From present 
indications our compensation business 
will show a rather substantial loss.” 
Others are hopeful that the year-end will 
show this line “in the black.” 

The prospects for profit in the general 
liability lines is not too good. The ex- 
perience has been unprofitable in the 
Greater New York area where plaintiff 
negligence attorneys have become more 
aware of the potentialities of claims in 


this line. Reportedly, loss ratios have 
gone up, especially on O. L. & T. and 
M. & C. liability. Comprehensive per- 


sonal liability at the $10 annual premium 
has produced a loss. At least one com- 
pany tried earlier this year to unload a 
sizable volume of its New York City 
CPL risks but met with strenuous com- 
plaints from the brokers’ associations. 
Burglary and glass insurance experi- 
ence compares favorably to that of last 
year and an underwriting profit in these 
lines is in sight. Accident and health 
business has seemingly slowed up in the 
New York area but a countrywide in- 
crease of about 18% is anticipated. 
Fidelity and Surety Developments 
An underwriting profit is expected on 
contract bond business and the produc- 
tion in this line for 1953 will probably 
be greater than last year. Although 
Federal construction slowed down the 
last half of 1953, it has been a year of 


tremendous construction volume. View- 
ing the construction picture a New York 
president reported: 

“Tt is disturbing to note that competi- 
tion among contractors has been intensi- 
fied in all types and sizes of work with 
resulting lower prices and substantially 
decreased profit factors. In fact, com- 
petition is reported by the Associated 
General Contractors of America to be 
the roughest in the industry since 1940, 
and that it will continue to intensify. 

“g It would seem that the Admin- 
istration will continue to reduce expendi- 
tures and, therefore, we can expect a 
reduction in available contract bond pre- 
miums in 1954 on Federal projects. This 
may be offset by increased highway ap- 
propriations for constructions but it’s 


very likely that contract bond produc- 
tion will drop from this year’s high 
levels in 1954.” 

Over-all the surety results for 1953 


are expected to be satisfactory. The New 
York situation brightened considerably 
early this year with the restoration of 
the bid and performance bond require- 


ment on City of New York business 
after 15 years of effort on the part of 
surety companies and producers. An- 


other bright spot was the increase in 
the qualifying limit of sureties by the 
Comptroller’s Office of the City of New 
York from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Fidelity Loss Trend Still Upward 


Fidelity bond underwriters are hope- 
ful that this year’s experience will mark 
a reversal of the seven years’ upward 
trend in loss ratios. However, the pros- 
pects for this improvement are not too 
good, judging from the observations on 
fidelity claim trends made to the writer. 
Most encouraging aspect of the situation 
was the annual report, prepared early in 


the fall, by the insurance and _ protec- 
tive committee of American Bankers 
Association. This report noted that a 


comparison of experience by the Surety 
Association of America “on losses sus- 
tained by banks through dishonesty of 
their officers and employes in the years 
1952 and 1953, showed some indications 


of a favorable downward trend.” 

Helpful developments in the fidelity 
bond field this year were well expressed 
by a chief executive in New York as fol- 
lows: 

1. Better executive supervision in the 
Internal Revenue Department and im- 
proved screening of government em- 
ployes in practically all departments. 

2. Greater activity on the part of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, and the Insurance and 
Protective Committee of the American 

Jankers Association in an endeavor to 
reduce bank dishonesty losses 

3. Promulgation of deductibles for use 
in the underwriting of commercial fidel- 
ity risks. 

This executive pointed to the following 
developments as having been most dis- 
turbing: 

1. Increased frequency of loss in the 
bank, commercial fidelity, and public offi- 
cial fields. 

2. A substantial and continuing in- 
crease in the number of bank hojd-ups. 

3. Increased and _ sizable ernbezzle- 
ments caused by executives in the higher 
echelons. 

4. Some tightening in business activi- 
ties which has caused increased losses 
in the public official field and under 
Clause “E” of the blanket bond, particu- 
larly in connection with automobile pa- 
per. 

The 1954 Outlook 


Summing up on the opinions expressed 


as to the 1954 outlook it can be stated 
that (1) prospects are favorable for un- 
derwriting profit in most or all lines in- 


cluding automobile; (2) premium volume 
may level off; it will not maintain up- 
ward trend of. recent years unless stren- 
uous production efforts are made which 
does not seem likely; (3) for the stock 
casualty and surety companies competi- 
tive factors will make good business more 
difficult to get—thus, they will have to 
fight harder for it next vear, and that’s 
a healthy condition; (4) volume in- 
creases will depend more on economic 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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William B. Watkins of Cleveland— 


Outstanding Accident Insurance Salesman of the Travelers 
Still Selling at 80 Years of Age; His Philosophy 


on Living an Inspiration 


safe bet that not many will 
world’s championship 


Watkins of Cleve- 


[t's a 
challenge the 


record of William B. 


land in personally writing more than 
$100,000,000 of accident insurance pro- 
tection in his 45 years in the business. 
In this time Mr. Watkins has received 
more than $2,000,000 in accident pre- 
miums. The Travelers, the company 
he has loyally represented ever since 
1908, is mighty proud of him and for 


good reason. For years his accident 


business, new and renewals, has ex- 


those of any other individual 


that 


ceeded 


agent representing company. In 
; 


fact, his 
every 


admirers say he led nearly 


accident salesman in America a 


merry race. 
of 80, “Bill” Wat- 
kins has understandably “let up a bit.” 
However, he still likes to “hit the 
street” to add new accident accounts 
to the books of W. B. Watkins, inc., 
father- team. It’s 
team, too, for the son, William 
“Don” Watkins, also likes accident in- 
surance and is fast developing into 
production wizard class that his father 
has occupied for so long 


Today, at the age 


which is a and-son 


some 


His Philosophy on Living 

When recently 
Eastern Underwriter, 
ata to explain his 
success. He said: “I guess 
just lucky.” But, recognizing that this 
is not a satisfactory answer, he added: 
“T’ve always loved work. I’ve always 
had to be doing something. I’ve always got 
a kick out of convincing people that 
they shouldn’t put off till tomorrow 
what they should buy today. At the 
Travelers’ home office in Hartford they 


approached by The 
Bill Watkins was 
outstanding 
I’ve been 


loss 


used to tell me, ‘Take it easy, Bill 
You'll wear yourself out.’ But if I'd 
taken it easy, I’d never have lived to 
be 80. You know what I suspect? | 


suspect that more men die from the 
strain of being lazy than die from over- 
work.” 

When asked for 


a word of advice to 


other and less successful insurance 
producers, Bill said: “I’ve said it so 
often that it’s become almost nause- 
ating to me. There’s no secret to suc- 


cess. If there were, it would be con- 
tained in one, simple one-syllable word 
_work.” Pressed for amplification, he 
continued: “T have talked with many 
younger agents and invariably they 
‘How do you do it?’ My formula, 
if pe can call it that, consists simply 
of these rules: 
“Leave your 
joyously and 
criticize a competitor. 
what the other fellow is 
away from office detail. Forget com- 
missions and think service. Select your 
prospects wisely. Talk to them hon- 
estly and convincingly. Keep yourself 
in circulation. Above all, work, work, 
work. Work methodically and you are 
bound to succeed.” 


morning 
Never 
watch 


doing. Keep 


home in the 
harmoniously. 
Never 


Fifteen Solicitations a Day His Goal 


Concerning his methods, he remarked: 
“My goal was always 15 solicitations a 
day. This means I had to get an early 
start and know where I was going. My 
cards were all routed, so that, from 
the time I left home in the morning 
until I arrived at the office in the after- 
noon, I had one continuous line of 
prospects. The question of prospects 
was always before me. As you know, 
15 calls a day requires perpetual pros- 
pecting, so I was always on the alert, 
so that, no matter whose office I was 


in, or under what circumstances, I was 
looking for prospects.” 

William Bryant Watkins was born 
in 1873 in the Mohawk Valley at East 
Schuyler, N. Y., as the son of a “gen- 
tleman farmer” and professor of elocu- 
tion at Fort Plain Academy. He denies 
have inherited any talent for rhetoric, 
or that it has played any part in his 
success. He attended the Schuyler dis- 
trict school and Frankfort Academy, 
then went to work in a local bank. He 
had been there a year when a cousin 
of his, who happened to have been 
president of the largest bank in Cleve- 
land, offered him a job. Young Bill 
leaped at the opportunity to break into 
a city of 200,000 (that was Cleveland’s 
population in 1892, as compared with 
more than a million today) 

So, off he went to Cleveland with 
visions of becoming a banking tycoon. 
He began as a runner, with the idea of 


“working up.” That’s the way his 
cousin put it. This cousin was a man 
of some 60 years—a former Wall 


who wore a Prince Albert 
coat, a fly-to-heaven collar and an air 
of austerity that caused young Bill 
always to address him, not as “Cousin,” 
but as “Uncle.” Bill didn’t take the 
“working up” process too seriously. 
Indeed, he confesses, ‘““There were box- 
ing shows in the back room.” Never- 
theless, during the 16 years he was with 
the bank, he came to know virtually 
everybody in Cleveland. 


“Discovered” by Arthur J. Frith 


There was in that city at the turn 
of the century a sharp-eyed gentleman 


Streeter 
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J. B. TREUSCH, Vice President 
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(2) Non-occupational Coverage 
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(5) Choice of 3 Optional Elimination Periods 

(6) Full Benefit for Non-confining Sickness Disability 
(7) Disability Indemnity on Weekly Basis 

(8) Available to Men & Women — Ages 16 to 70 


Send for Rates and Complete Information 


AGENCIES AVAILABLE — WRITE TO 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


1903— Our Fiftieth Anniversary —1953 


William B. Watkins (left) and son, William “Don,” 


named Arthur J. Frith, who was man- 
ager of the local branch of the Trav- 
elers. He perceived in Bill Watkins 
the makings of an insurance man. 
There was something about the young 
man—breezy, affable, energetic and per- 
sonable—that appealed to Mr. Frith. 

Bill liked Mr. Frith, and he liked 
his frank depiction of the opportunities 
in the insurance business. He decided 
to become an agent. But, still fearful 
of the “Uncle,” he went about it sub 
rosa, working nights and weekends, 
when his services were not required at 
the bank. 

He started right in 
shots.” Tops in accident premiums 
was then $75, and that was Bill’s goal 
in every sale. Although he went after 
the Big Stuff, he started out in the 


after “the big 


244 South 8th Street 
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who for two years has won 
trophy presented by his father for leading A. & H. producer in Cleveland. 


beginning with the resolution to let only 


good, safe, sound risks into his books. 
Many a big premium (big in those 


days) he disdained rather than accept 
a questionable applicant. 

Within a few months he found him- 
self earning more in his extracurricular 
job than he was in the bank. Now 
came the obvious question: Should he 
quit the bank and embrace the insur- 
ance business? ‘Bill Watkins was no 
fraidy cat—he has had some of the 
nation’s more formidable railroad ex- 
ecutives, steel magnates, automobile 
manufacturers, United States senators, 
oil company presidents and other big- 
wigs eating out of his hand. But he 
didn’t dare tell the “Uncle” he was 
quitting the bank. He waited until the 
austere relative departed on a vacation, 
then left a note for him to read when 
he returned. The “Uncle” didn’t for- 
give him until he was actually plucking 
at the coverlet in what he recognized 
as his last illness. 


Liked Accident Insurance From the Start 


Bill liked accident 
the start. He liked it because “it pro- 
vides a continual, renewable income.” 
In his first year (1908) he wrote $4,000 
in premiums. The next year he wrote 
$5,000; the third year, $6,000; and he 
kept right on going up and up. With- 
out exception, he renewed every policy. 
In retrospect he says: “I don’t think 
I could have stood it if I had lost one.” 
By his fourth year he was collecting 
close to $10,000 in accident premiums 
and was saying to himself: “Now we're 
getting somewhere. 

3y the middle ’20’s nobody could 
touch him in the accident field. Nobody 
has ever topped the records he made 
during 1927, ’28, and ’29, when the 
amounts of accident protection he sold 
soared into the millions. 

Of course, accident insurance is not 
the only form sold by W. B. Watkins, 
Inc. As staunch exponents of multiple 
lines, the Watkins have substantial ac- 
counts in life, casualty and fire insur- 
ance. They maintain, however, that 
accident insurance is the “open sesame” 
to obtaining other lines. 


insurance from 


Biggest Policy He Ever Sold 


The biggest accident policy he ever 
sold was one of the easiest. The pros- 
pect was a midwestern capitalist. Bill, 
in accordance with his custom, wrote 
the man a personal letter informing 
him of the purpose of the visit he 
promised to make within a day or so. 
He stressed the. point that he had an 
accident policy “written especially for 
a man of your income and position.” 
The recipient’s ego was so tickled that 
when Bill called he was ushered straight 
into the busy executive’s inner sanc- 


tum. 
“Sit down,” said the Big Fellow. Bill 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Catlin Asks for Strict 
Driver Licensing Laws 


AT ALBANY INSURANCE DAY 


Aetna C. & S. Vice President Outlines 
Five-point Plan to Eliminate Unsafe 
Drivers; Calls for Inspections 








Robert I. Catlin, vice president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, in an address at the 
Albany Insurance Day dinner, recom- 

mended a policy of strict driver licensing 
laws rigidly enforced. He indicated that 
a quarter of a million New York motor- 
ists would probably lose their driving 
licenses “if their right to the highway 
were weighed in the scales of public 
welfare.” 

Mr. Catlin, who has won nationwide 
recognition for his achievements as 
chairman of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission, proposed a five-point pro- 
gram for a more efficient licensing pro- 
gram that would rid the highways of 
drivers not entitled to an operator's 
license because of their driving record, 
physical infirmities or other reasons. 

The proposals outlined by Mr. Catlin 
call for: 

(1) Administration of licensing opera- 
tions as a public welfare and safety 
measure and not primarly for revenue 
collecting purposes. 

(2) A more thorough and comprehen- 
sive examination for all new applicants, 
adopting a plan now being used in Con- 
necticut whereby each person is given 
a definite time for his examination. 

(3) Issuing to new drivers a_proba- 
tionary license which they must carry 
for at least one year. 

Greater Use of Suspensions 


(4) Greater use of the motor vehicle 
commissioner’s power to revoke and sus- 
pend licenses, rather than depending 
upon fines levied by the courts to in- 
fluence driving attitude and abilities of 
motorists. The speaker also recom- 
mended that all reinstatements be ap- 
proved personally by the commissioner 
or his deputy, greater publicity for re- 
instatements as well as suspensions, and 
adoption of the New Jersey plan under 
which reinstated drivers get a conditional 
“red ticket” license. 

(5) Adoption of the “staggered system” 
providing for renewing licenses either 
on the operator’s birth date or on the 
date of issue, giving the motor vehicle 
department the much needed oppor- 
tunity, not possible with a common ex- 
piration day, to review the driving 
record and physical condition of each 
motorist. 

“Unless something can be done to 
bring the highway accident situation 
under greater control,’ Mr. Catlin em- 
phasized, “the probability of a greater 
number of accidents occurring annually 
on our highways must be faced.” But 
to arrest the upward accident trend, 
he stated, the ratio of people actively 
interested in traffic safety must be 
changed from one out of ten to nine out 
of ten. 

Noting the 300% increase this year in 
New York motorists whose automobile 
insurance was assigned to insurance 
companies because coverage could not be 
voluntarily obtained, Mr. Catlin criti- 
cized the principle that “he who can 
pay for the damages he causes should 
be permitted to drive,” and recommended 
that public interest would best be served 
by recognizing the fundamental issue to 
be “who can and should drive.” 


Advocates Compulsory Inspections 


Mr. Catlin also advocated compulsory 
periodic inspection of automobiles, as- 
serting that “it is the state’s responsi- 
bility to guarantee to the public not only 
the fitness of the operator, but also the 
physical condition of the automobile he 
drives.” 

Turning to other means of controlling 
traffic accidents, Mr. Catlin said an edu- 
cational program designed to teach every 
youth graduating from a_ secondary 
school to operate a car intelligently and 
safely was highly essential, especially as 


we look to the future. He also stressed 
the need for adult training, especially 
among those who have never had any 
special instruction in driving or in the 
knowledge of legal requirements. 
“The pressing need at the moment in- 
volves the field of enforcement,” de- 
clared Mr. Catlin, who said he could not 
“overemphasize the growing importance 
of enforcement as the answer to the 
present serious traffic accident situation.” 
Conceding that police and court of- 
ficials are greatly influenced by public 
opinion, Mr. Catlin stated that “too 
many motorists assume motor vehicle 


McGRATH APPOINTED SPECIAL 
Stephen R. McGrath has been ap- 

pointed special agent at the Hartford 

branch office of American Surety. 





laws and regulations apply only to the 
other fellow. 

“Such serious offenses as speeding, 
reckless driving, intoxicated driving, 
driving without a license or while a 
license is suspended, must be dealt with 
more firmly. and far more impartially if 
the public is to be convinced that we 
mean _ business.” 


F. & D. TRANSFERS DYTMAN 

Richard G. Dytman, formerly special 
agent in Oklahoma for the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. and its affiliate, the Ameri 
can Bonding Co., has been placed in 
charge of the companies’ service office 
in Grands Rapids, Mich. A native of 
Elmira, N. Y., and a graduate of Colgate 
University, Mr. Dytman joined the F. & 
D. in 1947. His first assignment was as 
special agent in Syracuse, N. Y., where 
he served until December, 1948, then 
being transferred to Oklahoma City. 








Helping the ‘twain’ to meet 


The impressive Chesapeake Bay 
which now links the eastern and western shores 
of Maryland, has reduced a journey which once 
took hours to a matter of minutes. This multi- 
million dollar structure measures 4.3 miles from 
with 3 additional miles of 


approaching roadways. 


shore to shore, 


So vast an undertaking required the combined 





Bridge, 


provided a variety of casualty insurance and 


skills of every segment of the construction in- 
dustry — designers and engineers, contractors 
and builders— and of the banking and insurance 


industries which supported the venture. 


Playing a major role in the project, U.S.F.&G. 


1 


surety bond coverages and thus helped the 


twain to meet. 


Over fen thousand agents. . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


. \ 7 S.F.& G, 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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1953 A. & H. Results of 70 Companies 


(Continued from Page 100) 


Over-all results for the year are ex- 
pected to be better than in 1952. 


Lincoln National Life submitted the 
combined production on an earned basis 
to losses incurred for its own writings 
and that of the Reliance Life, its sub- 
sidiary. Up to November 1 the total was 
$11,693,000 including $9,020,000 in group 
business and $1,096,830 in reinsurance. 
This represented a substantial increase 
in volume over 1952. “Loss ratios on in- 
dividual business are running very close 
to last year,” said H. Lewis Rietz, vice 
president, “and group loss ratio is up 
slightly over that of last year. Reinsur- 
ance loss ratio has decreased slightly.” 
Over-all the incurred claims as of No- 
vember 1 amounted to $8,992,000. 


Monarch Life of Springfield, one of 
the leaders in the non-cancellable field, 
reported net premiums of $11,288,294 as 
of November 1 compared with $10,309,319 
for the corresponding period of 1952. Its 
loss ratio for the first ten months was 
about 1% lower than that of 1952. “Our 
results so far this year indicate a con- 
tinuance of satisfactory underwriting 
results,” Vice President and Actuary 


John H. Miller said. 


The Zurich General’s score for the first 
ten months was $10,710,793 of which over 
$10,000,000 was in group hospitalization 
and other group A. & H. business. This 
represents an over-all gain of 17% over 
1952 writings up to November 1. The 
combined loss ratio as of that date 
stood at 72.9% compared with 70.0% for 
the 1952 period. 

American Casualty, reporting both di- 
rect and reinsurance writings, had a total 
of $10,625,178 for the 10 months, up 
nez arly 15% over 1952 and with improved 
loss ratios. Its direct business amounted 
to $8,203,820 and reinsurance was $2,421,- 
358, slightly off from that of 1952. Vice 
President Darrell O. Smith considers the 
major 1953 trends to be (1) the greatly 
increased supervision and control being 
exerted by state Insurance Departments ; 
(2) the continued discussions on major 
medical expense coverage, and (3) tight- 
ening up of underwriting in group in- 
surance. He considers the business more 
stabilized, at least from an underwriting 
viewpoint, than it has been in the last 
few years. 

New York Life, which entered the per- 
sonal accident and sickness field in June, 
1951, and the group A. & H. field on 
July 1, 1951, rolled up a 10 months’ 
volume of $10,149,569. Personal A. & S. 
accounted for $2,129,596 and group for 
$8,019,973. Vice President James T. Phil- 
lips calls attention to a gain of 96% 
in personal A. & S. writings over 1952 
and an increase of 219% in group pre- 
miums. The gain in first year personal 
premiums, he explains, is due primarily 
to introduction of a family hospital ex- 
pense policy in September, 1952; an in- 
dividual hospital expense policy in March, 
1953, and the major medical expense 
policy in June, 1953. To date loss ratios 
over-all are satisfactory, in his opinion. 

The Great-West Life of Winnipeg 
showed combined individual and group 
A. & H. net income for the 10 months 
of $10,072,807 of which $9,437,429 was 
group business. The individual writings 
of $635,378 were 15% greater than the 
same period of 1952 and the group vol- 
ume represented 29% increase. The loss 
experience on the individual business is 
higher than a year ago but group loss 
ratio is somewhat better. E. R. Brock, 
the company’s A. & H superintendent, 
says that plans are under way for an 
A. & H. promotion campaign in 1953 
“as we consider that the potential of our 
agency organization in this field has not 
as yet been really developed.” 

World of Omaha with 10 months’ pro- 
duction of $9,026,593 was running nearly 
$2,000,000 ahead of 1952. As of Novem- 
ber 1 its loss ratio (excluding group and 
credit term) was 47.1% compared with 
44.2% a year ago. For group .A. & H. 
only the 1953 loss ratio (for 10 months) 


was 88.1% compared with 95.4% a year 
ago. 

North American Accident reported 
premiums of $8,867,849, a gain of $800,000 
over the 10 months of 1952. Losses paid 
up to November 1 were $3,747,598 com- 
pared with $3,440,261 a year ago. A. E. 
Forest, Jr., president of the company, 
anticipates a promising year in 1954. 


Massachusetts Protective, another big 
factor in the non-cancellable field, esti- 
mated its net premiums as of Novem- 
ber 1 at $8,694,537, a gain of $108,053 
over the 1952 period. Loss experience is 
better than a year ago. 


Union Casualty & Life of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., showed 10 months’ writings 
of $8,738,308, a ee increase over 
1952 production. Group A. & H. volume 
totaled $8,494,600 while individual writ- 
ings were $243,708. Loss ratio for the 
group lines was slightly higher than last 
year but on individual A. & H. it was 
substantially lower. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty points 
to $8,194,528 in 10 months’ writings, up 
$516,184 or 6.7% over the same period 
of 1952. Of this total $5,622,736 was 
group A. & H. business which was 1.6% 
less than that produced in 1952. As to 
loss experience, P. W. Stade, assistant 
secretary, says: “There will be no im- 
portant change in group loss ratios while 
on individual business an improvement 
of possibly five points is anticipated for 
1953.” 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
was ahead by 194% as of November 1, 
reporting net writings of $7,614,370 for 
the 10-month period. For the entire year 
the company estimates $9,300,000 produc- 
tion, a gain of 15%. On an earned and 
incurred basis its loss ratio for 10 
months was 39.9% compared with 44.9% 
a year ago. 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton 
with $6,339,674 in combined individual 
and group business as of November 1 
is ahead by 38.8% compared with a year 
ago. Group writings were $4,434,860 on 
which the loss ratio was 66.9% compared 
with 65.7% in 1952. Individual A. & H. 
business was $1,904,814 on which the 
loss ratio was 51.8%, up about five points 
compared with 1952. 

. Hauschild, A. & H. secretary of 
the company, believes that improved 
public relations should be the industry’s 
objective as “everything that the compa- 
nies and agents do has to be weighed 
from the viewpoint of its effect on the 
public.” He also observes: “There has 
been plenty of agitation for Government 
sponsored plans, and the ever widening 
aspects of social programs to include 
insurance is a trend that should alert 
the industry to its responsibility in meet- 
ing all of the insurance needs of all of 
the people.” 


U. S. Life’s premium volume in the 
individual and hospitalization lines was 
up 30% by November 1 to an estimated 
total of $1,000,000. The group volume 
on an earned basis had reached $4,850,000 
compared with $4,650,000 in the 1952 pe- 
riod. As a result of increased writings 
the loss ratio on the individual lines had 
improved with the Ne ee of hos- 
pitalization. Group A. & H. loss ratios, 
on the other hand, are higher than last 
year, but remedial measures are being 
taken. 

J. F. Welch, vice president, anticipates 
that 1954 will be the company’s best A. 
& H. year. Fourteen new states have 
been entered in the past two years and 
about 75 general agency appointments 
made. The company expecis next year 
to realize the full benefit from this ex- 
pansion. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., celebrating 
its 50th anniversary this year, had top- 
ped $5,700,000 by November 1, a gain for 
the year to date, and with loss ratios 
slightly improved over 1952, particularly 























“The Complete Circle of 
Personal Protection” 





LIFE To replace the breadwinner 
To guarantee comfortable retirement 
To provide security for the youngsters 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH A substitute income 


HOSPITALIZATION 


SURGERY To meet family surgical bills 


Build a “‘Profitable Personal Protection Business” 
With the North American 


Send for the details of this complete line of personal protection. 
S. R. RAUWOLF, Agency Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
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in its weekly premium A. & H. business. 

J. W. Scherr, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, points to industry improvement 
this year in the handling of group A. & 
H. business. “The carriers, many of 
which are comparative newcomers in 
this field, are fast getting on a better 
reserve basis. Most of them have made 
rate increases; more careful selection is 
being exercised. Most of the difficulty 
in writing individual A. & H. is due to 
over-emphasis on hospital and surgical 
coverages. Except for the non-cancellable 
companies, not enough loss of time pro- 
tection is being sold. We believe our 
first obligation to the public is to pro- 
vide income protection.’ 

Mr. Scherr views as significant the 
continued experimentation with major 
medical expense plans, both individual 
and group, and thinks that some prog- 
ress is being made in underwriting sub- 
standard cases on a profitable basis. The 
rising cost of doing business is a major 
problem, in his opinion, and he stresses 
that potential profit margins are down 
to fractions of what they may have been 
ten or even five years ago. 


Indemnity Co. of North America esti- 
mated its 10 months’ premium writings 
at $5,400,000, an approximate increase of 
14% over the 1952 period. Loss ratios 
are almost identical with those of a year 
ago. W. E. Kipp, assistant secretary of 
this company, considers the major trend 
this year to be the accelerated number 
of complaints arising out of the hos- 
pitalization field in particular, and the 
unsuccessful activities of legislators, in- 
surance supervisory officials and others 
to control abuses by legislation and de- 
partmental rulings. 

“This has brought the industry to the 
realization,” says Mr. Kipp, “that every 
effort must be made to eliminate abuses 
by whatever means possible and then to 
adopt a genuine public relations program 
to offset the criticism being leveled at 
our business.” He also points to the de- 
velopment in 1953 of a great number of 
studies and investigations by outside 
agencies as to the adequacy of coverage 
both from the standpoint of the number 
insured and the insurance available. 
“Generally speaking, insurance compa- 
nies have not fared too well in these 
studies, and thus the need for improved 
public relations becomes more important 
than ever.” 


Massachusetts Indemnity, also an im- 
portant factor in the non-cancellable 
field, reports written premiums as of 
November 1 of $5,265,453, up about 8'%% 
from the same period of 1952. Its new 
business is up about 10%. Loss experi- 
ence is running slightly higher than last 
year. 

Woodmen Accident with $5,129,000 in 
net A. & H. and hospitalization premium 
writings for the first 10 months, is ahead 
of 1952 by 8.16%. Loss experience is 
better than a year ago, the ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned for 
nine months being 47.18% as contrasted 
with 51.79% for the same period of 1952. 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group re- 
ported combined individual and group 
volume on an earned basis of $4,797,761 
with $3,007,109 in loss and loss expense 
incurred. This represented 21% increase 
in writings and loss ratios identical to 
those of 1952. By the year-end volume 
will be up 25% over 1952. 

R. E. Ryan, A. & H. superintendent, 
anticipates much keener competition 
across the board next year with the en- 
try into the field of even more compa- 
nies. “Public demand for improved hos- 
pitalization and major medical expense 
coverage will be greater,” he says. He 
regards a long range public relations 
program for the industry as a “must.” 


Employers Mutual Liability of Wausau, 
writing only group A. & H., showed 
45% increase for the first ten months for 
a total of $4,470,945 in earned premiums. 
Loss ratio on this business was 2.6% 
better than a year ago. 

Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, had 
reached $4,000,000 in A. & H. writings 
by November 1, a gain of 28% over 1952. 
Loss experience was favorable. 
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Republic National Life, Dallas, had 
scored a combined production of $3,590,- 
813 up to November 1. A_ breakdown 
showed $1,262,356 in group business, up 
35%; commercial A. & H., $887,669, up 
about 84%%, and polio and special dis- 
ease premiums, $440,789, a drop of about 
10% over 1952. Loss ratio on commercial 
business was down about 2%; polio 
losses dropped about 4%, but group 
losses were up about 5%. 


Loyal Protective Life, one of the old- 
est non-cancellable writers, showed $3,- 
548,624 for the ten months compared 
with $3,307,732 in 1952. Its loss ratio 
for nine months was 43.1% compared 
with 36.5% for the same period last 
year. 

General Accident estimated $3,512,000 
writings up to November 1, a gain of 
about 17.5%. Loss ratios are running 
about the same as last year. 


Great American Reserve, Dallas, has 
boosted its production about 10% to a 
total of $3,350,000 of which $600,000 is 
in group premiums. Loss ratio for the 
year will be 1 to 2% better than in 1952. 
Travis T. Wallace, president, anticipates 
that in 1954 the number of people cov- 
ered by hospitalization, surgical and 
medical care insurance will be further 
increased, and that percentage-wise the 
major medical expense insureds will be 
tremendously increased. Likewise, an in- 
creased number of companies will place 
greater emphasis on sale of income pro- 
tection rather than hospitalization. 


Hoosier Casualty, now preparing to 
embark on a planned four-year expan- 
sion program, topped $3,000,000 in indi- 
vidual and group writings for the ten 
months, an increase of 13.6%. Loss 
ratios will be slightly lower than last 
year. 

C. Norman Green, H. & A. manager, 
expressing optimism over the 1954 out- 
look, says that Hoosier’s expansion pro- 
gram will culminate in 1957, its 50th an- 
niversary year. Between now and then 
the company will enter one new state 
each year. “Our facilities will be en- 
larged,” says Mr. Green, “by increasing 
our writing limit of disability insurance 
under our leading commercial policy to 
$100 per week after the first seven days, 
and the writing limit of blanket medical 
expense for accident under our commer- 
cial hospital policy from $1,500 to $2,500. 
Another new feature will be a package 
plan of group disability and hospital in- 
surance designed especially for small 
business concerns.” 


Standard Accident had produced $2,- 
656,000 in individual and group premiums 
by November 1, an over-all gain of 
$295,000 or 12.5%. Commercial loss ratios 
are several points better than last year 
but group loss ratios are higher. The 
combined lines continue to show a small 
profit. 

C. E. Stevens, its A. & H. manager, 
also anticipates for 1954 a greater de- 
mand for major medical expense insur- 
ance, and observes: “The fundamental 
concepts of this program—a deductible 
and coinsurance—have brought about a 
changing concept as to coverage empha- 
sis. More and more underwriters will 
be concerning themselves to a lesser ex- 
tent with coverages that pay for the first 
dollar of expense and more with cover- 
age that will pay for the last dollar... . 
While there will be no immediate at- 
tempt to replace basic full cost hospital 
and surgical plans with those utilizing 
deductibles and coinsurance, the trend 
in that direction will perhaps be the ul- 
timate answer to the problem of over- 
utilization of hospital services. " 





Maryland Casualty’s production up to 
November 1 was $2,592,000, an increase 
of 48%. Accident loss ratios are about 
the same as last year but loss ratios on 
health, hospitalization and group busi- 
ness are up several points. “The loss 
cost of hospitalization and medical con- 
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tinues to increase,” says A. & H. Mana- 
ger F,. L. Templeman. 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, reporting 
for nine months, had increased its writ- 
ings by 24% to a total of $2,587,592. 
Loss ratios show substantial improve- 
ment on the individual lines and “slightly 
better” for group and cash disability. 


Illinois Mutual Casualty reported $2,- 
371,304 in premiums received up to No- 
vember 1, a gain of over $300,000. Claims 
paid were $1,100,638 compared with $937,- 
465 a year ago. E. A. McCord, president, 
in anticipation of a continuing gain in 
writings next year, says: “We are con- 
tinually working out plans to give better 
coverage to our policyholders and the 
insuring public.” 


Canada Health & Accident has 
jumped its production in its first seven 
years of operation from $72,000 in 1946 
to $2,400,000, the expected 1953 volume. 
Up to November 1 its writings totaled 

2,104,000 with individual business show- 
ing 9% increase and group up 15%. Loss 
ratios are higher in both lines. J. W. 
Duffy of the agency department, says 
that Blue Cross competition is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult and Canada H. 
& A. is meeting it by reduced premiums, 
increased benefits and much lower re- 
newal commissions. Net result is that 
the company’s sales force is paying less 
attention to hospitalization and more to 

& H. He anticipates that 1954 will 
be the company’s best year to date. 


Empire State Mutual Life anticipates 
that its 1953 A. & H. and group writings 
will top $2,000,000, a gain of about 6% 
over 1952. Group loss ratio is showing 
some decrease and commercial losses an 
increase. Morgan O. Doolittle, president, 
says the entry of the larger companies 
into the field has intensified competition 
and necessitated modernization of policy 
forms and coverages. “This is a healthy 
condition, and we expect to increase our 
volume in 1954,” he adds. 


Columbian National Life scored $2,- 
038,198 by November 1 of which $1,465,- 
812 was in group premiums on which 
the loss ratio was improved. Individual 
and hospital loss ratios were also better 
than a year ago on writings of $572,- 
386. Commercial department production, 
says Second Vice President C. F. Lee, is 
about even with a year fy on new 
business but that of the group depart- 
ment is running behind. This is because 
the company changed its rules and will 
not issue group A. & H. unless life in- 
surance is also bought. 

Mr. Lee also observes that the entry 
of many life companies has intensified 
competition; just as much A. & H. is 
being written but the increased com- 
panies in the field has caused the pro- 
duction to be spread out more. He be- 
lieves that the unlevel commission basis 
used by life companies new in the busi- 
ness “will have an important bearing 
on A. & H. business in the future, with 
Insurance Departments, especially that 
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of New York, demanding that new rates 
be calculated on an estimated claim ex- 
perience of 50%.” 

American Health Insurance Corp., 
Baltimore, reports 20% increase in writ- 
ings up to November 1. For the ten 
months its A. & H. and hospitalization 
business totaled $2,028,000. Claim ratios 
are stable and satisfactory. President 
Wm. deV. Washburn notes a _ strong 
trend during 1953 for A. & H. insurers 
to stress simultaneously the disability 
coverages and de-emphasize the expense 
coverages “because of rising loss ratios 
for the latter lines.” However, he adds 
that “this does not apply to our opera- 
tion because we continue to seek all the 
good business we can get of both types. 
In fact, most of our agents will stress 
the expense coverages without any home 
office objection.” Mr. Washburn sees 
no clouds on the 1954 horizon of ever- 
increasing business of the right type, 
written through properly trained career 
agents. 


National Accident & Health, Phila- 
delphia, estimates net A. & H. and hos- 
pitalization writings of better than $2,- 
000,000 up to November 1 with antici 
pated $2,350,000 for the year, an increase 
of about 10%. Claims paid under regular 
A. & H. policies are up about 5%; 
weekly industrial A. & H. and hospital 
claims are up 2%, and hospital expense 
payments up 11%. Thorn W. Mock, 
president, also notes that the business 
is more competitive “and that many of 
our top producers are spending much 
more time getting new business than 
they did even a year ago.” 


Northern Life, Seattle, had exceeded 
$1,900,400 in A. & H. and hospitalization 
individual writings by November 1, a 
gain of 10%. Loss ratios were up about 
3% but still satisfactory. Vice President 
H. O. Fishback, Jr., pointing to a con- 
tinued strong ‘demand for the more 
liberal hospital, surgical and medical 
policies, says this coverage continues to 
lead the monthly income indemnity 
forms. 


Federal Life, Chicago, reported com- 
bined premiums of $1,624,102 for the ten 
months, of which newspaper accident in- 
surance sales were $765,060. For the same 
period of 1952 volume was $1,582,253. 
Claim ratio for ten months was 53.2% 
compared with 53.4% a year ago. The 
company increased its volume in all lines 
except hospitalization. Its agents have 
been discouraged in writing this class 
because of unfavorable experience. Presi- 
dent Leo D. Cavanaugh expects con- 
tinued production gains in 1954, “pri- 
marily because the public is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the need for 
A. & H.” 

United States F. & G. reported $1,- 
603,000 in net premiums as of November 
is Accident volume was about 10% off 
from 1952; health was off 8% and group 
writings had gained about 5%. Health 
loss ratios show considerable improve- 
ment but accident and group ratios are 
higher. 


Progressive Life of New Jersey was 
close to $1,500,000 in combined writings 
for ten months, compared with $1,444,061 
re the same period of 1952. Industrial 
A. & H. business, the largest line, stood 
at $925,709 compared with $781,276 a year 
ago. 


West Coast Life reported $1,452,854 of 
which $1,183,722 was group. business. 
This line showed 36% increase while 
individual A. & H. writings were up 
8% over that of 1952. Loss ratios showed 
about 5% increase for individual lines 
and decreased about 13% for group. 


North American Life, Chicago, figures 
that its A. & H. premium income for 
the year 1953 will run over $1,250,000, 
representing at lee ast 50% production in- 
crease over 1952 

Eastern Casualty, New York, pointed 
to volume increase of 40% for the year 
to date. In ten months its estimated 
writings are $1,124,800—$768,700 in group 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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E. J. Faulkner Article 


(Continued from Page 95) 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association all have far-reaching pro- 
grams directed toward the accumulation 
of information on which improvements 
in coverage and procedure may be based. 
It is particularly significant that the 
LIAMA is turning more of the attention 
of its trained research staff to the prob- 
lems of marketing accident and health 
insurance. This program, by pointing the 
way to better distribution techniques, 
can do more to help make available 
better disability insurance to more peo- 
ple at lower cost. 
Outside Agencies at Work 

There are so many agencies outside of 
the accident and health business engaged 
in research of interest to the insurers 
that space does not permit the mention 
of them all. The Research Council for 
IXconomic Security is conducting an ex- 
tremely significant study of prolonged 
illness among the non-agriculturally em- 
ployed population. Upon completion of 


this research the extent and costs of 
prolonged illness will be better under- 
stood. The data from this study will be 


of substantial assistance to insurers 
in drafting better insurance to cover the 
costs: of catastrophic illness. 

The Commission on Financing Hospi- 
tal Care, established under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, will complete its two-year study of 
hospital cost problems before the end of 
1953. It is expected that the commis- 
sion’s report will be helpful in further 
improvement of hospital benefits as well 
as pointing the way toward provision of 
insurance for those population groups 
not now substantially protected. 

The Health Information Foundation is 


carrying on intensive investigations of 
health care problems in selected com- 
munities and is about to embark upon 


an educational campaign to interest the 
business men of the country in the fur- 
ther expansion of voluntary health in- 
surance. 

At the university of Pennsylvania, the 
Huebner foundation lectures during 1953 
have been devoted to accident and health 
insurance. In addition the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is completing an 
analysis of the accident and health in- 
dustry soon to be published in book 
form. Such indications of widespread in- 
terest in accident and health insurance 
are not confined to business but are 
found in labor, welfare, and civic circles 
as well 


The Health Insurance Council 

This year has witnessed an aroused 
awareness on the part of accident and 
health insurance carriers of the impor- 
tance of a better coordinated program 
of public relations. The Health Insur- 
ance Council, a confederation of nine 
trade associations interested in accident 
and health insurance, has spear-headed 
the movement toward a comprehensive 
public relations program for the busi- 
ness. The Council is expected to retain 
professional counsel to advise on pub- 
lications explaining accident and health 
insurance and its operations to interested 
and influential segments of the public 
such as the doctors and hospitals. It 
is to be hoped that later the program 
will be expanded to encompass the entire 
insuring public. 

The Council is also pushing ahead 
aggressively in the development of hos- 
pital admission plans, including an ex- 
periment in Columbus, O., where a hos- 
pital admission glan was set up to in- 
clude not only those insured under 
group policies but under individual con- 
tracts as well. 

During 1953, the Better Business Bu- 
reaus of America have undertaken to 
reach their considerable clientele with a 
factual presentation of what accident and 
health insurance is and does. 

Relations with Government 

Relations with government have bulked 
large in the thinking of accident and 
health leaders this year. Since the pas- 
sage of the McCarran Act (Public Law 


15) the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment in insurance matters has_ been 
largely concerned with economic and fi- 
nancial issues rather than with the di- 
rect services provided by the insurers in 
the health field. However, during Sep- 
tember and October, 1953, the interest 
of the Federal Government in accident 
and health insurance seemed to take a 
new tack. The House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee initiated 
a series of hearings on the health of the 
nation. Spokesmen for the insurers were 
called upon to describe the benefits, pro- 
cedures, and extent of accident and 
health insurance. Questions raised dur- 
ing the course of the hearings leave the 
impression that members of the com- 
mittee are giving serious consideration 
to a Federal legislative program in the 
field of health insurance. References 
were made to possibilities of Federal 
regulation of Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
and private health insurance plans on 
the assumption that state regulation is 
inadequate. 

The desirability of a “Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation” to guarantee the 
performance of private insurers was dis- 
cussed. Legislation previously introduced 
to establish a Federal subsidy of insur- 
ance plans to permit extension of bene- 
fits to the medically indigent was re- 
viewed. 

These inquiries into the health of the 
nation and existing provisions for meet- 
ing health care costs are closely related 
to the current evaluation of the social 
security system. Accident and health in- 


surers have a vital stake in the character 
of social security in the future. Organ- 
ized pressure groups continue their ef- 
forts to enlarge social security benefits 
and extend them into new fields, notably 
total and permanent disability and tem- 
porary sickness. The addition of a hos- 
pital benefit for old age and survivor’s 
beneficiaries has been argued. 


Tax Loads Would Be Enhanced 


These proposals constitute not only 
the threat of governmental preemption 
of a large part of the accident and 
health insurance field of service but if 
enacted would substantially enhance the 
tax loads borne by the companies. 
Through their deleterious effect on the 
entire economy they would further serve 
to sap the market for disability insur- 


nce. 

While there is room for hope that wise 
counsel will prevail, and that such action 
as is taken by the Federal Government 
on social benefits will strengthen the 
voluntary mechanisms, the business is 
faced with the prospect of considerable 
activity at the Federal level. 

During 1953 there were significant de- 
velopments in the relationship between 
accident and health insurers and state 
government. The usual large number of 
bills calling for establishment of com- 
pulsory cash sickness systems were in- 
troduced in state legislatures. Without 
exception, proposals for establishment 
of new systems of this kind were de- 
feated. In California, however, benefits 
provided under the present unemploy- 
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ment compensation disability law were 
expanded, placing the private insurers 
operating in competition with the state 
fund under further disadvantage. 


The Bench Mark Resolution 


The conflict of philosophies between 
the business and certain state insurance 
departments on regulation of accident 
and health insurance rates reached a 
new phase with the acceptance by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners last June of a resolution that 
would establish “bench marks” in the 
form of acceptable loss ratios for judg- 
ing whether “benefits are unreasonable 
in relation to the premiums charged.” 
Only 16 states have enacted the particu- 
lar language of the regulatory law which 
gave rise to the bench mark resolution. 
It seems clear from the history of the 
law that it was considered both by su- 
pervisory authority and the insurers as 
a policy approval law and not one which 
would imply the authority to regulate 
accident and health insurance rates. 

As a “policing measure” it can be op- 
erated satisfactorily without imposing on 
the business the strait-jacket of rate 
regulation. However, if supervisory au- 
thority interprets the law as conferring 
the power and imposing the necessity 
of regulating accident and health insur- 
ance premiums, a substantial obstacle 
will be imposed on further improvement 
of accident and health insurance cover- 
age in the public interest. The issue is 
not resolved and will likely become a 
cause of increasing concern in 1954: or 
until the matter is settled. 

Policy Provisions Law Passed by 33 

Jurisdictions 

Of a more gratifying nature is the 
spread of the uniform accident and 
health policy provisions laws which have 
now been passed in 33 jurisdictions. Its 
provisions are acceptable in an additional 
ten states, leaving only six in which the 
new provisions are unacceptable. The 
drafting and passage of the uniform law 
is a good example of the constructive 
type of accomplishment possible when 
industry and state insurance departments 
cooperate. It is this sort of collabora- 
tion that can be the salvation of the 
system of state supervision of insurance. 

1954 Prospects Good 

Inherently, accident and health under- 
writers tend to be optimistic and aggres- 
sive. They are challenged by the 
warmly human and vital service that 
they perform. They believe that their 
opportunity is the greatest in the whole 
field of business enterprise today. Even 
discounting this native enthusiasm, there 
are sound reasons for believing that the 
prospects for accident and health insur- 
ance in 1954 are good. There seems little 
likelihood of any general business col- 
lapse such as would reduce sales and ex- 
ert an unfavorable influence on claim 
loss and persistency. Rather, barring an 
international upheaval the prospects are 
for a levelling off of general business 
activity on a high plateau. Business sta- 
bility is a favorable portent for accident 
and health insurance sales. 

Further fruits of the study, research 
and competition now being curried on in 
accident and health insurance may be 
expected. While it would be unreason- 
able to anticipate continued expansion of 
accident and health insurance at the 
same rate as during the past decade, the 
future looks good for our industry. Its 
growth is buttressed by an expanding 
population that daily gains a wider ap- 
preciation of the importance of income 
protection. Given a reasonable length of 
time in which to operate without further 
government competition or fettering 
regulation, voluntary insurers can and 
will provide the answers to financing 
the costs of health care for Americans. 

As Henry Beers, vice president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. told the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in October, “The only unhealthy 
aspect of the situation is the tendency 
of some people to see in progress only 
signs of incompletion. Those who think 
that if a thing is good it should be pro- 
vided now to everyone do not understand 
the basic truth that human progress 
must needs be unending.” 
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Honored for 60 Years of Service 


F. W. Lafrentz, American Surety Chairman, and J. Arthur 
Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualty Chairman, Outstanding 
Examples of Pioneering and Industry Leadership 


Two distinguished pioneers in the cas- 
ualty-surety industry—F. W. Lafrentz, 


chairman of the board, American Surety 
of New York, and J. Arthur Nelson, 
chairman of the board, New Amsterdam 
Casualty of Baltimore—observed this 
year their completion of 60 years of 


cember 16 as luncheon guests of the 
American Surety. This is a delightfully 
informal annual party for the press 
which has special significance this year 
in view of the anniversary aspects. And 
if the conversation takes a reminiscent 
course F. W. Lafrentz may be persuaded 
to talk a bit about his early Wyoming 





F. W. LAFRENTZ 


service to the business, and The Eastern 
Underwriter is proud to pay tribute to 
their long and useful careers. 

Mr. Lafrentz, who will be 95 years of 
age next March 25, is known and be- 
loved from coast to coast as the “elder 
statesman” among surety company chief 
executives. Still active and sanguine, he 
has devoted his entire 60 years to the 
upbuilding of the American Surety and 
its affiliated companies—Compania Mexi- 
cana de Garantias of Mexico and the 
Canadian Surety, both of which he 
formed in 1913, and the Surety Fire 
Insurance Co., organized here in 1945 
to write the inland marine lines. Mr. 
Lafrentz is also a senior partner with 
his son, A. F. Lafrentz (president of the 
American Surety), in the public account- 
ing firm of F. W. Lafrentz & Co., estab- 
lished in 1899. 

Have Combined Service of 100 Years 

The Lafrentzs, father and son, have a 
combined service of 100 years to their 
companies, recognition of which was 
given by American Surety key people 
trustees, officers, resident vice _presi- 
dents, branch office managers and de- 
partment heads—at a Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel dinner last month. Highspots of 
Chairman Lafrentz’s career were brought 
to the fore—claims examiner in 1893, 
then comptroller, vice president, and in 
1912 elected to the presidency. After 14 
years in that post he became chairman 
in 1926, A. F. Lafrentz, 40 years with 
the company, who was elected to the 
presidency in 1932, followed in his 
father’s footsteps in the successive stages 
of his career—comptroller, vice presi- 
dent, then second and first vice presi- 
dent. 

The commemorative gold medallions, 
with bas-relief portraits of the father 
and son, presented to the Lafrentzs at 
that dinner in recognition of a century 
of service, are reproduced on this page. 

Insurance newspaper men of New 
York will have an opportunity to show 
their esteem for Chairman and Presi- 
dent Lafrentz when they gather De- 





J. ARTHUR NELSON 


days as a cowboy which inspired him to 
write a book of poetry entitled “Cow- 
boy Stuff”. Privately printed and sold, 
the funds received were used by Mr. 
Lafrentz in the building of the Lafrentz- 
Poole dormitory at Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tenn., in mem- 
ory of his mother, Doris Lafrentz, and 
his wife’s mother, Elizabeth Poole. Long 
interested in the university, he was 
chairman of its board of trustees for 
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many years and still continues as a 


trustee. 


Nelson Is Baltimore’s 
Casualty-Surety Dean 


J. Arthur Nelson, who will be 78 years 
of age next January 27, has the dis- 
tinction of being Baltimore’s casualty- 
surety dean. He has been at the helm 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty since 
1914 when the company was 16 years 
old. He served as its president from 
that year until 1948 when the directors 
elected J. D. Mahon, second ranking 
officer, to succeed him. In addition to 
his duties as the chief administrative 
officer of the company Mr. Nelson di- 
rects its investment policy, and is the 
final authority on all important matters 
Mr. Mahon, incidentally, will observe 
his 40th anniversary with the New 
Amsterdam in 1954. 

Mr. Nelson, like F. W. Lafrentz, has 
been a courageous and _ constructive 
force in the industry throughout his 
60 years of service. Because of the 
death of his father when he was five, 
he had family responsibilities thrust 
upon him at a very early age. His first 
job was in a wholesale dry goods house 
in Baltimore at $4 a week. First insur- 
ance job in 1893 was as a stenographer 
at $10 weekly for the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Co. of that city. He joined the 
Fidelity & Deposit in 1902 as a special 
agent and five years later had advanced 
to vice presidency. 

A graduate of the famed McDonogh 
School near Baltimore, Mr. Nelson has 
been ever grateful for the life-long 
friendship which he enjoyed with Dr. 
Duncan Campbell Lyle, his teacher and 
principal at McDonogh. To Dr. Lyle, 
who died in 1938 at the age of 90, Mr. 
Nelson owes the ee of en 
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straightforwardness and courage which 
have characterized his casualty-surety 
career. 

Acquired New Amsterdam in 1913 

Like F. W. Lafrentz, the career of 
J. Arthur Nelson has been marked by 
courageous moves, well-timed, which 
required initiative and long-range think- 
ing. After resigning from the F. & D,, 
he incorporated in 1913 a new company 

-the American Indemnity—to engage in 
the casualty and surety business. How- 
ever, before that company began opera 
tions he entered into negotiations for 
the control of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty (1913) which at that time had 
$400,000 capital; $107,000 surplus, and 
$1,200,000 assets and which wrote $900,- 
000 in premiums that year. He per- 
suaded his fellow incorporators of the 
American Indemnity to invest the 
money they had raised for that com 
pany in the New Amsterdam instead 
This gave him stock control. 

F. Moore, later to become a plate 
glass insurance rate maker in New 
York, was president of the New Am 
sterdam at the time but he was suc- 
ceeded in 1914 by Mr. Nelson, and he 
became board chairman. 

If J. Arthur Nelson were asked to list 
“biggest events” of his career he would 
probably speak of New Amsterdam Cas 
ualty’s acquisition in 1932 of the United 
States Casualty and the erection of the 
60 John Street building in the depths 
of the depression ’30’s. Both moves re- 
quired great faith in the future. Today 
the United States Casualty is a pros- 
perous, growing organization and the 
John Street building, owned by New 
Amsterdam Casualty interests, is one 
of the busiest landmarks in New York’s 
downtown insurance district. 

The careers of Mr. Nelson and F. W. 
Lafrentz are again similar in that they 
both pioneered in the early days of the 
business, nurtured their respective com- 
panies to great stature, and throughout 
their 60 years of activity to date they 
have demonstrated confidence in the 
soundness of the industry and their own 
organizations to survive and triumph 
over all the panics and disasters and 
economic cycles which have encorn- 
passed the past six decades. 
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National Safety Council Key Men 


Ned H. Dearborn, R. L. Forney 


President Ned H. Dearborn became 
executive head of the National Council 
in 1942 only a few months after the 
President of the United States asked 
the Council to mobilize the nation’s 
safety forces in a campaign to reduce 
accidents and conserve manpower for 
war. 

Born on a farm near Conneautville, 
Pa. his educational training was at 
Pennsylvania State Normal School and 
at Columbia University. Prior to going 
with National Safety Council he was 
dean of the division of general educa- 
tion, New York University, where he 
also supervised the Center for Safety 
Education and was a member of NSC’s 
board of directors. He has been on co- 
ordinating committees of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference since 1946, 
President’s Conference on Fire Preven- 
tion since 1947 and President’s Industrial 
Safety Conference since 1948. 

General Secretary R. L. Forney, who 
holds degrees from Washburn College 
and from Northwestern University, for- 
merly directed statistical division of IIli- 
nois State Department of Labor. From 
1940 to 1943 he was director of National 
Safety Council’s industrial division. He 
edited “Accident Facts,” the Council’s 
well known statistical handbook; has 
written a large number of articles and 
been identified with numerous national 
safety committees. 


S. J. Williams, Lew W. Wallace 


Sidney J. Williams, assistant to Presi- 
dent Dearborn, graduate of University 
of Wisconsin, was chief engineer for 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin and 
joined NSC staff as chief engineer in 
1918. In 1924 he became director of pub- 
lic safety division. He became general 
manager in 1944 and assistant to presi- 
dent in 1945. He is author of “Manual 
of Industrial Safety” and numerous 


other books and articles. In 1938 he 
received the CIT Safety Foundation 
grand award for greatest contribution 


to public safety. Since 1947 he has been 
chairman, Safety and Industrial Health 
Advisory Board, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Lew W. Wallace, assistant to Presi- 
dent Dearborn, was State of Iowa Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner for six years and 
took an active part in formation of Iowa 
State Safety Council and American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors. He was the president of the latter 
organization. Among NSC projects of 
which he is in charge, are National 
Traffic Safety Contest, Contest Report 
\nalysis program and Highway-Rail in- 
tersection program. 


Paul Jones, W. G. Johnson 


Director of public information, Paul 
Jones, came to NSC in 1937 after serv- 
ing as city editor, managing editor and 
promotion editor of metropolitan news- 


papers in Kansas City, Toledo and 
Cleveland. Among other activities he 
supervises production of the Council’s 





National Safety Council 
(Continued from Page 102) 


Accident prevention material is supplied 
to newspapers, radio and television. 

The direct services which the Council 
provides its members are paid for in 
membership dues and sales of publica- 
tions. Industry and the public contribute 
funds for activities that are not self 
supporting, such as setting up and serv- 
icing accident prevention organizations 
on all levels and public service in the 
fields of traffic, school, home, farm and 
general safety. 

Green Cross campaigns for funds are 
being conducted in an increasing number 
of cities to obtain financial support for 
the work of local safety organizations. 


own national magazines which have a 
circulation of more than 1,000,000. He 
has under his direction the staff of NSC 
artists, cartoonists and photographers 
whose safety posters are well known to 
the nation. 

Membership department manager, W. 
G. Johnson, a graduate of Central Col- 
lege, did graduate work in mathematics 
and statistics at University of Chicago; 
spent a year with Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, joined NSC in 1937, and for a 
time edited “Accident Facts.” He became 


Safety Commission. From 1942 to 1946 
he was NSC’s director in western region, 
covering 11 states, after which he was 
appointed director of NSC’s field organ- 
ization at Chicago headquarters. In 1942 
he was on general assignment from 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
served in World War I in field artillery. 
He is a consultant of President’s High- 
way Safety Conference. 


Director of home division and of re- 
search, Thomas Fansler, specializing in 
adult education, taught at Haverford 
College and Columbia University before 
joining New York University staff as di- 
rector of research, division of general 
education. For several years he was as- 





Left to right, standing—W. G. Johnson, W. P. Hughes, Maynard Coe and C. F. 
Alexander. Left to right, sitting—P. H. Coburn, Paul Jones, D. M. Baldwin and 
H. Gene Miller. 


chief statistician in 1940; and manager 
of the program department in 1943. In 
1943 he entered the Army and was as- 
signed to the Manhattan Engineers’ dis- 
trict, and the Atomic bomb project as 
assistant safety engineer. He was com- 
missioned in 1946 and after that was con- 
sultant on safety to the White House 
and U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


Earl F. Campbell, Thomas Fansler 


Director of Field Organization, Earl 
F. Campbell, who was assistant manager 
of the Olympic Games at Los Angeles, 
was made manager of the Seattle Safety 
Council in 1935; then safety director for 
State of Washington after which he was 
managing director of Portland Traffic 
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Holiday Congratulations 


To all our many friends among the brokers and 
agents of Greater New York we extend the best wishes of 
the holiday season and our sincere hope for a happy, 


Through your efforts James R. Garrett, Inc., has 
enjoyed another year of progress, maintaining its high 
position among leading agencies of the National Casualty 
of Detroit which we have represented for 47 years. 


Many, many thanks for your fine cooperation. 


R. GARRETT, 


The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 
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sistant director of Cooper Union Forum, 
New York City. He joined NSC in 1944. 


C. F. Alexander, Dave Baldwin 


Industrial division manager, Charles 
F. Alexander, was an assistant general 
manager of manufacturing at Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., Chicago, his duties includ- 
ing coordination of production methods 
and defense contracts. For two years 
he was senior staff engineer with George 
Frye and Associates, management en- 
gineers, and for a decade served in vari- 
ous engineering, production, sales or 
foreman training with Buick division, 
General Motors. 

Dave Baldwin, director, National 
Safety Council’s traffic and transporta- 


gs 


INC. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





. 


tion division, was traffic engineer for the 
Council for six years before his appoint- 
ment as division director. Field trips and 
on-the-spot analyses of traffic programs 
have given him a first-hand knowledge 
of his job. Before coming with the 
Council, he was a safety engineer for 
the Virginia division of motor vehicles 
and the Virginia state police, previously 
having been a city traffic engineer in 
Evanston, Ill. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Baldwin is secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference on Uniform Traffic 
Accident Statistics and of the Commit- 
tee on Accident Records of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference. He 
is an associate member of the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers and of the Highway 
Research Board. He is co-author with 
George E. Miller, chief of the public 
safety department of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Oak Ridge, Tenn., of a book 
entitled, “State Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment.” 


Wayne P. Hughes, P. H. Coburn 


Wayne P. Hughes joined NSC in 1943 

as field representative for the school and 
college division. He is its specialist in 
school shop safety and driver education 
and in 19460 became director of the divi- 
sion. A graduate of Stout Institute in 
Wisconsin, he has an M.A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Doctor of Education degree from 
New York University. Before coming to 
the NSC in 1943 he was on staff of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
He belongs to a long list of safety con- 
ferences. 
_Paul H. Coburn, director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Motor Transpor- 
tation Division, is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University. He engaged in per- 
sonnel research and administration work 
on the staff of the Division of Standards 
and Research, U. S. Department of La- 
bor. In 1938 he went with the safety 
engineering department of an insurance 
company in Houson, Texas. He joined 
the NSC in 1943 as a fleet safety engineer 
and became director of the Motor Trans- 
portation Bureau in 1947, 


M. Coe, H. Gene Miller 


_Director of farm division Maynard 
Coe is a University of Minnesota gradu- 
ate who headed a plant disease survey 
jointly conducted by U. S. Government 
and state of Minnesota and_ helped 
eradicate outbreak of white pine blister 
rust in Minnesota. He became a leader 
in the 4-H program in Kansas; was 
first county 4-H agent in Minnesota; 
became a state livestock specialist at 
Kansas State College. During his career 
he took an active role in organizing the 
national body of state 4-H club leaders 
and became president of the group. 
H. Gene Miller, director statistical 
division of National Safety Council, has 
degrees in Business Administration and 
Economics from University of Missouri. 
Before joining the Council, he was chief 
of the research and planning section of 
the safety branch of the U_ S. Corp 
of Engineers. He joined the Council in 
1945 as a senior statistician and was 
made director of the statistical division 
in 


Apologies to Mutari 


The Eastern Underwriter offers its 
apologies to George J. Mutari, Brook- 
lyn insurance broker and immediate 
past president of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association, for mistak- 
enly attributing to him in an article last 
June the request for a full-scale inves- 
tigation of this city’s “auto accident 
racket.” The article stated that he had 
urged the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment to conduct such a probe because 
he had evidence of a city-wide scandal. 
However, this and other statements 
about the alleged need for an investiga- 
tion were not made by Mr. Mutari to 
The Eastern Underwriter. They were 
reported in a New York daily newspa- 
per. 
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William B. Watkins 


(Continued from Page 110) 


did not sit down. He leaned way 
over the prospect’s desk and outlined 
the whole coverage. The Big Fellow 
threw up his hands and cried: “My 
God, what do I have to do to get all 
that?” Bill told him what to do and 


he did it. 

Oil men, Bill says, are most difficult 
to sell: “They’re suspicious. Always 
looking for sleepers or jokers. Always 


afraid you’re trying to put one over.” 
After rehearsing every sentence and 
every clause to one oil man, the fellow 
at length asserted: “I know where I 
can get it 20 per cent cheaper.” Bill 
did something he rarely does. He lost 
patience. Said he: “Is that all your 
business sagacity has taught you—to 
be a sucker for anything that’s cheap?” 
The oii man bought Bill’s policy. 

Many people have welcomed Bill to 
their offices and homes out of curiosity. 
They admit: “I just couldn’t resist 
finding out what the world’s champion 
accident insurance salesman looks like.” 
One prospect Bill will never forget is 
the official of a steel company, who 
told him: “You’re a liar. You never 
insured all those people.” 

3ill turned and left the man’s office. 
The next day the fellow ’phoned him 
and asked him to come back. Bill did, 
to be offered profuse apologies and to 
be asked permission to apply for the 
policy, one of Bill’s biggest, but he 
calmly announced: “You'll never get a 
policy from me. I'll never sell one to 
you. Any man who'll call another a 
liar without provocation is a moral 
hazard I would never recommend to 
my company.” He kept his word. 


The Lawyer and the Swinging Pendulum 


A story they like to tell about Bill 
is the one concerning the lawyer who 
told him: “I’m 36 years old. I’ve never 
been sick, never had an accident of any 
kind. I believe in keeping my money, 
not giving it to insurance companies.” 

Bill listened, then inquired, “Did you 
ever see a big pendulum clock?” Re- 
ceiving an affirmative and somewhat 
testy reply, he continued: “Have you 
ever watched that pendulum swing way 
up, then pause and swing down again? 
Your pendulum has been swinging up- 
ward 36 years. One of these days it’s 
going to swing back. When it does, be 
prepared for the consequences.” The 
lawyer signed the app and didn’t rest 
well until, two days later, he was in- 
formed he had been accepted. 

It may be a long time before any- 
body surpasses W. B. Watkins’ acci- 
dent insurance record. Whoever does 
it will have to surpass the industry, 
ingenuity and integrity of the master. 

The Eastern Underwriter acknowl- 
edges appreciatively the assistance 
of George Malcolm-Smith, assistant 
manager, public information and ad- 
vertising department, The Travelers, 
in the preparation of this-article. 





Casualty-Surety Review 
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conditions than on rate increases—an- 
other healthy sign. 

More than one executive interviewed 
on the outlook adopted a “wait and see” 
attitude. Generally it was felt that while 
the year should be a profitable one, this 
will be tempered by the continued rising 
costs of company administration ; the 
extent of the business recession that is 
being predicted for the coming year, 
and the adaptability of the casualty car- 
riers to whatever changes the year may 
bring forth. 


Fidelity-Surety Picture 


(Continued from Page 94) 


to reach the bidding stage next year. 
Other highway work, schools and com- 
mercial buildings likewise are in great 
demand and should go forward at an in- 
creased volume. It can therefore be an- 
ticipated that any shrinkage in the year’s 
total construction will be due to the 
drop in Federal work. 


Competition To Be Much Tougher 


How the year will turn out profit-wise, 
of course, depends upon the quality of 
the underwriting and the alertness of the 
underwriters in keeping abreast of eco- 
nomic changes. 

Competition is going to be much 
tougher. Already we have seen evidence 
of an increased number of contractors 
bidding for a given job. That can mean 
only one thing, and that is that the low 
bidder is going to get the work at a 
smaller margin. The seasoned, well- 
established contracting organizations 
that have operated successfully over a 
period of years will undoubtedly con- 
tinue their same policies. The danget 
will come from the newer and less ex 
perienced operators who may feel im- 
pelled to go out and load up in what ap- 
pears to be a declining market and may 
overlook that much of the decline is in 
the profit margin or contingency cushion 
rather than in the cost. This situation 
makes for a very selective bond market. 


Selectivity Must Be Maintained 


The unhappy underwriter can look for- 
ward to the increasing pressure of 
agents who urge the approval of paper- 
thin cases, or from branch offices anx- 
ious to keep ahead of last year’s produc- 
tion. Each company has its own phil- 
osophy in such situations, but is evident 
that the higher standards of selectivity 
must be maintained, and only those who 
adhere to sound and reasonable proce- 
dures will come through unscathed. 


Auto Classification Plans 


(Continued from Page 106) 


risks for members of a State Farm in- 
sured’s family, even though the service 
man was not previously a car owner or 
policyholder. The company operates on 
the membership fee plan with policies 
written for six-month periods. All writ- 
ing, billing and collections are handled 
by the home or branch office. Agents 
receive no renewal commission but are 
paid a continuing service fee for services 
rendered to members. 

The Zurich- American Companies, 
which resigned last summer from the 
National Bureau as far as auto liability 
lines are concerned, so as to launch its 
own merit rating plan, reports that this 
plan has been approved as of November 
10 in 25 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The plan calls for a combination merit- 
demerit rating system based on five ex- 
perience groups: A—no accidents, 15% 
credit; B—one accident, manual; C—two 
accidents, 25% debit; D—three or more 
50% debit, and E—new owner, no experi- 
ence, manual. This schedule is applied 
to rates developed by the three-class 
plan previously in general use except 
that, wherever the seven-class plan has 
been adopted, the Zurich-American Com- 
panies have filed, or plan to file, a five- 
class plan. The difference is that class 
1 is not subdivided but has a single rate 
equal to class 1B of the seven-class plan. 





There is no substitute for experience and 
know-how. 

It seems to me, therefore, that cau 
tion is the watchword, and that there is 
no reason why, with the application of 
sound underwriting policies, 1954 should 
not be a good year for the surety indus- 
try. 
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BALTIMORE 


0A; n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag- 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 
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1953 A. & H. Results 
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and $356,100 in individual. Loss ex- 
perience is improved over that of 1952. 

Fidelity & Casualty showed 10 months’ 
record of $1,089,180 in A. & H. produc- 
tion, fractionally below that of 1952. Loss 
experience for this period on an incurred 
basis showed slight increase in accident 
ratio and slight drop in health ratio. 

Ministers Life & Casualty, Minne- 
apolis, reported $1,063,726 for the first 
ten months compared with $982,566 for 
last year. Loss experience was virtually 
unchanged compared with that of 1952. 

Massachusetts Casualty went ahead 
by 11.5% in producing $1,033,232 in in- 
dividual A. & H. business for the ten 
months. Its loss ratio for this period was 
0.42% less than a year ago. 

St. Paul Hospital & Casualty scored 
$890,332 in premiums, a gain of $216,203 
for the ten months. Its loss ratio is 
worse than in 1952. 

Wisconsin National Life’s production 
for ten months was $848,488, up $17,000 
compared with 1952. Its loss experience 
is more favorable than last year. 

New Amsterdam Casualty estimates 
$586,655 in premium writings as oi 
November 1, slightly ahead of 1952. Loss 
ratio is about the same as last year. 

Crown Life of Toronto estimated 
$453,926 in group A. & H. business pro- 
duced up to November 1, representing a 
232% increase over its 1952 writings for 
the same period of $199,971. Its loss ratio, 
including a reserve for incurred but un- 
reported claims, is 82.5% compared with 
75.3% last year. 

Capitol Life, Denver, went ahead by 
40% in its individual writings of $34,000 
for ten months, and scored 100% in- 
crease in its group volume of $332,000, 
making a combined production of $366,- 
000 up to November 1. Loss ratios are 
about the ne as last year. Tom R. 
Wyles, Jr., A. & S. manager, anticipates 
that hospital and surgical rates may have 
to be increased again due to increased 
medical costs as reflected in the com- 
pany’s claim experience. 

Berkshire Life increased its individual 
A. & H. production by 48% in ten 
months for a total of over $303,000, and 
with loss ratios running about the same 
as last year. 

Guardian Life of America, which en- 
tered the field on en “¢ 15, 1952, 
reported net written A. & H. premiums 
of $267,313 for the ten pian this year. 
Loss ratios are “reasonably satisfactory.” 

United States Casualty’s volume of 

$240,158 is slightly below that of 1952 
for ten months “due to a number of 
agencies we had to cancel because of 
high loss ratios in other lines.” However, 
its group accident writings of $129,581 
were up 17.3% for this period. Loss 
ratios are lower on the individual A. & 
H. lines but one point higher on group 

Commonwealth Mutual of Baltimore 
went ahead by 8% for ten months with 
a production of $199,942 and claims paid 
of $79,104. Loss ratio is about 3% higher 
than a year ago. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. ]., 
reporting $152,786 in individual A. & H. 
hospitalization and group premiums, in- 
dicated that 48% increase was made in 
A. & H. and hospitalization for ten 
months and 200% gain in group writings 
On individual lines the loss ratio was ap- 
proximately 29% for both 1953 and 1952 
On group business the ratio is about 
59% as of November 1. The company 
anticipates total 1953 A. & H. volume of 
$200,000 and another substantial produc- 
tion increase in 1954. New policies will 
be issued featuring first day for lifetirne 
on both sickness and accident, and 
standard policy coverage improved. 


TO OPERATE IN MONTANA 

The Saskatchewan government’s joint 
stock insurance yoy ore the Saskatche- 
wan Guarantee & Fidelity Co., has ap- 
plied for a license to operate in Mon- 
tana, Manager H. L. Hammond said. 
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Glass Manual Revision 
Is Announced by NBCU 


IN EFFECT FROM DECEMBER 7 


Amend Residence Endorsement to Cover 
Items Formerly Excluded; Liability 
Limited to $50; Premium Also Revised 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
today announced a revision 
manual that in- 
of important rule 


derwriters 


of its glass insurance 


corporates a number 
changes. The revision is effective Decem- 
ber 7, 1953 for all states, except Texas, 
and for the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. For Texas the revision 
is applicable to all policies written to 
become effective January 4, 1954, and for 
Hawaii the effective date was December 
1, 1953. 

One of the principal manuz il changes 
is the amendment of the residence glass 
endorsements to cover conservatory, 
chandelier, electric light fixtures, carrara 
or vitrolite glass, glass bricks, shingles 
or other structural glass, prefabricated 
multiple plate insulating units or radiant 
heating panels. These glass items were 
formerly excluded. The residence glass 
endorsements are also amended to 
change the limit of the company’s 
liability from $50 per plate to $50 for 
any one occurrence. 

In view of these changes, the residence 
glass endorsements pay for damage, dur- 
ing the policy aye to all glass 
cdaaiaite attached to the residence 
structure, or in storm windows and doors 
thereof, by breakage of or application 
of chemicals to such glass in an amount 
up to $50 for any one occurrence. Thus 
the residence glass endorsement for use 
with a fire policy covering a dwelling or 
the contents of a dwelling may now 
complement the glass insurance provided 
under the additional extended coverage 
endorsement by eliminating the $50 de- 
ductible of the latter endorsement as 
respects glass. 

Revised Premium 


The premium for the issuance of the 
residence glass endorsement is revised 
so that a single annual premium of $5 
is applicable to a one, two, three or 
four family house or to an individual 
apartment in an apartment house. Use 
of the $5 annual premium eliminates the 
former differential in premium. Hereto- 
fore it had to be determined whether 
the endorsement was to be written alone 
or with specific residence glass insurance 
or whether it was to be written in a 
policy providing insurance other than 
blanket residence glass insurance or 
specific residence glass insurance for the 
same insured at the same or different 
locations. Also eliminated is the distinc- 
tion in premium between “one and two 
family houses” and “three family houses.” 
The eligibility of “four family houses” is 
new and corresponds with the “dwelling” 
definition used by the fire industry in 
numerous states. 

The rule for writing specific residence 
glass insurance is amended to increase 
the discount from 50% to 6624% in 
recognition of the overlap of coverage to 
the extent of $50 for glass valued in 
excess of 50 which is specifically in- 
sured and which is also insured under 
the residence glass endorsement.. 

Among the other changes in the glass 
insurance manual are the following 

A revised “war risk exclusion” is sub- 
stituted for the present exclusion when- 
ever it is applicable. 

“Marblex,” a glass with a marble-like 
appearance, is assigned to Class D glass 
and is inserted in the directory of glass. 

A pro rata cancellation table is in- 
cluded in the manual to assist producers. 

The rule for rating “thermopane, 
twindow and similar glass” is revised to 
include double-glazed prefabricated in- 
sulating units that are produced by elec- 
trically fusing the edges to provide a 
sealed all glass unit. Unlike thermopane 
or twindow, such a unit contains no 
metal, bonding materials or other as- 


Inter-Ocean Homcoming 
For Field Staff, Agents 


CELEBRATE 50TH 1TH ANNIVERSARY 


President Alpaugh, Executive Staff 
Hosts at Two-Day Meeting in Cincin- 
nati; Hanna, Palmer and O’Connor Speak 


Inter - Ocean Insurance Company 
topped off its 50th anniversary year 
with a two-day homecoming celebration 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, November 16 and 17. Attendance 
was by inviation to some sixty members 
of the field staff in the company’s sev- 
eral divisions who had served Inter- 
Ocean for the greater part of its first 
fifty years, all general agents with an 
annual premium income of not less than 
$100,000, and two leading producers in 
the life and A & H divisions respec- 
tively who qualified for the trip at 
company expense, in a year long pro- 
duction contest. 

The program of business meetings 
and entertainment was proceeded by a 


welcome home gathering in the com- 
pany’s hotel suite at which  Inter- 
Ocean’s president, W. G. Alpaugh, and 
the company’s executive staff played 
host to incoming guests. Highlight of 
the homecoming took place Monday 


evening when the gathering was enter- 
tained at a homecoming dinner party. 


Hear Hanna, Palmer and O’Connor 


On both days, in addition to viewing 
two sound films, “The Bettger Story” 
and ‘For Some Must Watch” and par- 
ticipating in several panel discussions, 
those present heard three well known 
guest speakeis. John P. Hauna, man- 
aging director, Health Accident Under- 
writers Conference addressed the Mon- 
day luncheon meeting, followed at the 
afternoon session by Alden C. Palmer, 
chairman of the board, Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, and by Ed- 
ward H. O’Connor, managing director 
Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, who spoke at the Tuesday after- 
noon meeting. 

The homecoming was the culmination 
of a year long anniversary program 
which began last January and which in- 
cluded prize contests based on personal 
production, and publication of a con- 
densed history of the A. & H. industry 
and the company’s first half century of 
was published in 


progress. This story 
installments in the Inter-Ocean Opti- 
mist. 

The affair was planned and directed 
by an anniversary committee composed 
of W. G. Alpaugh, president; J. W. 


Scherr, Jr., executive vice president and 
secretary; C. W. Alpaugh, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. G. Alpaugh, 
Jr., vice president and agency director; 
and J. Stewart, advertising and sales 
promotion manager who served as com- 
mittee chairman. 


Moreland Act Commission’s 


Workmen’s Comp. Hearings 
Archie O. Dawson, Moreland Act 
Commissioner appointed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey to study the high cost 
of workmen’s compensation in New 
York State, announced today that the 
first of a series of public hearings will 
be held December 15 and 16 at the 
Bar Association Building 42 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 
Commissioner Dawson stated that the 
purpose of these hearings is to afford 
an opportunity to employer, labor and 
other interested groups to express their 
views on the various aspects of this 
problem. 

The commission has opened offices at 
33 Rector Street, New York City. 





sembled parts. This glass-to-glass seal at 
the edges confines the dehydrated cap- 
tive air between the plates, as does the 
metal-to-glass bond used with thermo- 
pane and twindow. 


A. & H. Producers Assn. 
Organizing in New York 


Louis Medill, general agent in New 
York of Continental Casualty and Em- 
pire State Mutual Life, was elected 
temporary chairman of an organiza- 
tional committee which, between now 
and March 1, 1954, will launch an A. & 
H. producers’ unit in Greater New 
York of the International Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters. 

Decision to form the new association 
was taken at a luncheon meeting De- 
cember 7 at Statler Hotel, New York, 
which was attended by Tom Callahan 
of Milwaukee, president, and William 
G. Coursey, Chicago, managing direc- 
tor, International Association; also 
George E. Lehman, Newark, zone chair- 
man of the association for this area, 
and Henry Levine, Newark, co- -chair- 
man, Leading Producers Round Table. 

A number of leading producers signed 
up as charter members at this meeting, 
and others wishing to affiliate and gain 
the benefits to be derived from Inter- 
national Association membership will 
have between now and March 1 to be- 
come charter members. 

President Callahan emphasized that 
1954 objective of the organiaztion was 
30 state associations and 30% increase 
in membership. He and Mr. Coursey 
spent several days in New York this 
week and then went on to Boston. With 
a local unit here under way they will 
take steps to organize a New York 
state association. 

Mr. Coursey called attention to the 
four-fold advantages of International 
Association membership as _ follows: 
(1) improved public relations; (2) legis- 
lative; (3) recognition to producers 
who are doing a good job, and (4) 
DISC program. He explained that all 
who quality for annual production re- 
spectively of $5,000, $7,500 and $10,000 
in A. & H. premiums are eligible for 
membership in the Leading Producers 
Round Table. In addition, members will 
receive the benefits of a disability in- 
surance saies course (DISC), presented 
so far at 30 colleges, and which is fa- 
vorably regarded by the industry. 


Moorhead To Retire 


(Continued from Page 93) 


poseiul young people are enormously 
increased, 

In 1936 he resigned from the United 
States Casualty to accept the post of 
vice president of the Employers Rein- 
surance and to take charge of and de- 
velop its eastern department. His expe- 
rience in the direct writing business and 
the good will of officials of insurance 
and reinsurance companies and _ their 
confidence in his capabilities and integ- 
rity were of the greatest value in that 
respect. The Employers has become as 
well known and highly regarded in the 
East as it had been elsewhere. 

Mr. Moorhead is a member of the 
Bankers Club, Drug and Chemical Club, 
Hartford Club, Rock Spring Club and 
an alumnus of the Psi Upsilon Frater- 
nity. His residence in the East was for 
many years in Montclair, N. J., but cur- 
rently he and his wife are living in 
New York. 


E. G. Trimble’s Career 


The program of the corporation con- 
templates further development of its 
eastern department operations under 
the direction of Mr. Trimble. 

The son of the founder and _ first 
president of the Employers, Mr. Trim- 
ble for many years was employed at the 
home office in Kansas City. There he 
served as manager of its A. & H. and 
burglary departments and in various 
other capacities. 

He served as an officer in the Navy 
during World War II and shortly after 
his return to the Employers he came 
East in 1946 to act as an assistant to 
Mr. Moorhead. Since then he has had 
broad experience with all the various re- 
insurance lines handled by the corpora- 
tion. 


Reelect Parris President 
Of N. J. Surety Assn. 


DAVID PORTER GUEST SPEAKER 


Sees Great Promise for Future of 
Surety Business With More Stress 
on Human Relationships 


The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of New Jersey held its December meet- 
ing at the Downtown Club in Newark 
December 3. At this meeting Paul Par- 
ris, F, . D,, was reelected president, 
Herbert N . Hutchinson, American Sure- 
ty, was reelected vice president and M. 
J. Gimber, F. & D., was reappointed 
secretary. 

The trustees of the association, as re- 
elected, include: George A. Paul, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity; John A. O’Hea, 
National Surety; James N. Conway, 
Hartford A. & J.; P. A. S. Rogers, 


S. F. G., and G. E. Bilquez, Century 
Indemnity. 

Guest speaker at the meeting was 
David Porter, educational director, the 
Surety Association of America, who dis- 
cvssed trends and events in the surety 
business and placed them against the 
background of- the. increasingly impor- 


tant issue of public relations. 

These add emphasis, Mr. Porter told 
the surety underwriters, to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's familiar quotation some years 
before corporate suretyship became an 
established business procedure, that “In- 
stitutions become afflicted with harden- 
ing of the arteries, a tendency to be- 
come encrusted’ with tradition and 
epathy, and set in the molds of the past. 
The seeds of revolt are sprouting but 
there are sources within us upon which 
we have not drawn.” 


Much Dynamism in Surety Business 


“One thing is certain,’ Mr. Porter 
commented, “that the first part of that 
quote does not apply to the surety busi- 
ness, which is a comparatively young 
and still growing enterprise and hasn't 
had time for the luxury of arteriosclero- 
sis, physically or intellectually. There is 
too much real dynamism within it to 
permit that. 

“The second portion of the quote, 
however, does apply to us. For there are 
sources within us upon which we have 
not drawn. I think that is a very fair 
statement and it is extremely applicable 
to the surety business. There are is- 
sues still to be met and we shall find 
the resources with which to meet them. 
That has been demonstrated since cor- 
porate suretyship became a going con- 
cern, and most particularly during the 
past several years.” 

The future of the surety business 
holds great promise and i increasing prog- 
ress, said the speaker. But it also faces 
serious responsibilities because “we are 
not living in a period of business as 
usual but in one that calls for accurate 
thinking, wholehearted cooperation and 
an extremely high degree of service to 
the public.” 

Problems of Human Relationships 


“For many years,” he continued, “the 
best brains in the country were occu- 
pied almost solely with production, en- 
gineering and research problems. Today 
we have come to the realization that 
most of our modern problems, and that 
applies pretty much to the surety busi- 
ness, have to do with human relation- 
ships. 

“We have, at the same time, a unique 
problem of our own. We do not have 
chrome-finish automobiles to sell, no 
vitamins, no cosmetics or other con- 
sumer products. We sell service, and 
the manner in which that service is 
rendered to our customers may be a 
tremendous asset to us, or a liability. 
Satisfied clients provide valuable word 
of mouth advertising, which is better 
than we can buy in any medium at any 
price. 

“We cannot afford to neglect the es- 
sential advertising values which we can 
cultivate in our customers, for there is 
perhaps more potential business for us 
an the clients on our books at this mo- 
ment than in any untapped group.” 
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\F HE HAS A 
ONE MAN BUSINESS 


ORA PARTNERSHIP 


HE NEEDS 
GUARANTEED 
BUSINESSLIKE 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
WITH THE TRAVELERS 





Ask the nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent to give you 
the facts about The Travelers Business Life Insurance contracts. He will help 
you help your client to protection through The Travelers. 














THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD : CONNECTICUT 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (Fire Dept) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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Departmental Offices at 
Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 
Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local | 
7 Agents and Brokers 
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